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PREFACE. 



I AM aware that these Letters will add 
nothing to the capital of thought already 
circulating in the educational world ; yet 
when I remember how anxiously I myself 
sought for such details as are here given, 
I cannot but hope that this record of my 
observations upon Hofwyl will not be va- 
lueless to other Parents under similar cir- 
cumstances. Though I have not attempted 
to establish any theory, some reflections 
are naturally interwoven with my narra- 
tive ; and if the reader should have seen 
the same ideas better expressed elsewhere, 
I shall be satisfied with having recalled to 
his mind an authority superior to my own. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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LETTERS FROM HOFWYL, 



LETTER L 

It is somewhat singular that the very causes, 
namely^ the interests of our children, which oc- 
casioned us to drop our earlier communications, 
should have brought about its renewal. I need 
hardly remind you that we mutually agreed to 
give up letter^writing, because we found it occu- 
pied time which was demanded by other duties, 
and pleasures — the care of our young children, — 
and we now desire to resume our correspondence, in 
^^ the belief that we have each gained experience in 
education which may afford us mutual advantage. 
You tell me, that by means of a good governess, 
aided by masters, the education of your girls has 
proceeded to your satisfaction. With respect to 
the boys, you now begin to feel some perplexity ; 
and you turn to me, who am siurounded by sons, 
to ask for coimsel. Your many questions may 
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2 LETTERS FROM HOPWTL. 

be thus resolved : Shall we continue to educate 
them at home ? or shall we send them to school ? 
I can best reply by giving you a slight sketch of 
our own difficulties, our disappointments, successes, 
and fiulures, our past and present position ; and 
from these you shall draw your own conclusions. 
I need not dwell upon the many hours passed, 
during the infancy of our children, by their &ther 
and myself, in discussing the best plans of edu- 
cation, in reading treatises, and in consulting 
persons whom we deemed competent to give an 
opinion. You appear to have followed the same 
course, like most parents who reflect upon the 
importance of early training. Unfortunately, 
however, fathers and mothers are usually content 
to pursue one general system; perhaps, because no 
other alternative has been offered to them; namely, 
to send their children at an early age to a school 
which is thought desirable from its nearness to 
their residence, its cheapness, or for the reputation 
of its scholars for mental attainments or aris- 
tocratic connections; or again, for no better reason 
than because their sons must be sent to the schools 
which from long-established custom appear to 
appertain to certain classes. The same motives, 
variously modified, prevail until the time when 
education is supposed to be completed. ^^ Instruct 
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tion in the Tarious branches," as the advertise- 
ments hare it, is presumed to be given, and pre- 
sumed to be received. But this we did not 
consider to be education, I will not, however, 
occupy our time in condemning our neighbours, 
but will only further observe here, that as in 
commerce the best commodity is not supplied to 
the purchafier until he understands its real worth, 
and knows what constitutes its excellence, so in 
education the prevailing ignorance of its true 
nature receives a counterfeit, instead of the reality. 
But the light is breaking in both upon parents 
and educators : they begin to find that the modes 
of education hitherto adopted are not effectual 
preparations for life; and when they are more 
imiversally convinced of this, they will be content 
with nothing short of the reality. In this par- 
ticular some other European nations have left 
our own country behind. By them education 
is acknowledged and studied as a science ; and the 
term pedagogicy for which we have no synonym, 
is a proof of their comparative advance. In 
England education is less distinctly considered: 
its fixed and certain principles, founded upon the 
nature of man, and on the connection of his present 
and future state, are unknown to us ; and we do 
not perceive the necessity for making it a study, 

B 2 



4 LETTERS FROM HOFWTL. 

theoretically and practically^ before it can be made 
a profession. 

But to return to ourselves. We came to the 
conclusion^ that it was our first duty to preserve 
in our children the comparative purity of child- 
hood) to shield them from evil influences, to foster 
in them the domestic affections, to study and 
watch overtheir individual character: we believed 
home to be the safest spot for the cultivation we 
desired, and that we ourselves should be the most 
successful labourers, because the most loving and 
earnest. We did not foresee, that while we were 
educating our children, we were ourselves receiving 
an education in some degree, at their expense : we 
had no experience to guide us ; we had studied, 
but not practised the art. There were also other 
difficulties, arising from external circumstances. 
The duties of business, of social life, domestic 
cares and household economy could not be aban- 
doned; attention to these needful concerns in- 
terfered with the regularity so important in 
education ; and as the children advanced in years 
and activity, the evils arising from interruption 
became apparent in their direct influence on in- 
struction, and their indirect effects on the 
character both of teacher and pupil ; since they 
disturbed the equanimity which is indispensable 
in the former, and in the latter broke the habit 
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of stated and regular attention. We had secured 
the aid of masters for some portions of the work, 
and we at length engaged a private tutor, hoping 
by this means to combine the advantages of our 
own superintendence with greater regularity. 
The error, here, was in expecting any one in- 
dividual to combine the various information 
required, or to bear the continual watchfulness 
and the constant occupation. 

There were also other bad effects of a home 
education, which we did not discover till a later 
period. Children derive many advantages from a 
free communication with older minds ; there are 
also disadvantages: their general intelligence is 
cultivated, but they are introduced to subjects 
for which they are not prepared ; topics are dis- 
cussed before them of sufficient interest to attract 
attention, but too comprehensive to be grappled 
by young and inexperienced intellects. They 
take up imperfect notions, and form unjust and 
erroneous conclusions, difficult to detect and to 
overcome. I have discovered the most singular 
mistakes in my children, which I have traced to 
conversations or arguments carried on in their 
presence. Besides these inconveniences, they 
imbibe a taste for discussion, for hearsay ; they 
take in with the ears, not with the mind ; and 

B 3 



6 LETTERS PROM HOFWYL. 

take hold of the appearance of truth, rather than 
of truth itself. 

Notwithstanding so many discouraging cir-> 
cumstances, there was still much cause for satis- 
faction : we had secured many of the results we 
had promised to ourselves in the outset ; but it 
was quite evident that something more was ne^ed 
to fit our eldest lads for their future career. We 
did not desire for them the experience which is 
spoken of as best attained in public schools — an 
experience which, I fear, is but too often an early 
initiation into vice.* The worldly wisdom that 

* The obsenrations of the Rev. Sidney Smith (in his ** Remarks 
on Pablic Schook," originallj published in the ** Edinburgh Re- 
view," in 1810, and reprinted in the new edition of his works,) 
strongly corroborate this remark. His long experience, together 
with his reputation in the literary world, give great weight to 
his opinions : ** It is contended by the friends to public schools, 
that eyery person before he comes to man's estate must run 
through a certain career of dissipation ; and that if that career 
is, by the means of a private education, deferred to a more 
advanced period of life, it will only be begun with greater 
eagerness, and pursued into more blameable excess. The time 
must, of course, come when every man must be his own master, 
when his conduct can be no longer regulated by the watchfiil 
superintendence of another, but must be guided by his own dis- 
cretion. Emancipation must come at last ; and we admit that 
the object to be aimed at, is that such emancipation should be 
gradual, and not premature. If the licence which prevails at 
public schools is only a fair increase of liberty, proportionate to 
advancing age, and calculated to prevent the bad effects of a 
sudden transition from tutelary thraldom to perfect self-goyern- 
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is purchased at the expense of innocence has a 
very questionable yalue : if it decide in favour of 
virtue, the decision results from a calculation as 
to the ** better policy," the prudence of morality, 
rather than from the humble, yet hopeful aspira- 
tiDns which especially distinguish the Christian 
character. We did not undervalue the salutary 
influence which belongs to the association of 
minds of the same age. Indeed, we believed 
them to be necessary in the formation of cha- 
racter; but we felt that they must be regulated 
and superintended by persons having a deep 
sense of the importance of purity of heart. 
We desired to find an education which should 
unite the advantages of numbers with the spirit 
which sanctifies every virtuous home. Neither 
did we approve the exclusive studies given in 
our schools. A purely classical education is ob- 
viously insufficient in the present state of society. 
The modem languages, an acquaintance with the 



rnent, it ii certainly a good rather than an eyiL If^ on the contrary, 
there exists in these places of education a system of premature 
debauchery, and if they only prevent men from being corrupted 
by the world, by corrupting them before their entry into the 
world, they are then only to be looked upon as evils of the 
greatest magnitude, however they may be sanctioned by opinion 
or rendered fiuniliar by habit.** 
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8 LETTERS FROM HOFMTTL. 

laws of nature, an initiation into those sciences 
the principles and practice of which now mingle 
so intimately with our daily life, have become 
essential in education. A more general cultivation 
of the faculties with which we are gifted adds to 
our happiness as well as our usefulness, I do not 
undervalue classical attainments, but they are 
evidently not the one thing needful. We had a 
definite notion of what we desired to obtain, and 
had occasional glimpses of parts of our object in 
many of the schools in England ; but we failed to 
discover the whole; and we begun to conclude we 
must bend to circumstances we could not con- 
trol, when a friend directed our attention to the 
institution at Hofwyl in Switzerland. In my 
next letter I will give you the information we 
obtained regarding that establishment. 



LBTTEBS FBOM HOFWYL. 



LETTER IL 

The friend who directed our attention to 
HofpTyl was personally acquainted with the in- 
stitution and its founder^ M. de Fellenberg^ and 
had known intimately several of the pupils, both 
during the progress of their education and after 
it had been completed. The testimony we thus 
obtained was undoubted and satisfactory. We 
also visited the parents of a pupil, wholly un- 
known to our friend, who confirmed in every 
respect the favourable impressions we had re- 
ceived. The most complete information upon 
the nature of the institution we derived from a 
series of letters published in an American perio- 
dical, entitled ^^ Annals of Education." These 
letters, or sketches of Hofwyl, were written by 
the Rev. Q Woodbridge, of the Episcopal church, 
the editor of the journal, and who, during two 
years, minutely investigated the system of education, 
both in its principles and practice. The obser- 
vations are scattered through two or more large 
volumes of a work but little known in England : 
they are interesting, not only on account of the 
subject to which they immediately refer, bu^ as 

B 5 



10 LETTERS FROM HOFWYL. 

illustrating the general principles of an enlightened 
education : they are too long to transcribe at the 
present moment^ but as the work containing them 
is difficult to procure in England, I will now 
content myself with promising you a sight of 
them.* 

The 31st and 32nd volumes of the « Edinburgh 
Beview," published in 1817 and 1818, contain an 
account of Hofwyl, the first notice of the insti- 
tution which appeared in this country. This was 
called forth by Lord (then Mr.) Brougham's ac- 
count of the establishment given in his evidence 
before the Education Committee. He had resided at 
Hofwyl for several weeks, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the working of the institution ; but he 
allowed that a residence of five or six months was 
necessary to understand all the details. Mr. 
Brougham's comprehensive imderstanding readily 
seized upon the main objects of the institution ; and 
his account, though short, was sufficiently lumi- 
nous and interesting to draw attention to the sub- 
ject: it was followed by two articles in the 
" Edinburgh Review," the second being headed by 
the titles of fifteen pamphlets, in French and Ger- 
man, devoted to the subject of the establishment 

* The sketches of Hofiryl are given in the Appendix. 
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at Hofwyl. It is now more than forty years 
since the commencement of an institution which 
has during that time engaged the attention of 
legisla&rsandphilanthropists of all countries. The 
d^Murtment for the education of the poorest classes 
has more particularly occupied attention; but 
while the institution must always be considered 
as a great whole, yet at the time we were seeking 
for information, the high school was the imme- 
diate subject of our consideration. At the time 
Lord Brougham visited Hofwyl there were, and 
there had been, no English pupils; since that 
period many English boys hare been educated 
there. M. de Fellenberg not only permitted, but 
invited the most rigid examination ; and his ac- 
counts were open to investigation. It may in- 
terest you « to see the following extract from the 
** Edinburgh Review," founded, as it is, upon Lord 
Brougham's account, and to compare this state- 
ment, made in 1818, with those which furnish the 
present state of the institution : — 

**Mr. Fellenberg is the head of a most respect- 
able patrician family of the canton of Berne ; and 
possesses, about four miles from the city, an here- 
ditary estate,* sufficiently large for one of his 

* This U not Hofwyl, -which he bought, as u afterwards 
stated. 
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12 LETTEBS FBOM HOFWTX. 

BtBtion in that Bunple and frugal country, thougli 
trifling indeed, if compared either witli the do- 
nuuns of Qoblee in wealthier states, or with the 
great things which he has effected by the judicious 
disposition of it His income is said not to exceed 
five hundred a year, were the property managed 
in the usual way. The land forme part of a 
beautiful plain, surrounded by hills, and inter- 
spersed with woods. The house and pleasure- 
grounds are agreeably situated in the middle of 
the farm. Being naturally of a retired and con- 
templative disposiUon, fond of study, and pecu- 
liarly attached to agricultural pursuits, he early in 
Ufe devoted himflelf to the praiseworthy objects 
of improving his estate by his own industry, and 
of making this occupation subservient to the im- 
provement of the poor in hia neighbouriiood. It 
is above twenty years since he first formed the 
plan, which in ita completeat execution now as- 
tonishes all who visit Hofwyl ; but it has not 
been in full action more than ten. The principal 
part of the establishment, and that which forms 
the groundwork of the wbolei, is a farm of about 
220 acres, wliich M. Fellenbei^ has improved with 
great success, and continues to cultivate himself. 
Jt ;= KoM +1.0+ tKo nnnr /.I.;ifiii.Q ajg cmployed, to 
and forty; and this 
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may be said to be the branch to which all the 
others are more or less subordinate, and with 
which they have all some connection. Those 
other branches are — an academy for the sons of 
wealthier persons ; an agricultural institute, con- 
nected with a small experimental farm ; a manu- 
factory of fanning machinery and utensils. The 
academy consists of fifty or sixty pupils, chiefly 
of patrician families ; and when Mr. Brougham 
was there, he found seven or eight Grerman princes 
among them, besides several young nobles of that 
nation. These boys are taught every branch of 
elegant and useful learning, by the most eminent 
professors, to obtain whose assistance neither 
pains nor expense is spared. There are said to be 
about twenty of them, with salaries amounting to 
2000/. or 3000/. a year. The method of Pro- 
fessor Herbert, of beginning with Greek, and then 
proceeding to Latin, has been adopted with sin- 
gular success. In teaching the sciences, consider- 
able aid is derived from the method of Pestalozzi, 
which consists in exercising the reasoning facul- 
ties more than is done by the ordinary plan of 
instruction, and in making the process of learning 
much less matter of rote! The extreme rigour of 
Pestalozzi's plan is avoided. Music is taught, 
T30th theoretically and, to those who have a taste 
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for it, practically. Gtymnastic exercUea, mcluding 
the use of arms, carpentry, and gardening, are 
added, rather as a means of filling np the hours of 
relaxation ; and among other useful objects, little 
if at all attended to elsewhere, care is taken to 
give by practice a just knowledge of bearings uid 
distances, and every thing which is comprehended 
in the phrase of coup d'o^il. The professors are 
described as eminent men in their several lines of 
study, and their moral characters as well as 
manners are most particularly attended to in the 
appointments. The character, the temper, and 
the habits of the young people are the paramount 
objects of the superintendence exercised sedulously 
over them at every moment of time, but so as 
never to oppress or annoy. The methods of pre- 
serving this watchful attention, and at the same 
time leaving the pupil free from any sense of re- 
stnunt, are among those processes which no de- 
scription can adequately represent. The great 
prindple seems to be an appeal to the well-known 
force of habit, and a judicious variation of the 
pursuits and studies, united with a never-failing 
gentleness and serenity of temper in the instructor 
.^j _.._j:._ TJ..U1:. .J — ,|q^^ ^ jg Fellen- 
an uniform process, 
>y force upon every 
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variety of disposition^ talents, and character. His 
object, on the other hand, is to suit the education 
to the pupil, and not the pupil to the education* 
A good preceptor should be an experienced friend, 
who guides — not a master, who commands, and, 
above all, not an irascible master. Punishments 
and rewards he considers as equally objectionable; 
for fear makes slaves, and the love of distinction 
unfolds in the end most of the bad passions. Do 
as you would be done by, is, he maintains, the 
only safe rule of conduct to inculcate ; a lively 
feeling of right and wrong, good will and kindness 
to all men, the only sentiments fit to be en- 
couraged. Emulation, perhaps, is too powerful 
and universal to be altc^ether excluded ; but it 
needs more frequently to be repressed than ex- 
cited." 

Slight as is the above sketch, it contained 
enough to show that the system of education pur- 
sued at Hofwyl answered most of our demands. 
The authority of Lord Brougham confirmed the 
more detailed accoimt of the American writer ; 
and the crowning conviction of the excellence of 
the principles which guided the founder of 
Hofwyl, we found in a little volume, published 
in 1839, entitled '' The Institutions of De Fel- 
lenberg." The following extract is taken from a 
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letter by De Fellenbei^ hinuelf, stating the ob- 
jects of his institution t — 

" My efforts in the cause of education were 
excited by the palpable defects which presented 
themselves wherever I had an opportunity of 
examining its state, even among the most refined 
nations. The science, as well as the art, of 
education seemed to me very far in arrear of 
every other branch of modem civilisation. I 
reflected deeply, and for a length of time, on the 
wants of the present age in this respect Ob- 
servation, and personal experience as a member of 
such bodies, had convinced me, thirty years ^ce, 
that nothing adequate to the necessities of man- 
kind could be hoped for through the medium of 
commissions or associations established by public 
authority ; and I at length resolved to point out, 
by means of an extensive series of experiments, 
on my own estate, and on an independent basis, 
what education ought to accomplish for the human 
race : hence arose the Institutions at Hofwyl, such 
as you saw them. 

" "We commence our task with the conviction, 
.1 _. .!._ ji__.r__.!._ _<> ^^^ ^^^ jg indicated 

the natural turn of his 
or should allow himself 
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to misapprehend or pervert, according to his own 
contracted ideas, that which the Creator has 
ordered in infinite wisdom. Society has pro- 
vided with great care for the safety of the tem- 
poral inheritance of our youth, which consists in 
visible and tangible property. But, on the other 
hand, that far more precious, imperishable en- 
dowment, which every child receives at the hands 
of his Creator — that individual capital, which 
consists in the sum of his intellectual and moral 
faculties, and on which depends not only the 
acquisition and proper use of wealth, but the 
elevation of man above all dependence on earthly 
possessions, is generally consigned to the absolute 
and often blind disposal of the parental or public 
guardians of youth, without rendering them in the 
slightest degree responsible for their conduct. By 
this neglect of duty on the part of society, both 
the temporal and eternal welfare of innumerable 
children, and of society in general, are most 
seriously and unwarrantably hazarded. In this 
dreadful guilt I would have no share. On the 
contrary, the object which I have most at heart 
is, to point out by means of the facts to be 
observed at Hofwyl, and in other institutions 
which may arise from it hereafter, what Society 
should do in order to fulfil those duties which 
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Christiamty impoaea upon it, in reference to every 
child that is bom within its limits 

" Jeeue Christ himself said, ' Suffer little chil- 
dren, &nd forbid them not, to come unto me; for of 
such IB the kingdom of Heaven.' (Matt. xix. 14. ; 
see also Mark, x. 13 to 16.) 

" The moat important means of securing a happy 
result in every spedes of education and instruc- 
tion, ia to preserve as much as possible the child- 
like innocence of the pupil, and that cheerfulness 
which is its inseparable companion. He should 
be brought up to desire in the wncerity and joy 
of his heart the welfare of his fellow creatures, 
and to feel the warmest interest in their happiness. 
On this sentiment depend not only his moat 
valuable enjoyments, but also his resemblance to 
the Deity, and his noblest distinction from the 
brute creation. 

" An education like this is the only sure mode 
of preparing him to comprehend Christianity 
thoroughly, and embrace it cordially. In order 
to accomplish these objects, he who educates must 
be, like the Saviour, the child's best friend, and 
not his tyrant He must never forget that the 
powers of man are indeed excited to action from 
without, but that the personal activity of the 
individual, operating upon bimaelf, and upon 
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materials which are furnished him for tke exercise 
of his faculties, is the only means for their com- 
plete development and cultivation. The more 
animated and earnest these eflTorts are, the more 
satisfactory will be the result ; and the interest 
which enlivens the pupil in his employments will 
also increase his cheerfulness and happiness. The 
objects of education will thus be more fully at- 
tained, in proportion as he is interested in a well 
arranged course of studies, cheered by his pro- 
gress in them, and encouraged to farther exertions. 
In fact, the great art in education consists in 
knowing how to occupy every moment of life in 
well-directed and useful activity of the youthful 
powers, so that nothing evil shall find room to 
develope itself. 

^^ It is also of great importance that the child 
should never be employed with exercises or objects 
which are above his comprehension: the de- 
velopment of character which should take place 
at this age must otherwise sufier. It is not 
reasonable to desire to bring down to the level of 
a child's capacity what presiipposes the intelli- 
gence of manhood. It is folly to attempt to make 
an innnature mind pursue the train of thought 
of the greatest men, as is often done in the 
classical and scientific schools. The infantile con- 
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ceptions of great objects which are thus produced^ 
are, in effect, an obstacle to its improvement; 
and the important lessons to be learned firom 
antiquity are thus debarred all access to the 
comprehension of the cultivated youth and to the 
feelings of the mature man. These, and similar 
mistakes, we carefully endeavour to avoid. 

" On the reception of a new pupil, our first 
object is to obtain an accurate knowledge of his 
individual character, with all its resources and 
defects, in order to aid in its farther development 
according to the apparent intention of the Creator. 
To this end, the individual independent activity 
of the pupil is of much greater importance than 
the ordinary busy officiousncss of many who 
assume the office of educators and teachers. They 
too often render the child a mere magazine of 
knowledge, collected by means purely mechanical, 
which ftunishes him neither direction nor aid in 
the business of life. The more ill-digested know- 
ledge a man thus collects, the more oppressive 
will be the burden to its possessor, and the more 
painful his helplessness. Instead of pursuing this 
course, we endeavour, by bestowing the utmost 
care upon the cultivation of the conscience, the 
understanding, and the judgment, to light up a 
torch in the mind of every pupil, which shall 
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enable him to observe lus own charftcter, and shall 
set in the clearest light dl the exterior objects 
which chum his attention. 

" A great variety of exercises of the body and 
the eenses are employed to prepare these in- 
Btruments of the human soul for the fulfilment of 
their destination. It is by means of such ex- 
ercises that every man should acquire a knowledge 
of his phyiucal strength, and att^n confidence 
with regard to those efforts of which he is capable, 
instead of that fool-hardineee which endangers the 
existence of many who have not learned to esti- 
mate their own powers correctly. 

" All the various relations of space should be 
presented to the eye, to be observed and com- 
bined in the manner beat adapted to form the 
coup d'oeiL Instruction in design renders ns 
important service in this respect : every one should 
thus attain the power of reproducing the forms 
he has observed, and of delineating them with fit- 
ciUty ; and should learn to discover the beauty 
of forms, and to distinguish them from their con- 
trasts. It is only where the talent is remarkable 
that the attempt should be made to render the 
pupil an artist. 

" The cultivation of ^e ear by means of vocal 
and instrumental music is not lees important to 
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complete the deyelopment of the human being. 
The organs of speech, the memory, the under- 
standing, and the taste, should be formed in the 
same manner hj instruction, and a great variety 
of exercises in language, vocal music, and decla- 
mation. The same means should also be em- 
ployed to cultivate and confirm devotional feelinga 

^* In the study of natural history, the power of 
observation is developed in reference to natural 
objects. In the history of mankind, the same 
faculty is employed upon the phenomena of 
human nature and human relations, and the moral 
taste is cultivated ; at the same time, the faculty 
of conceiving with correctness, and of employing 
and combining with readiness, the materials col- 
lected by the mind, and especially the reasoning 
faculty, should be brought into exercise by means 
of forms and numbers exhibited in their multiplied 
and varied relationa 

** The social life of our pupils contributes ma- 
terially to the formation of their moral character* 
The principles developed in their experience of 
practical life among themselves, which gradually 
extends with their age and the progress of their 
minds, serves as the basis of this branch of edu- 
cation. It presents the examples and occasions 
necessary for exhibiting and illustrating the great 
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principles of morals. According to the example 
of Divine Providence, we watch over this little 
world in which our pupils live, and act, with an 
ever J vigilant, but often invisible care, and con- 
stantly endeavour to render it more pure and 
noble. 

^^ At the same time that the various improve^ 
ments of science and art are applied to the benefit 
of our pupik, their sound religious education 
should be continually kept in view in every branch 
of study ; this is also the object of a distinct series 
of lessons, which generally continue through the 
whole course of instruction, and whose influence 
is aided by the requisite exercises of devotion. 

** By the combination of means I have de- 
scribed, we succeed in directing our pupils to the 
best methods of pursuing their studies independ- 
ently; we occupy their attention according to 
their individual necessities and capacity, with 
philology, the ancient and modem languages, the 
mathematics and their various modes of applica^ 
tion, and a course of historical studies, comprising 
ge<^raphy, statistics, and political economy. 

'^ It is the object of our most earnest efforts to 
enlarge and ennoble the ideas of our pupils in 
regard to human nature in general, as well as to 
their own conduct in particular, by enriching 
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their circle of experience from the records of 
history. They should by this means atttdn a 
thorough acquaintance with every variety of 
human existence and conduct, and with all the 
consequences of wisdom and folly, of virtue and 
vice. They should discover themselves, their 
families, their coimtrymen, and their country, in 
the page of history ; and we should endeavour to 
render them so familiar with every possible lot 
in life, before their own is fixed, that the most 
imexpected events shall not take them by surprise, 
or produce embarrassment. They should there 
observe the rocks on which human happiness is in 
danger of being wrecked, and learn how to avoid 
them, before they are hurried away by the whirl- 
pool of passions. 

'^ We should also draw from history a panoramic 
view of human nature in its purest and best forms, 
and in the various paths of life which are acces- 
sible to us. We should form for ourselves an 
ideal model of the highest excellence, one so 
adapted to our circumstances and individual cha- 
racter, that we may adhere to it through life, 
that we may cheerfully struggle to realise it — 
nay, that we may be ready to live and to die for 
its attainment. 

^^ History should finally present to us the 
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course of Divine Providence in directing the 
destinies of individuals, and of the human race in 
general It should produce an elevation and 
enei^ in our religious character, which should 
continue through our lives. This object is best 
attained by presenting as early as possible to the 
view of the child the great books of God — that of 
nature, and that of Providence, as exhibited in 
real life, in history, and in the Holy Scriptures, 
But they should be presented in a manner adapted 
to form his religious feelings — in such a manner 
that the traces of the infinite wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator and Preserver of the world may 
never escape his observation. Such an examin- 
ation of those laboratories of the creation which 
are accessible to us, and of the productions of the 
infinite skill of the Most High, is the best means 
of preserving us from that pride which might be 
excited by an imperfect acquaintance with human 
science and art. Where is the man who, after a 
religious examination of the works of God, whether 
in nature or in the sphere of moral and intellectual 
life, could neglect to do homage in humility and 
prayer to their great Author? — who would not 
attempt the fulfilment of the great ends of his 
being? 

^^ In this manner, we establish our institutions 

c 
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upon the basb of genuine Christianity. We pro* 
ceed in the commencement of our labours upon 
the essential principles and conditions of the 
GospeL Every sound system of education must 
rest on the instructions of Jesus Christ. In these 
instructions is given the substance of its theory ; 
the best practical example for the educator is to 
be found in the Saviour of men : and in the re- 
sult, we should aim at no other object than the 
realisation of that ' kingdom of God' to which 
He has directed mankind.'* 

You have now before you the grounds upon 
which we resolved to send our elder lads to 
HofwyL 
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LETTER III. 

Switzerland has for centuries enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the country of patriotism ; a sen- 
timent which manifests itself according to the 
circumstances that excite it to action. Austrian 
tyranny produced a Tell ; the moral and intellec- 
tual wants of his fellow-countrymen called forth 
a Pestalozzij and have inspired a Fellenberg. 

The principles on which Hofwyl is conducted 
exclude the possibility of its having been a pecu- 
niary speculation; a suspicion to which philan- 
thropic plans are unfortunately too liable in this 
age. The profit arising from the farm^ the sale 
of agricultural machinery, and the high school, 
go into the general fund, and assist in supporting 
the rural school, and extending the general edu- 
cational advantages. The design of the estab- 
lishment, originating in the founder's wish to 
amend society, comprehended the necessary at- 
tention to details, and recognised the conditions 
under which the social state is at present held 
tc^ether. 

Money aiid economy are needftd to carry on 
every establishment, whether it be founded for 
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benevolent or commercial purposes ; and the pru- 
dent administration which belongs to the success 
of the latter is equally needful to the former. 
M. de Fellenberg's comprehensive mind grasped 
the subject in all its bearings ; and while he con- 
templated the formation of a great scheme, he lost 
sight of none of the subordinate circumstances 
necessary to its completion. This necessary at- 
tention to economical details led to much mis- 
representation. The greatness of the scheme 
could scarcely be comprehended by conmion 
minds. The Edinburgh Reviewer, (voL xxxL) 
says : ^^ At first, all the neighbourhood, and par- 
ticularly the Bernese government and grandees, 
regarded M. de Fellenberg as an enthusiast and 
a visionary, whose schemes would lead to his cer- 
tain ruin. They began afterwards to change the 
mode of attack, when they saw those schemes 
succeeding; they described him as a money- 
making person, and one who, under the appear- 
ance of benevolence, carried on plans of avarice. 
They generally considered the academy as a pecu- 
liar source of profit; but, from what has been 
already stated, the reader may have perceived 
that this branch of the establishment can do 
nothing more than bear its own expenses; and 
that if the farming operations do not perform 
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the rest^ the whole must be in arrear. Yet every 
one admits that the design has, in fact, succeeded ; 
that the hmd has been greatly improved; that 
marshes have been drained, and fine crops made 
to grow where weeds only were seen before ; that 
the poor labourers are bettered in condition, 
habits, and acquirements ; that every thing goes 
on with the appearance of a flourishing and an 
improving concern, and that no debts are con- 
tracted, nor any difficulties of a pecuniary nature 
experienced." The Reviewer also observes, that 
the state of Mr. de F.'s accounts " bear testimony 
to the success of this truly enlightened and bene- 
volent attempt;" an important fact, evincing 
that great educational objects may be promoted 
with little pecuniary sacrifice, and giving reason 
to hope that the example thus offered may be 
followed in our own country, though necessarily 
under less favoturable conditions. The Reviewer 
proves that the faami was the profitable part of 
the establishment, in consequence of the admi- 
rable mode of cultivation, the ready market which 
the institution afforded, and the low amount at 
which the labour is charged, this labour being 
chiefly contributed by the pupils of the rural 
schooL The farm thus formed their school of in- 
dustry, and enabled Mr. de Fellenberg to receive 
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hid richer pupik at a lower price than he could 
otherwise have done. The academy did little 
more than pay itself; no expense being spared 
to secure the best masters and the best means of 
education* " It is evident," says the Reviewer, 
^* that nothing but the strictest economy can 
bring the expenditure of the establishment within 
the income. The surplus of that income, we be- 
lieve, has always been applied to the extension of 
the system. Hofwyl is a great whole, where 120 
or 130 pupils, more than 50 masters and profes- 
sors, as many servants, and a number of day 
labourers, six or eight families of artificers and 
tradesmen, altogether about 300 persons, find a 
plentiful, and in many respects a luxurious sub- 
sistence, exclusive of education, out of the pro- 
duce of the farm.'* 

The separation from our children was as great 
a trial to them as to ourselves. They were leaving 
*^ home," and going amongst strangers ; but they 
had confidence in the wisdom of our decision, 
and they had moreover a vague perception that 
they wanted some better preparation for life 
than could be given them at home. There was 
more of hope than of fear in our parting, and we 
had that indescribable sense of support which all 
enjoy while performing what they believe to be 
their duty. 
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<< Loving your children as 70U seem to have 
loved them^ how can you part with them ?" is an 
inquiry often put to us. The answer only re- 
verses the question: *^ We part with them because 
we love them." Parental love does not consist 
only in the bestowal of personal marks of care 
and affection, for this often evinces much selfish- 
ness ; there is as much (perhaps more) happiness 
received as conferred. The fondness which de- 
mres the companionship of the loved object, the 
weak fears which tremble at moral discipline, the 
want of faith in the Providence which takes note 
of the fall of a sparrow, these do not constitute 
true parental care. Neither does filial piety de- 
pend upon proximity to parents, but mainly on 
the character of the father and mother, whom the 
child is taught ^* to honour." Paternal love is 
best shown in submitting to adopt the course 
which reason, duty, and a faith in what is right, 
point out, at whatever sacrifice of self. The 
Spartan mother devoted her child to his country. 
The Hebrew mother consecrated her much de* 
sired eldest bom to the service of God's temple. 
The mother of Christ watdied the youth of her 
son, and '^ kept all his sayings in her heart, 
though she understood not those sayings;" her 
submission and* her faith went together ; ** she 
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stood by the cross, but she murmured not." Surely 
these are examples to be well considered. 

The first few years of life are the mother's ; she 
has during that time ample means and opportunity 
to fix herself and all that belongs to a virtuous 
home in the affections of her child. Some of the 
best and greatest men haye attributed their good 
qualities to this early maternal influence. If she 
have made her part good, she need not fear the 
e£Fect8 of absence, provided the character of the 
persons into whose hands she resigns her charge 
is that of the Christian educator described in my 
last letter. It is usually after this period that 
the son feels the father's influence, for which the 
good mother and the wise educator will have 
made the best preparation. Yet it were to be 
wished that fathers should be something more, 
even in the childhood of their sons, than the play- 
fellow of an hour, the dispenser of money, or the 
terror of the refractory. 

You have, in your last letter, questioned whe- 
ther a foreign education will be of service to an 
Englishman. To this I reply, first consider the 
principles upon which Hofwyl is established, and 
remember also that the physical and mental con- 
stitution of man is originally the same, that the 
moral virtues, derived as they are from the same 
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sources, are the same. Further^ the same reve- 
lation has been given for all ; there is one and the 
same providential care> one and the same uni- 
versal Father, Creator, and Saviour. We are 
promised that we shall be one flock, under one 
Shepherd, and I hope I do not err in believing 
that education is a means of effecting this union. 
It is therefore a just inference, that the same 
principles should direct the education of the great 
universal family. Language, and some difference of 
customs, arising from climate and other physical 
causes, wUl probably eventually form the chief 
distinctions between civilised countries : but even 
these cannot be considered a peculiar gift or 
distinction, since looguage can be acquired by all 
alike, and varieties of custom are only differences 
of local habits, which all can and do easily assume 
and lay aside. A perfect education does not pro- 
pose to form a character according to notions 
which prevsdl in England, France, or Germany ; 
but according to unchanging principles, which, 
equally with those on which all science rests, are 
traced to, the laws of creation, and have their 
origin in the wiU and power of the Almighty. 

The first letters we received from our absent 
children bespoke the difficulties they experienced 
in submitting to a change of habits, and to the 
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order and routine in which they were bo defituent. 
Gradually th^ oommunicationB assumed a better 
tone; the influence of regular and varied oocu- 
padoD began to ehow itself, while the asBociation 
with other boys accustomed to the discipline, and 
happy in their duties, also operated favourably. 
One of them expressed, after two months* ezpe- 
rience, " I think I feel more comfortable every 
day, as I become more reconciled to the change." 
As Cierman is the language spoken in the school, 
and in which instruction is ^ven, the chief mental 
occupation was at first the study of that tongue. 
They received as many as three lessons duly; 
but as they were given by three different masters, 
there appeared to be no unhealthy sense of wea- 
riness. I find in an early letter this remark: 
" Every hour, the lesson, the room, and the master 
are ciianged ; and if it were not for this arrange- 
ment, I don't think we oould stand so much work." 
Now, lest this phrase should alarm you, let me say 
that the purely mental labour ocou}Hed at this 
period but six hours daily. German, French, 
English, and arithmetic were the employments at 
this time ; the other occupations, which cannot be 
classed as mental, were drawing, writing, singing, 
dancing, gymnastics, and cabinet-work. 

When Christmas arrived, that period which 
seems to draw hearts together more closely, when 
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there is a stronger impulse towards the interchange 
of kindness and regard^ we felt the void in our 
cirde, and we had some apprehension that our 
absentees might be painfully sensible that they 
were far from home. We were therefore re- 
lieved by the receipt of a letter, which, after some 
affectionate allusions, and cheerful congratulations, 
went on thus : ^^ We shall not be without our 
pastimes and merry-makings. On Christmas eve 
each boy gives a present to any of the other boys 
he likes. After supper the pupils and the family 
of M. de Fellenberg assemble in the salle-&-man-i 
ger: the immense folding-doors which separate 
that room from the music-room are thrown open, 
and display the Christmas tree, lighted up with 
tapers^ and hung round with gilded walnuts and 
flowers. Music is played; the figures seated 
under the tree come forward, carrying baskets 
loaded with present& Our holidays begin on the 
24th December, at noon, and last ten days ; but 
they are not entire holidays, for we shall work 
from eight till eleven. On the last day of the old 
year a very fine dinner is given; and after it is 
finished, the ladies, and all the masters but one, 
leave the room : the boys then scramble for the 
bons-bons, of which there are plenty. After 
supper there will be a grand fancy dress ball, and 

o 6 
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we dance in the new year. Next morning we 
breakfast with the ladies, on cofiee and rolla — 
prayers at eleven, dinner at three, when every 
body drinks every body's health." I should 
hesitate to give you these simple details, did they 
not evince the contentment of the parties and the 
regard paid to their pleasures. 

The winter, though a long and severe season, 
was passed in almost uninterrupted health : we 
had no complaints of the difference of climate. 

The faults pointed out by M. de Fellenberg, in 
his letters, were precisely those which belonged 
to an education in which regular discipline and 
constant/ healthy occupation of mind and body 
could not be attuned. We endeavour to re- 
medy these defects with the children at home ; 
but, with all our puns, we fall far ^ort of what 
we need. It is now a question whether it is 
not our duty to place them all at Hofwyl ; and in 
order to ascertain this more cert^nly, we have 
determined, when the season is sufficiently ad- 
vanced, to visit the Institution, and if our expect- 
ations are justified, consign " all our little ones " 
to its keeping. It will be an interesting occupa- 
tion to compare descriptions with facts, and to 
e dettuls by which the principles we 
i carried out. Am I to be disappointed ? 
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LETTER IV. 

Your letter entreating me to give you all my 
obserrations and impressions as they arise, in 
order that you may hare them before they lose 
their freshness, reached me the morning we left 
the Thames. As this is your choice, you must 
forgive the egotism which necessarily accompanies 
such a mode of communication. I shall spare you 
any lengthened account of our journey. We 
travelled by Antwerp and the Rhine, and our 
experience of the way between Li^e and Cologne 
causes us to rejoice in the progress of the railroad 
which is about to tmite those cities. The children 
went through the fatigues without any annoyance; 
and it was amusing enough to see how thoroughly 
they made themselves at home, under all circum- 
stances, and in all places. Certainly there is no 
better citizen of the world than a child. It is 
worthy of remark, as corroborative of the obser- 
vations upon the mental character of children, 
that they were much more impressed by natural 
objects than by any of the novelties in national 
character, manners, and habits — costume, perhaps, 
excepted. In many instances. Nature herself 
affected their minds in an unexpected manner. 
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often because they had few or no points of com- 
parieon and association, and because they perceived 
parts, rather than the whole. The castles on the 
Rhine were perhaps amongst the most interesting 
objects not natural, illustrating^ as they seemed 
to do, early tales of wonder, whether romantic 
or historicaL Bolandsek -^ The Brothers — 
Ehrenbreitstein, and Heidelberg — like actors in 
a tragedy, appeared to make real what had hitherto 
been only matter of imagination. 

But Switzerland was our magnet, not only from 
the trust we had already consigned to her keeping, 
but from the force of early associations. There 
is no part of history, except perhaps the story of 
Joseph and his brethren, which affects a child 
more deeply than the history of TVlUiam Tell, 
and this because a child was an^actor in both. 
One feels at a very early age a veneration for the 
country that produced a patriot; the land of 
Wallace and of Bruce excites such a sentiment, 
but not so early as Switaserland, simply because 
there was no child to share their sufferings and 
triumphs. Early impressions would have led me 
to prefer Switzerland as the adopted father-land of 
my sons, to any other country ; and I am happy 
to have these young imaginations strengthened by 
sober conviction, since there is much evidence 
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that Switzerland is peculiarly fitted for the high 
purposes of educatioih 

The short stay we made at Bonn and Heidelberg 
gaye us no favourable notions of German students* 
Uncombed and uncut hur^ ragged beards and 
mustachiosy red caps and dirty clothes, coun- 
tenances haggard and worn by excess, and an 
apparent indifference to propriety, characterised 
the greater number we saw. The outward qualities 
which lend youth its highest chann were wanting. 
I have no doubt there are many estimable persons 
among the students of the German universities, 
men equally above the affectations of refinement 
or coarseness ; but the system of education must 
be incomplete that does not guard against evils 
so plainly indicated by appearances. I involun- 
tarily exclaimed, ^^ If the Hofwyl lads should be 
Uke these I " 

We entered Switzerland, via Basle : we were a 
day going thence to Soleure, and it seemed a long 
day, for we had hoped to have reached Hofwyl in 
the evening. But if we had effected this, we 
should have arrived after dark, and thus lost the 
anxious pleasure of looking for the first glimpse 
of our children's home. Our driver only spoke 
Swiss German, and we could not make ourselves 
intelligible to him. One of the waiters of the inu 
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at Soleure had given him the necessary directloiiBi 
and the same person told us he had seen some 
of lea ^^vea d'Hofwyl, a few weeks before, pass 
through the town with their knapaacke at their 
backs. We knew that a party, amongat whom 
were our sons, had employed three days' holiday 
in a walk to the Jura, that they had ascended the 
Weiasenatein, and returned by Soleure, where 
they had visited the araenaL We had travelled 
about two hours, when the driver stopped : on 
one side of the road was a chfiteaa with a court 
and fountain in ^nt ; on the other a large Ber- 
nese cottage, with overhanging roof and galleries. 
Is this Hofwyl ? exclumed the children ; the 
driver shook his head — we had stopped to but 
the horses, and this was Fraubrunneo. The cot- 
tage, a gasthaus or inn, neat and thriving. The 
landlady gentle, obliging, with a delicate-looking 
child in her arms, who could understand the bons- 
boDS the boys thrust into her mouth, though 
their language waa unintelligible. The landlady 
replied to our inquiries, that she knew M. de 
Fellenbetg, and that the Hofwyl lads sometimes 
stopped at her house in their excursions. These 
our approach to the place of our des- 
i a charm to the house, which was 
ng from the novelty of its construe- 
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tion; yet much as we were amused by the ex- 
amination so fireely permitted to us, we were 
delighted to see the bridles replaced on the horses' 
heads, and to find ourselves once more en route. 

It is more difficult to command our feelings in 
meeting those we love, than in parting from them. 
There is a fortitude necessary to the latter, a 
desire to spare pain, which the former does not 
appear to command. The anxiety with which 
we gazed from the carriage is indescribable. We 
were to meet our children! — were we to find them 
improyed, or were all our hopes to be cast down ? 
This question pressed upon us at this moment 
^th a force never felt on any former occasion. 

Hofwyl lies on the right of the road from 
Soleure to Berne: I do not know whether I 
have told you we had seen a series of lithographed 
views of HofwyL Almost suddenly, on an emi- 
nence about a mile distant, I perceived a lai^e 
building, which I recognised as that called the 
Grand Institut. We passed a turn in the road, 
which looked as if it must lead to this large man- 
sion. *' Surely the driver is going on to Berne ! " 
we called to him, and though we could not com- 
prehend each other's words, his countenance 
showed at once that he was aware of the cause of 
our anxiety, and that he would not disappoint us. 
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There are human sympathies requiring no verbal 
communications. 

We had learned from our sons* letters that eleven 
was the hour for the bath, twelve for dinner ; it 
was now about half-past eleven. As we ascended 
the gentle slope leading to the Grand Institut, we 
caught sight of the bath-house, and, fixing our 
eyes in that direction, we perceived, as we had 
anticipated, several boys walking along a path 
with towels in their hands — one of them began 

to run. " That's ^^ we exclaimed : at the 

next instant a second followed. *' They see us I 
they see us ! " but they disappeared behind some 
buildings, and we fancied they were not aware of 
our approach. But in another minute they 
emerged again, and were now sufficiently near 
for us to recognise the well-known faces: the 
carriage stopped — the driver needed no orders. 

It required no scrutinising observation to dis- 
cover that health and cheerfulness of body and 
mind were unimpaired. The brotherly greetings 
were affectionate, but manly: a parent's recep- 
tion sanctioned more tenderness. No ! there was 
no disappointment I — nothing to take from the 
entire happiness of the meeting. 

We were to lodge at the Lehrer Haus, a build- 
ing about a quarter of a mile from the Grand 
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Institut. It is an hotels or rather boarding-house, 
at which certun of the professors live, and where 
visitors to Hofwyl are received, with M. de Fel- 
lenberg's permission. The necessity of this per- 
mission I will explain hereafter. The Lehrer 
Hans is kept hj the wife of the person who acts as 
accountant, or chef du bureau : it has no licence as 
a place of public entertainment; but travellers 
who visit Hofwyl, as one of the points of interest 
in the canton Berne, can obtain refreshment at the 
Lehrer Haus. Like all the other houses on the 
estate, it is well built and commodious : our ac- 
commodations were simple, but very c(Hnfortable : 
we had two private apartments, and we took our 
meals in the salle-4-manger. The professors had 
their separate table in another large dining-room. 
You are already awaxe that we expected to 
meet friends at Hofwyl — the relatives of one of 
the pupils: they were residing in the Lehrer 
Haus, and added their welcome to those of our 
children. We did not feel ourselves strangers, 
even on this the first day of our arrival ; and in 
two or three days we considered ourselves old in- 
habitants. We were already acquainted with 
some of the pupils, and before night they had all 
visited us, to receive the letters and remembrances 
we had brought from their parents in England. 
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All were looking in robust healthy and, like our 
sons, had not only increased in height, but in size 
of limb and breadth of shoulders : their counte- 
nances wore an expression of cheerful content. 
We had received a message from M. de Fellen- 
berg, inviting us to see him at the Grand Institut, 
or Grande Midson, (or, as it is usually called by 
the English boys, the big house,) in the afternoon. 
You will readily believe we looked forward to 
this our first interview too anxiously not to be 
punctual We were shown into the saloon, a 
very large apartment, fitted up with simplicity 
and comfort. The choice and arrangement of the 
furnitiure indicated the refinements of an elegant 
taste, rather than those of luxury. M. de Fel- 
lenberg soon entered. Picture to yourself a man 
about five feet ten inches in height, with a broad, 
high forehead, a bald head, with long silver hair at 
the back, placid features, and a thoughtful but 
penetrating expression, mingled with benevolence 
and dignity. His carriage erect, his manners 
courteous. I never saw a more venerable aspect. 
After the first greetings, he entered at once 
upon the topic most interesting to lis — the cha- 
racter of our sons, the difficulties hitherto ex- 
perienced by themselves and their educators, and 
the general and individual means adopted for their 
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advancement. This conversation necessarily led 
to frequent observations on his own principles, 
and references to his long life of educational ex- 
perience. We were impressed by the clearness 
of his thoughts, his minute perceptions of cha- 
racter, his enlarged and comprehensive under- 
standing, his devotion to the best interests of his 
fellow-men; and especially we noted, that with 
this devotion there was no tinge of visionary 
enthusiasoL While he desires the educational 
advance he has advocated and effected, there is no 
exaggeration or self-deception* He views things 
as they really are, and expects no sudden reform- 
ation — no extraordinary evidences of success. 
He has a firm confidence in the possibility of 
amending human character by means of a more 
complete system of education, so that it shall be 
brought into a condition to harmonise with the 
precepts of the Gospel : his faith in all that is goody 
in all that carries out the spirit of that Gospel, as 
coinciding with the will of God, has ever been, 
and still is, his great support. This faith brings 
with it the most perfect submission. I cannot 
recall his precise words, but I remember him to 
have said, ^* It is our duty to endeavour by every 
right means to effect any good object, and to 
relax no effort which may lead to success ; but if. 
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ai^r repeated endeaTOurs, we cannot succeed^ we 
are bound to consider our failure as indicative of 
the will of God, and wait his pleasure. We may 
turn our strength elsewhere, neither despairing of 
the final accomplishment of what is good, nor 
complaining of our failure, but still hoping, be- 
lieving, and submitting.'* 

In speaking of M. de Fellenbeig, and all that 
he has effected, it is my desire to avoid every 
thing like exaggeration. It is difficult to separate 
the man from the cause ; but it is the latter I 
would advocate: this will exist when the phi- 
lanthropist and his admirers are no more; the 
principles which have guided him are everlasting, 
and any errors in their application will be ac- 
knowledged by himself, for the benefit of those 
who may follow in the same patL While lis- 
tening to his enlightened remarks — while living 
amongst the evidences of his benevolence, his 
ability, and of his energy, it is impossible not to 
feel gratitude and admiration towards one who 
has provided so abundantly for the highest wel- 
fare of his fellow-creatures. But, as I have 
akeady said, I do not intend, in describing all I 
may observe, to praise M. de Fellenbeig. I shall 
only desire to show in what way he has carried 
his principles into action; any acknowledgment 
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of their excellence is an indirect eulogium upon 
himself. Personal ambition, or the love of the 
world's applause, have never been amongst the ob- 
jects of M« de Fellenberg's desires : he hajs had 
nobler motives. The sympathy, the approbation, 
and the co-operation of the wise and good naturally 
await him ; and to these he is- neither insensible 
nor indifferent : perhaps they have been amongst 
the few consolations of his difficult career ; for he 
will be permitted but a partial view of the good 
he has effected : he has sown the good seed, but 
he will not reap the full harvest in this world. 

It was one of the designs contemplated in the 
establishment of Hofwyl, that it might serve as a 
model for similar institutions. Parts of the sys- 
tem have been carried into operation in other 
countries, principally connected with the Indus- 
trial School, but no other person has yet been 
found to devote life and fortune to a similar 
enterprise. The character of the individual who 
can plan and execute such an object, forms a part 
of the scheme, and is therefore important to those 
who propose to follow in his career. May there 
not be kindred spirits, who only require to be 
stimulated to undertake and accomplish a similar 
work^ by the contemplation of a practical instance 
of what one mind hajs effected ? If, therefore, I 
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hereaflter repeat portions of M. de Fellenberg's 
conversation, or describe any of the circumstances 
connected with his life, I entreat you to remember 
I have no intention to exalt him as an individual, 
but only to elucidate his principles and course of 
action, as connected with the cause he has in 
hand. 

I subjoin a biographical sketch of his early 
history, drawn up by himself, in a letter to 
Mr. Woodbridge, dated August, 1829. 

" My dear Sir, 

" In compliance with your request, I now pre- 
sent you with an account of those incidents 
which memory suggests as the most striking and 
characteristic of my life. 

^^ I was bom in 1771. I was, if I mistake not, 
only four years of age when, playing with a small 
cart, I was forced by its impulse down a steep 
declivity, towards a stream of sufficient depth to 
drown me. At the same time I beheld my mother 
hastening to my assistance, and endeavouring to 
arrest the cart. I saw her extended upon the 
gravelly declivity, still persevering, although 
covered with blood, in her maternal efforts, with- 
out which I should have lost my life. The 
impression made by this act of devotedness has 
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never been effaced from my memory^ or from my 
heart. I believe it contributed powerfully to direct 
me la that course of life which I have followed 
during the lajst forty years. It was eight years after 
this event that I saw my mother holding a gazette 
in the embrasure of a window in the castle of 
Wildenstein in Argovie, when my father, was pre- 
fect of the government of Berne. I saw her weep- 
ing bitterly. I ran to entreat her to tell me what 
occasioned her tears. She at first answered that 
she could not tell me, because I should not be 
able to imderstand her. Upon my renewed en- 
treaties, she said, that the Americans had lost a 
battle, and explained to me, in a manner suited 
to the understanding of a child of my age, the 
struggle between the English government and the 
freemen of North America. The impression which 
this account, accompanied by my mother's tears, 
produced upon me, is among the niunber of those 
which exerted a preponderating influence on my 
youthful development. It was about this time 
that I foimd myself, then twelve years of age, 
with an old aimt, under a large linden tree, 
before the castle of Wildenstein, attentively 
observing, while conversing with her, what was 
passing in the yard. We suddenly saw a man, 
clothed in a singular manner, with a thick beard 
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and long black hair, aacending with rapid 8t^ 
the avenue to the castle. My aiint^ alarmed at 
this apparition^ sought in her pocket for some- 
thing to give him> to induce him to withdraw. 
At the same time, I saw my father^ who> in the 
meanwhile had left the castle, hastening with 
great eagerness to unbrace him. My aimt was 
astonished, and I could hardly wait for a convenient 
moment to ask my father for an explanation of 
what seemed so enigmatical in the apparition that 
had exdted my curioaity. I learned, after the 
departure of this man, equally singular in his con- 
versation and appearance, that, notwithstanding 
his then repulsive aspect, he was highly distin- 
guished for his benevolent temper and devotedness 
to the best interests of humanity. It was upon 
this occasion that I heard for the first time the 
name of Pestalozzi* I had at Wildenstein two 
tutors, who exerted an influence over me which 
I shall always remember as a very instructive 
example. One of them, not having discovered 
my natural disposition, and not knowing how to 
impart the instruction which he was to give, 
tormented and wearied me, and, having driven 
me to the last extremity, supposed I was under 
a diabolical influence. This I knew was not the 
case^ although I felt that his suppositions would 
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lead me to open rebellion against this unpleasant* 
mentor, whose suspicions would have greatly in- 
jured me, if mj parents had not had the good sense 
to give his place to the excellent Mr. Rengger, 
since then minister of the interior of the Swiss 
republic. But the happiness resulting from en- 
joying his instructions was of short duration: 
this, however, did not prevent our becoming in- 
timately acquainted. Mr. Kengger's treatise upon 
the Calendar, which appeared in 1788, and his 
report of my school for the poor, published in 
1815, proved to what an extent our views and 
affections harmonised together. 

** I went, a few years after, with my mother to 
visit the castle of Konigsfelden, where the nobility 
of Austria had conspired against the liberty of 
Switzerland, under the auspices of Queen Agnes* 
The historical recollections which this place re- 
vived occupied me attentively. Here, too, I saw, 
contiguous to the castle of Konigsfelden, a house 
inhabited by insane persons, who had been gene- 
rally brought to this state by their bad conduct 
The wretched aspect they presented excited my 
compassion, and my mother, seizing the favourable 
moment, withdrew with me into her chamber, and 
there made me take the most solenm vows never 
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to lose sight of the unfortunate^ but always to 
assist them by all the means in my power. 
After I had pronounced these vows, my mother 
knelt down beside me and offered a fervent 
prayer, beseeching God to enable me to fulfil 
with fidelity the resolution I had formed. I 
afterwards went to Colmar, to the institution of 
the celebrated PfeffeL I revered him for his 
goodness, but I soon perceived that a blind man 
never ought to direct an enterprise of this kind ; 
and while I observed many useful features in this 
institution, I was struck with many unsuitable 
things which should be banished from the sphere 
of education. Having returned to Berne, my 
native city, I was at first almost wholly absorbed 
with the impressions produced by an excellent 
discourse delivered by my late father, as president 
of the Helvetic Society, at its meeting in Olten, 
upon the necessity of improving our national 
education. From that time I imbibed a decided 
taste for those studies which refer to it ; but t 
only found among my young companions at Berne 
a taste for gaming and dissipation ; and when I 
endeavoured to shelter myself from their pursuit 
in the most retired part of the paternal mansion, 
the fiimiture of my chamber was heaped up in 
confusion, by way of revenge for my neglect of 
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them.* About this time my late father^ then a 
senator of the republic of Berne, often said to 
me^ while going to the town-house, that he should 
defend more successfully the interests of his 
country, in proportion as he was fully persuaded 
that I should do so in my turn; and when he 
returned from the senate, saddened by the insuf- 
ficiency of his efforts for the public good, he frer 
quently remarked, that his disinterested views on 
the subject of his country's welfare received but 
little support from his colleagues, and observed 
that we must redouble our efforts if we would 
hope, one day, to realise our plans. The aspect 
of this venerable father of his country, so often 
grieved by his isolated condition, persevering, 
notwithstanding, in his painful duty, made an 
impression, which was only second to the one 
produced upon my heart by maternal affection, 
in determining the bent of my fdture life. I wa^ 
but sixteen years old when I entreated my father 
to permit me to leave my native city, that I might 

* At this period, in order to improye his health, which he 
had impaired hy study, he gave up the delicate dishes of his 
fiither's tahle for Tcry simple fare, and employed other means 
to harden his constitution. He endeavoured to render himself 
independent of artificial wants, and devoted to benevolent pur- 
poses the money wasted by his companions in luxury and 
amusement. 
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qualify myself to follow his example in the servioe 
of my countiy* My heroic mother frequently 
spoke to me of her grandfather, the Dutch admiral 
Van Tromp, and narrated his ezploitef, with the 
assistance of some trophies found among the 
family relics, one of which, a present from the 
king of Denmark, represented upon a box pf 
amber all the battles he had won. I was thus 
roused to a strong degree of patriotic excitement, 
and I applied myself to the study of the Greek 
language and antiquities with a learned Hellenist^ 
who had imitated the celelMrated Hemsterhuys 
without acquiring his talents. This man was 
then settled in a country parish in the canton of 
Berne, where he had formed a taste for good 
living and for the pleasures of the chase, and 
attempted to persuade me to accompany him at 
the very time when I was most desirous of 
studying. There I beheld all that was repulsive 
in the pride of learning, and in the exclusiveness 
of limited views of civil policy; and I finally left 
him, and retired to the house of a village pastor 
in the canton of Argovie. Here I. only found 
less pretensions to erudition, with a slight increase 
of philanthropy and elevation of soul, in the 
family in which I hoped to obtain an asylum 
favourable to the Muses and the cultivation of 
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those Yiitues of widch I stood in great need. I 
then travelled all over Switzerland in search of 
them; but I nowhere discovered the beau ideal 
which filled my heart and occnpied all the fiicul*- 
ties of my soiiL I pursued my studies for some 
time at the Grerman universities^ especially the 
study of law, under one of the most distinguished 
lawyersy Professor HofSEusker of Tubingen. This 
good man, to whom I communicated my ob- 
servations upon his public lectures, advised me 
not to attend them, but to limit myself to his 
private instruction. He lamented with me the 
obligation which the most learned men of Ger* 
many fell under, of adapting themselves to the 
wants of those practitioners who frequent the 
universities for the purpose of obtaining the 
means of earning a subsistence, without per- 
plexing themselves with the learning, which is 
only obtained by a rational study of the science. 
My attention was now drawn towards philo- 
sophical and political studies. The intensity with 
which I applied myself to them injured my health, 
and led me to wish ardently that an occasion 
would present itself in which I might devote my- 
self exclusively to some cause closely united with 
the best interests of humanity, 

^' I afterwards travelled again over the different 
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parts of Switzerland^ to examine its state^ to fiiid 
means of fulfilling my vows ; but I did not suc- 
ceed in my aim.* My observations only served 
-to convince me that^ with women as well as 
with men, it was necessary to begin with a well- 
'conducted education^ to produce, in progress of 
time, that domestic happiness and that influence 
upon the public prosperity towards which all my 
desire tended. The dangers with which the 
French revolution threatened my country induced 
me, in 1795, to visit France. I arrived in Paris 
after the fall of Robespierre, I often attended, 
^hile there, the meetings of the committee of 
public instruction, and was truly edified by the 
philanthropic and indefatigable activity of the 
Ahh6 Gr^goire, I often saw the Abb€ Sieyee 
and other leaders of public affSdrs, From the 
intrigues which I observed, I could foresee the 
events which caused Switzerland to yield in 1798. 

* In these jonrneys> wHich formed one of bis principal oc- 
cupations for ten years, it was F.'s leading object to make him- 
self acquainted with the state of the people, in order to learn how 
he could be most useful to them. The writer has been struck with 
observing how much more familiar he was with the men than 
with the mountains of his country. He generally travelled on 
foot, with his knapsack on his back, residing in the villages and 
fkrm-houses, and mingling in the labour and occupations, and 
partaking of the rude lodging and fare of the peasants, often 
extending his journeys to surrounding countries. 
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t retximed to my native country^ with the deaire 
of informing my countrymen of the destiny which 
awaited them, and of finding some means of 
averting it. With this object, I wrote several 
artidee in Ae gazettea, and circulated eevend 
pamphlets, in which I sought to convince my 
fellow-citizens that nothing remained for us but 
to sacrifice upon the altar of our country those 
exclusive privileges of the patrician order which 
had alienated the affection of the Swiss nation, 
and to regain their confidence by showing a 
noble zeal for the safety of our coimtry. I found 
but few friends disposed to listen to me, and I 
even passed as a revolutionist. But in 1798 my 
predictions were verified, and the French invaded 
Switzerland." 

Mr. Woodbridge thus continues : — ** The cha- 
racter of tiiis work renders it proper that I 
should only state briefly the political events which 
followed. At the approach of the French troops 
sent to overthrow the government of Switzerland, 
Fellenberg was active in raising and leading on 
the levy en masse from Lucerne, to resist them. 
But the city of Berne was taken, and the cause 
lost, before any efficient force could be organised. 
Fellenberg was proscribed, a price set upon his 
head, and he was compelled to fly to Germany. 

D 5 
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At this time he designed to come to the United 
States^ and sent some of his friends hither^ as a 
resource, in case of the utter ruin of affiurs at 
home. He was> however, soon afterwards recalled 
to Switzerland, and sent on a mission to Paris, to 
remonstrate against the rapacious and oppressive 
conduct of the agents of the French republic 
He was instrumental in procuring an order for 
the recall of one of the most profligate ; but the 
utter disregard of principle and honesty which 
pervaded the public men and public measures of 
the day, disgusted him with the diplomatic career, 
and he resigned his office. For ashort period after 
his return home he occupied a public station ; but 
the want of faith and pubUc spirit which he found 
in the government, in executing measures whose 
direction had been committed to him, confirmed 
his disgust for political life, and he resolved to 
abandon it entirely, until a better day should 
dawn upon his country. His early disappoint- 
ments in his examination of society — his investi- 
gation of the state of the common people — his 
intercourse with public men — and the convulsions 
he had witnessed, had all conspired to impress 
upon his mind the same conviction, that the anfy 
resource for ameliorating the state of his own and 
other countries, and preventing a repetition of the 
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lu>TtoT8 which he had witneaeed, wm to be found 
in earhf education^ and he resolved henceforth to 
devote himself to this as the object of his life. 
He was appointed a member of the Council of 
Education of Berne, but was soon convinced that 
nothing adequate could be accomjdished through 
the medixun of legislative commissions ; and^ being 
possessed of an ample fortune, he resolved to 
devote thiB to his great olgect, and ' to form on 
his own estate, and on an independent basis, a 
model institution, in which' it should be proved 
what education could accomplish for the benefit 
of humanity.' He married, about this time, a 
Bernese lady of the patrician family of Tschamer, 
who has borne him twelve children, six of whom, 
as well as their mother, are devoted coadjutors in 
his plan of benevolence. In pursuance of this 
great design, ^formed,' as he observed, ^at Paris, 
in presence of those usurpers who had seized upon 
his country like a vulture upon its prey,' he 
purdiased' the estate called Hofwyl, in the vicinity 
of Berne, and his subsequent life forms an im- 
portant page in the records of hmnanity. 

^ We cannot omit thd following testimony to the 
value of a religious education, contained in the 
concluding section of this letter, from which we 
have niade extracts. It is the more remarkable, as 

D 6 
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he preserved this unwavering belief in revelation 
at a period when Europe was inundated with 
infidelity. The sincerity and strength of his con- 
victions may be inferred from ihe efforts he made 
to convince an imbeliever of his acquaintance, as 
described in the following extract: — *I have 
passed over in silence, my dear sir, all that yoir 
are already acquainted with ; but I cannot forbear 
mentioning that I am also under great obligations 
to my late esteemed parents for the cultivation of 
my religious character. They were both very 
pious, and Christians in the fiill extent of the 
term, in practice as well as in principle and sen- 
timent. In consequence of their instructions in 
early life, I have never had any doubts upon the 
subject of religion. The degree of certainty 
which accompanied it was so great, that it ap- 
peared to me impossible that an unbeliever could 
withstand the evidence upon which I groimdedmy 
religious belief when eighteen years old. The 
unbeliever you spoke of was forty-eight years of 
age. He declared that when his mother died he 
had seen the complete dissolution of human life ; 
and his relations, distinguished for their religious 
attainments, had renounced all hope of restoring 
him to a more cheerful and consoling belief. I 
was not, however, discouraged, and -remained six 
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months in his retreat on the shores of the Lake of 
Zurich^ in order to convince him of his error ; but 
I failed to enlighten him as completely as he 
failed to darken my mind. Many other circmn- 
stances contributed to throw light upon the 
subject of religion^ and confirm my belief. It 
appears to me unnecessary to add any thing to 
this account^ which must be succinct to fulfil its 
ami. 
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LETTER V. 

The first evening of our arri^ was poased in 
the aociety of M. de Fellenbeig's faniily, which 
oonsists of his aon and daughter-in-Jaw, and four 
unmarried daughters. Our diildren, and the lade 
with whom we were already acquainted, were 
invited to join ua. There was no other restntist 
than such as is imposed bj the habits of good 
aodety. Conversation and music were our 
amusements, the room being sufBciently lai^ to 
allow both to proceed without interruption to, 
either. We retired at an early hour, satisfied and 
thaokfiil that thus far all was welL We had 
arranged to visit Hofwyl previous to the vacation, 
both because we desired to see the Institution at 
work, and also because we would not deprive 
our sons of the advantage of the tour which 
occupies the summer holidays. It was imderstood 
they were to pass their hours of recreation with 
us, and that there was to be no other intemiptioii 
to their usual course of life. The regularity ob- 
served on all occasions has always been so com- 
plete, that it was mentioned to us as a ^gulor 
circumstance by one of the pupils, that an extra 
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half-holiday has never been known at HofwyL 
Onr first morning was occupied in general observ- 
ations; it was a warm bright day, and we left 
our apartments to saunter about, with the feelings 
of travellerB, who somewhat weary of locomotion^ 
were yet well prepared to enjoy the quiet contem- 
plation of the industry going on around 

Imagine us seated on one of the many benches 
scattered about the place, ready to receive rather 
than seek impressions. Not far from us is the 
study where one of the music-masters gives the 
lessons — sufficiently distant from the other class- 
rooms to avoid interruption* We hear the sound 
of a violin evidently in the hands of a beginner^ 
making his first attempts at scales, aided at inter- 
vals by a confirmed and well-practised hand At 
a little distance are scattered some of the Real 
Schulers (the pupils of themiddle school) sketching 
the large bam and adjacent buildings — a master 
superintending them* On our left, near the 
Man^, are two or three of the Rural Scholars 
breaking stones for the repair of the roads ; while 
under the shade of the projecting roof of the 
school-ho^e, dt two women preparing the vege- 
tables for the noon-day meal; and occasionally 
passing to and fro, in the ftdfilment of their par- 
ticular avocations, may be seen a smith, a car- 
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penter, a shoemaker, or a vacher (dairf-man), &c. 
Afiter a while we change our place, and paaetng 
through the chateau garden, two women in their 
broad-brimmed black chip hats, their bmded hair 
h img in g down their backs, are clearing the rows of 
lettuces, beans, peas, &c from weeds ; and hj the 
time we are seated under the sycamores on the 
play-ground, the clock of the great house strikes 
the hour, and is echoed by his brother of the 
ch&teau. Then in about another minute the 
sounds of young cheerful voices are heard; and 
from the doors of the Grande M^sOn, the car- 
penters' shop, music-room, fencing-room, &c. issue 
the young students ; the fountiun is surrounded, 
some washing their hands in the ba^n, and all in 
turn drinking from the ever-flowing pipe which 
they can reach by means of a step, and by grasfnng 
in allow the stream to flow through their 
out any danger of wetting their clothes, 
hree run to the circular swing, another 
de pole, while a party of the little 
i on the horizontal tree, and commence 
have never seen before, but which a 
ter may describe. Some are off to the 
A professor leaves the great house, and 
le bosquet ; another is leaning over the 
oeath the portico, two or three of the 
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elder lads talking with him. In something more 
than fiye minutes all is quiet^ some have re-entered 
the Grand Maison, one has nm up the stairs to 
the carpenters' shop ; the sound of voices singing 
in parts is heard from the music-room; two or 
three boys with drawing-books and pencil-cases, 
accompany the drawing-master to another part of 
the grounds ; while a party of Beal Schiders go 
towards the fields with a master, the large tin 
case carried by one of them betokens a botanis- 
ing excursion; we too move on, and passing 
near the spot whence we heard the violin, we 
now catch the notes of a pianoforte ; we next 
hear the stamp of the fencer, so expressive of 
defiance and of eagerness for the encounter, 
followed by the clash of the foils, and the voice 
of the fencing-master, uttering in French the 
peculiar phraseology of his art. Beneath the 
trees sits a servant knitting, while the little 
children under her care are playing near her. At 
the foimtain by the ch&teau is a rural scholar 
washing some of the windows, which are so con- 
trived as to be removed whole, and thus cleaned 
at a great economy of time, labour, and personal 
safety. Proceeding to the manage, or gymnasium, 
we find some of the Real Schulers going through 
their gymnastic exercises. 
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This is a slight sketch of the kind of scene daily 
and hourly going on at HofwyL On this our 
first introduction we felt that we were breathing 
an atmosphere of willing industry. Yet the 
moving power was invisible. No beUs — no 
fiignals — no authoritative voices — no truants — 
no creeping laggards. The clocks strike the 
hours, and the occupations change, each pupil 
proceeds to his next occupation as a matter of 
course, an interval of ten minutes being allowed. 
<* What,** I inquired of a pupil who had been at 
Hofwyl nearly a year, " is the penalty for failing 
to be in time at the various lessons?" " I don't 
know of any particular punishment," was the re* 
ply ; " of course if the fault were often repeated, 
it would be corrected ; but one would rather not 
be too late." This remark, together with the appa* 
rent willingness and regularity witii which all 
proceeded to their occupations, is one evidence of 
the successful application of the principle ^' to 
respect tiie liberty of tiie pupiL" Mr. Wood- 
bridge has made some admirable remarks on this 
subject. He says, ^^ in general the pupil is taught 
and required to govern himself.^ Where there are 
arbitrary restraints and severe penalties, this re- 
sult can scarcely be secured; and at least it must 
be difficult to discover whether obedience arises 
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from fear of punishment, or from eonscientioue- 
ness. After eetablishing such precautionary mea- 
sures as shut out evil influence and example, the 
pupils enjoy a freedom which assists in the de- 
velopment of character, and in forming habits of 
selF-goyemment. The free and kind intercourse 
between the masters and the pupils also tends to 
produce these results. 

Having thus glanced at the surface, I will next 
endeavour to give you some notion of the locality 
and the buildings* Hofwyl is situated about two 
leagues from Berne, in a slight undulating plain; 
the highest ground is cultivated, the lowest forms 
meadows. There are no buildings upon the estate 
but such as belong to M. de Fellenberg, and are 
connected with the institution. From the midst 
of a group of trees on the most elevated part of 
the estate rise a number of buildings, which are 
imposing, from their size, their admirable propor- 
tions, and their grand but simple style of archi- 
tecture. These buildings are arranged with the 
most minute regard to their several uses, and ex- 
hibit in their construction an attention to order 
and economy both of time and property. 

The Graade Maison is the most important of 
the buildings. It is 240 feet long, and 76 wide, 
and contains 60 wanned apartments. It is a 
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double houBe, divided in the midst on each story, 
by corridors paved with stone. Tbere are en- 
tranceB at each end of the lower corridor and in 
the middle of the S. iront, which are reached by 
a Aight of stone steps, covered by a portico. Each 
end of the corridor on the second floor is termi- 
nated by a balcony, the one conunanding a view 
of the Alps, the other of the Jura. I shall allude 
agun to the interior of this building. 

The next most striking object is the eh&t«au, 
with its tower looking as if covered with scale 
armour. It was the only building on the estate 
when M. de Fellenbeig purchased it. It is sur- 
roimded on three sides by a garden, and the back, 
or rather the second front, (for here is the main 
entrance, covered by a portico,) looks into a part 
of the little wood, or bosquet The bureau, or 
office for conducting all the business of the esta- 
blishment, is in the chfiteau, and the other part 
of the house was formerly inhabited by Madame 
de Fellenberg and her young family. Opposite 
GIrande Maison is the play-ground for the 
is of the high school, which extends along the 
of the chateau garden to the high road, 
h leads to Munchen Buchsee; the road 
ng from Berne terminates at the great 
3. That part of the play-ground which 
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fronts the latter edifice, is flanked by two bnild- 
ings; one containing the cabinet-makers' shop, 
with a storehouse and cellars ; the other is iJso 
appropriated to the latter use, having formerly 
be^n the house used for the girls' school conducted 
by Miss de Fellenberg. On the fourth side of 
the play-ground is the small wood known as the 
Bosquet. In the centre is a fountain, consisting 
of a large stone basin, into which the water con- 
stantly flows through a pipe, issuing from a co- 
lumn facing the chief entrance. There is a 
similar fountain opposite the portico of the 
ch&teau. Imagine yourself in this portico: on 
the right you have trees between you and the 
road; on the other side of which road you see the 
large buildings appropriated to the rural school, 
to the workshops, and to the agricultural depart- 
ment ; at the end of this group of trees a building 
with a fencing-room, and other large apartments 
on the ground floor ; and on the floor above these 
the' sleeping-rooms of the Real Schulers, or pupils 
of the intermediate school On your left is 
another large building, called the Garden House ; 
here is the kitchen and dining-room of the real 
schule, the museum, and above, apartments occu- 
pied by some of the masters, with a covered 
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gallery looking into the flower-garden, wherein 
is a pretty jet d'eau. 

The last building immediately connected with 
the upper and intermediate schools is the ma- 
n^e, the lower part of which is devoted to the 
purposes of gynmastic exercises, the upper part 
to the class-rooms for the middle school. The 
former is upwards of 100 feet long, and 50 wide ; 
large colunms support the ceiling; and at the 
upper end is a gallery, from whence the exercises 
may be viewed. There is no floor, but the earth 
is frequently raked up, to render it soft in places 
where the nature of the exercises render such a 
protection necessary. The manage is provided 
with all the machinery necessary to a complete 
course of gymnastics — the ladder, rack, climbing 
and jumping poles, and horse; of the latter 
there are two, one less than the other, for the 
younger classes. Attached to the man^e is a 
stable for the riding-horses, some of the elder 
pupils being permitted to ride. The saddlers' shop 
is also here. 

The gardens cultivated by the pupils of the 
high school lie behind the carpenters' shop on the 
side of the road to Berne, while those belonging to 
the middle school are situated behind the man^e. 
The latter mostly contain vegetables, and are ge- 
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nerally in good order : the former do not on the 
whole exhibit the same appearance of continued 
industry; except^ indeed, in a few instances, where 
there is evidence of taste as well as of perseve- 
rance. Yet even the idlers spontaneously acknow- 
ledge the charms of their neighbours' territory, 
and are evidently discontented with themselves. 
During my stay I was frequently invited to look 
at the pinks in IL's garden, and the roses in L.'sy 
even by the tenants who had little to show in 
their own plots; but they always felt a respect 
for the labours of their companions, and regret 
for their own neglect, with the determination to 
amend. In some instances the resolution was 
acted upon ; and at my next visit the weeds had 
vanished, and the borders were raked. 

I have abready alluded to the bath : this is at 
some little distance from the buildings ; it consists 
of a circular stone basin, about ninety feet in 
diameter, with a fountain in the middle, which is 
constantly flowing, while there is also an outlet 
for the redimdant water. The sides of the basin 
consist of a series of steps, and its depth is about 
twelve feet : it is surroimded by a narrow path, 
sheltered by a tall, thick hedge ; and about ond 
sixth of the circle is occupied by a wooden alcove, 
or dressing-room, openx^nly on the side of the 
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water : from the roof of this building projects a 
sort of gallery^ from which the expert swimmers 
plunge, or, as it is technically called at Hofwjl, 
make a head. A plank even with the ground 
projects over the rim of the basin, for the less 
practised swinmiers to jump from. 

I must say a few words about the bosquet, or 
small wood, which affords a most agreeable shelter 
in the noon-day heat. It is well provided with 
seats, and it was gratifying to observe that neither 
these nor the trees exhibited any marks of cutting 
and carving or wilful mischief. In the midst of 
this bosquet stands a building, or rather a roof 
with its supports, covering double rows of benches 
and desks^ capable, perhaps, of containing up- 
wards of one hundred persons. On inquiring its 
purpose, I found it had been erected to accom- 
modate the schoolmasters, invited from all parts 
of Switzerland to assemble during a portion of 
the summer to receive lessons upon the science of 
education. I shall endeavour to learn more about 
this normal school, which Mr, Woodbridge has 
spoken of at some length; but I will just now 
transcribe a passage from a paper in the " Penny 
Magazine," describing a visit to Hofwyl in 1832 : 
" My attention was peculiarly arrested by about 
one hundred men, who, in a large open building 
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erected in a recess in the garden, appeared to be 
engaged, like boys in a school-room. Over the 
entrance was inscribed this motto : * The hope of 
their coimtry.'" When the traveller, in company 
with M. de Fellenberg, visited the different de- 
partments of the institution, he thus once again 
alludes to this spot : " But here," said my vene- 
rable companion, ^'is the engine upon which I 
rely for effecting the moral regeneration of my 
country (and my attention was directed to the men 
whom I had before seen in the morning) ; these 
are the masters of village schools, come here to 
imbibe my principles, and to perfect themselves in 
their duty. These men have 6000 pupils under 
them ; and if, by the blessing of God, I can con- 
tinue the direction of them, success is certain." 

I shall probably be able, in a future letter, to 
give you a further account of this yearly meeting. 
I daily find fresh matter for observation, reflection, 
and interest, and am quite sure my visit will not 
be long enough to acquaint myself with all that is 
achieved; but I shall have the opportunity of 
availing myself of the information obtained by 
several competent writers. 



E 
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LETTER VL 

Yoi; ehall now accompacy me through the in- 
terior of the Oninde MuBon, in order that you 
may have aa clear an idea as I can ffye yon 
by description of the localities : you muat, then, 
people them with their active tenants, and I will 
challenge even your fertile and maternal fancy 
to produce a more cheerful, busy family. 

I have already s^d that a etone corridor runs 
through the house from end to end, while the 
principal entrance is in the middle of the front. 
Opposite this entrance is the stone eturcase, one 
flight leading down to the kitchen and cellars, 
the other to the first and second floors. As you 
enter, the suite of apartments on the right are 
occupied by AL de Fellenbeig ; on the left are 
the ij'i'ng and music rooms, which communicate 
by very huge folding-doore : these rooms are 
lighted by eight windows. On the opposite side 
of the corridor, corresponding with these last- 
named apartmentB, are those used for divine 
service, which are also divided by folding-doors. 
The other half of this side of the house contains 
one study and the drawing-room, or salon. This 
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room has two windows at the end, looking into 
a small shrubbery, and six at the side, com- 
manding a view of the lake, bounded by meadows, 
wooded hills, and corn-fields, the scenery very 
much resembling that of a cultivated English 
park* The study is connected with the salon 
by folding-doors, and looks upon the same 
prospect. Here one class pursue their private 
study or preparation, and receive some of their 
lessons. Desks are placed across the room, a 
given space allotted to each lad, who has in 
front of him a small closet and drawers, in which 
he keeps his books, papers, and other property. 
By this arrangement the students have no commu- 
nication with opposite neighbours, and thus a good 
deal of temptation to idle play and conversation is 
avoided. There are other studies similarly ar- 
ranged, on this side of the house. 

The rooms on the first floor, though large and 
lofty, are not of such vast dimensions as those 
below. Some of them are used as class-rooms, 
while others are appropriated to the masters who 
reside in this part of the establishment. Amongst 
the former are two rooms devoted to the study of 
drawing, fitted up with a fine collection of casts, 
selected at Rome, and consisting of busts, torsos, 
extremities, the capitals and bases of pillars, 
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friezes, &C. The large statues of the ghuliator Lao- 
coon and others are placed in the music-room. 

On the second floor are the dormitories, ar- 
ranged in the following manner: — One side of 
the house is occupied by two long rooms, the 
sides of which are divided by partitions nearly 
reaching the ceiling; within each partition are 
two beds and two washing-etands. At the end of 
the dormitory a square space is partitioned off, 
and within this is the bed of a master who accom- 
panies the boys to the apartment at the hour ap- 
pointed for retiring to rest, and remuns there 
until they are asleep ; and he is the first to wake 
and arouse them in the morning. There is a large 
stove at each end of the room. The arrangements 
in the dormitories evince a conscientious and cau- 
tious regard to moral purity. 

One portion of the upper story is used as an 
hospital, a department very rarely in demand; 
still it is in readiness,, and is contiguous to the 
apartments of Anna Maria, the bonne of the es- 
tablislmicnt. She has been reared and truned in 
the institution, and is tlie wife of an old servant; 
and her good qualities fit her in every way for the 

I'.ij!! . _r jjj,^ duties, which in the eyes of a 

rill admit to be of some importance, 
light not have voluntarily desired to 
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Bee her capabilities as a nurse exercised^ yet, as 
they were called forth by a trifUng occasion, I 
could not regret a circumstance that enabled me 
to ascertain the great care and tenderness bestowed 
upon the sick at HofwyL One of my sons (a 
new comer) had a slight swelling on the thigh, 
occasioned apparently by the sting of a fly, when 
coming out of the batL And here I may ob^ 
serve M. de Fellenbeig was the first to discover a 
circumstance unperceived by me; he observed 
that the child limped. I name this merely to 
remark upon a characteristic of his mind; that, 
occupied as he is by vast subjects, the most 
minute circumstances never escape his attention ; 
and it is a universal observation at Hofwyl, that 
M. de Fellenberg sees and knows every thing. 
Yet there is an absence of all littleness ; he ob- 
serves, with the watchful eye of benevolence, with 
the care that would prevent, not punish — that 
seeks to convert every event into an ultimate 
cause of good. I mention these evidences of the 
mental character of M. de Fellenberg not so 
much on account of the immediate advantage they 
confer upon the pupils of Hofwyl, as for the ulti- 
mate good of general education. The qualities 
of a mind that has conceived and executed so 
much are worthy the attention of all who make 
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education their ocoupatkot and stady ; and there- 
fore it is that M. de Fellenbei^ himself must be 
considered in conjunction with his works. 

But to return to the inTalid. who was placed 
during the day in an airy ^lartment, where he wae 
occasionally looked in upon by the ladiee, his 
companione, and the maaters. It waa amoaing 
enough to obeerre the communication between 
Anna Maria and her patient; she speaking no 
English, he having jacked np a few Qennan 
phrases; yet she comprehended all he needed, 
and by those ugns wbioh serve as a imiTersal 
language, ascertained and fulfilled all his wishes 
with maternal instinct and tendemeas. One good 
little fellow amongst the pnpils devoted some part 
of his hours of recreation to a game of chess with 
the invalid ; others brought him their most enter- 
tfti-ning books, wliile many of the elder lads 
afforded him the sympathy of a friendly inquiry 
and a kind look: none seemed to forget that one 
of their fraternity waa deprived of his freedonk 
Although the indisposition waa of so slight a 
nature, M. de Fellenberg also saw the child daily, 
to aacertun that he waa well cared for, and re- 
ceived the report of the medical man. I may as 
well observe here, that the latter resides at the 
next village, and r^ularly attends the establish- 
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ment ; but if any caae ooooro Tequiring more than 
aunple treatmenty a physician fix>m Beme is con* 
suited. 

I haye wandered a long way from the upper 
0tory of the Grande Maison ; indeed so far that we 
will go at once to the antipodes^ namely the 
Idtchen and cellars. These are all under ground, 
and are very extensive. A large square stove is 
placed in the centre of the kitchen, and serves for 
all culinary purposes — baking, boiling, firying, 
and stewing ; wood and turf being the fueL The 
smoke is made to descend, and to assist in heating 
the flues, which in addition to the stoves, convey 
warmth throughout the house. By the way, these 
stoves are all of earthenware, and I presume the 
unpleasant effects of hot iron are thus avoided. 
All the utensils are near at hand, arranged with 
a r^ard to economy of time, as well as cleanli- 
ness and order. When the meals are ready, the 
dishes are enclosed in a moveable closet, placed 
against the wall, and raised by the turning of a 
wheel into the dining room above. 

The cellars fill an important part in the house* 
hold economy of Hofwyl, since they are prin* 
cipally used as receptacles for the stores of 
vegetables for the winter. Here large quantities 
of potatoes, apples, peas, beans, &c. are protected 
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&om the froBt, and vegetables also are preserved 
green, euch as cabbages and lettuces, for winter 
use, by setting them in dry sand. 

The servants (and I believe the custom prevtuls 
generally in Switzerland and on the Continent) do 
not undertake only one portion of service ; they are 
not merely cooks, houaemuds, or kitchen-maids, 
but share the work of the house amongst them- 
selves. The cook is perhaps so far an exception 
that she always directs the culinary department, 
with some sssietance from the other servants. 
The preparation of the vegetables chums much 
time and attention; and at certain hours before 
the noon and evening meal, it is usual to see 
two or three women sitting at the end of the 
house, cntting and trimming the lettuces, cabbages, 
and potatoes, and frequently enlivening their task 
by singing in parts. The women at work in the 
ds thus often cheer their toil, 
whistling o'er the lea," and the 
f the milk-maid, have been fa^ 
th English poets ; but the union 
dooy gives a refinement to the 
nu^c, which does not belong to 
rural population. I beUeve we 
vith rustic songs which do not 
iiem, and that the best effects of 
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vocal music are yet unknown to our peasantry. 
A great step has been made by the adoption of 
Mr. Hullah's method for teaching schools, and it 
is fair to expect that the next twenty years will 
evince the value of music as an adjunct in edu- 
cation.* 

I shall conclude this letter with an extract 
from the report made to 1' Academic Agricole, 
Manufacturiere et Commerciale, by M. Raymond 
de VericoBur, who, in 1835, was deputed by that 
society to convey to M. de Fellenberg the hono- 
rary medal they had voted him. M. de Vericoeur 
resided at Hofwyl for fifteen months, and framed 
the report I allude to. He says, " One cannot 
inhabit Hofwyl and not speak of the simple and 
pure lives of the patriot founder and his family ; 
his paternal care; his endeavours to propagate the 
knowledge of, the taste for, and the habits of 
virtue ; the persuasive influence of example ; the 
amenity which wins the heart; the discernment 
which enables him to judge of men, and to appoint 
those to the situations for which they are best 
fitted. One must follow M. de Fellenberg, as I 
have been permitted to do, into private life. I 

* A recent letter from one of my sons has this passage : " I 
do not think I should like Hofwyl so well, if it were not for the 



music." 
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woulil denre to give some idea of tlie patriarchal 
union of tliis family ; happy in their occupatioiiB, 
their duties, and their pleasures, all of which are 
in accordance with the Divine laws. I would 
deure to show the heart of the just in the midst 
of human vicissitudes, ehedding happiness, resig- 
nation, fortitude, and peace upon all around him. 
I would, in short, desire, by the simple language 
of truth, to vivify aimilar sentiments in the minds 
of others, to enlighten those who live in ignorance 
of such feelings, and thus perhaps to induce some 
amongst us to pursue the path to the real, the 
only true happiness which results £rom a harmony 
between our paseiona, our habits, and our duties ; 
but I pause before a field so rich, so fruitfiiL 
It is BufBcient to viut Hofwyl, in order to awaken 
a sympathy for what is good, great, and beautiful! 
The tree is judged by its fruit j judge the pro- 
prietor by his works, and you cannot refuse him 
your admiration and yoiur gratitude." 
Cordially uniting in these sentiments. 

Yours, &C. 
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LETTER VTL 

Febhaps the most strikmg part of the Hofwyl 
education is the moral training. M. de Fellenberg 
has not regarded education as instruction : he con- 
siders the life of man as a long course of edu- 
cation, a preparation for hereafter ; and he regards 
childhood and youth as the period when the 
mind and character are to be submitted to an 
especial control^ to a direction which shall sur- 
round the indiyidual with moral influences^ and 
protect him from all that has an opposite ten- 
dency. The systems of reward and punishment, 
common to the prevailing systems of education, 
are not the means adopted by M. de Fellenberg. 
Every thing at Hofwyl is arranged so as to tend 
to one and the same object, L e. moral iri/luence. 
There is a protection from evil, and a guidance 
towards what is good, which, though unseen and 
unacknowledged by the inexperienced pupils, is 
gradually and continually producing effect upon 
character and conduct The principles which have 
guided M. de Pellenberg are foimded upon the 
nature of man, his connection with external nature, 
his relations with his fellow beings, and his immortal 
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destiny. Acknowledging the euetence of certun 
faculties, he regarde their development as a duty 
imposed upon the educator by the Creator, who 
formed them in his infinite wisdom and benero- 
the production of good. He looks upon 
IS one great family, wherein the indivi- 
Gt cannot be separated from the general 
md he acts on the principle, that by tWi- 
endment the general reformation wiU be 
At Hofwyl, therefore, we find provi- 
for the development of every part of 
amctcr combined into one great whole ; 
ectual advancement etrengthening the 
igress ; the reli^oue and moral virtues 
g, supporting, and adorning intellectual 
while the physical powers are fortified 
med, in order that the moral and mental 
ly effect their purposes with all the 
a healthy action. 

every means are adopted to establish a 
luence, the exclusion of every influence 
owards evil is carefully aimed at. M. 
berg considers the powers of children as 
I endeavours to apportion their trials and 
QB to their powers of forbearance and 
, They are guarded from vice and im- 
\A from all familiarity with what may 
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comipt the heart, undermme principle, or deceive 
the judgment,— from aU the eophisms and de- 
.ceitfiilness with which vice or self-indulgence 
deceives the xmsuspecting and the inexperienced ; 
but he does not desire to shut out all experience 
of the consequences of error. You will perceive 
that I allude to the distinction between external 
influence and internal impulse. The former, if 
evil, is shut out as much as possible, and thus the 
latter is less difficult to regulate. In the con- 
versations I have with him, he makes frequent 
allusions to the necessity of patiently bearing with 
the repetition of the same fault, and of the ad- 
vantage of continual representations on the same 
subject — on apprend & marcher en tombant; 
and so must it be with th^ moral advancement. 
The value of patience and hopeful perseverance 
is inestimable in the educator. 

The nature of the occupations, the regularity 
and the certainty which belong to all the arrange- 
ments of Hofwyl, are amongst the best of its 
influences; they unquestionably appertain to the 
machinery of education ; but while habits continue 
to exert so vast a power over human nature, there 
must be routine, and the routine adopted should 
be that which will ensure the purest habits of 
thought and action. You remember Madame 
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Neoker de SaasBore's remarii upon the advantages 
of regular tiabita ; " Respect for fixed plans and 
settled hours is a social princij^ without which 
we cannot agree with our fellow-creatures. It ie 
even an advantage io solitude. The regular re- 
turn of the same occupations has a certuo charm ; 
it produces the effect of rhythm in muBio, and 
gently marks the course of time." The andents 
represented the hours as graceful divinities, dancing 
hand in hand. I need scarcely observe that the 
association of different minds will have an effect 
upon character, or that the conununion between 
the pupils must tend to produce inrcumBtancee 
which lead to experience. While the watchful- 
ness exertdsed over conduct and converBation ex- 
tends to the prevenlion of whatever can injure, 
morally, mentally, or physically, it does not 
shut out those exhitntions of natural feeling which, 
when judiciously treated, are all helps in edu- 
catioD. In the little worid of Hofwyl, the weak- 
nesses and defects of character, the pride, the 
vanity, the tyranny, or the eelfishnees of human 
nature, show themselves in some of their nu- 
merous forms ; but they are converted into en- 
gines of ultimate benefit. To direct, to guide, 
to form — not to crush and eradicate the original 
character, is, accon^ng to M. de Fellenberg, the 
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part of the educator. The qualilieB of every 
mind are bad only when excessiye or defectiTe» 
or relatively ill-balanced. An excess of firmness 
is obstinacy ; a deficiency^ infirmity of purpose. 
Excessive prudence degenerates into timidity ; a 
want of h, constitutes rashness. Self-respect may 
rise into pride, or fall into a loss of the self-con- 
fidence necessary to success. Natural character 
cannot be eradicated, but faults may be kept in 
subjection by the predominance of better feelings. 
The influence of public opinion is often an aid to 
better motives. At Hofwyl, therefore, character 
is allowed to display itself, and to have its effect. 
Thus the tyrannically disposed will be known, 
even though the weak are protected from the evils 
of tyranny ; the passionate, the timid, the idle, 
the discontented, the conceited, manifest their 
several dispositions, and sooner or later find their 
true place in the estimation of their fellows.* 
Yet such qualities are not made obvious by the 
treatment of the masters, as you wiQ see when I 
come to speak of pimishment. 

* The system pursued at Hofwyl affords in many respects a 
practical illustration of the Rev. Sidney Smith's definition 
of ** the best education," in the article on public schools, already 
quoted : " The vital and essential part of a school is the 
master ; but, at a public school, no boy, or at the best only a 
very few, can see enough of him '^to derive any considerable 
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The nustersi who reside constuitly with the 
pupils, are trained to be educators : many of them 

benefit trom bit chBTBcter, maimen, and inforauitioi]. It is 
certunlf of emineiit v*e, partictilftrlf to a yomig nun of rank, 
that he ihonld have tired among boy », bat it is only so when 
they are all moderMely watched by some snperior ondentanding. 
The morality of boyi ii geoeraUy vety imperfect, theit notions 
of hoDODT extremely mistaken, and their object! of ambitioD 
&«qaently very ahturd. The probability then ii, that the kind 
of discipline they eierciie otbt each other will produce (whea 
left to itself) a great deal of mischief; and yet this is tbe dis- 
cipline to which every child at a pnblic school is not only 
necessarily exposed, bat prindpally confined. 

"We haie no hesitation, ho wGTer, in saying that that edncation 
seems to as to be the beat which mingles a domestic with a 
school life, and wbicli gives to a youth the advantage wbich is 
to be derived ftnm the learning of a master, and the emulation 
jciety of other boys, together with tb? 
ich he mnit experience in the boose of 
this speeies of education frotn pecn- 
or situation is not attainable, we are 
ity of twenty or thirty boys nnder the 
1, andaboveall,af amanof good tense, 
t adapted fbr the edncation of youth. 
ent to excite a considerable degree of 
oj some insight into the diversities of 
sabject him to the observation and 
It by no means follows that a 
vajs interfere with his authority and 
Iways the means i he may coonive at 
snnot approve, and suffer some little 
certain extent, whicb if indulged in 
tended with irretrievable misohirf'; he 
jject is to fit his pupil for the world, 
a very bad preparation for complete 
>ntrol ', that it is not bad policy to ex- 
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have been reared in the institution; they have 
studied the best means of developing character, 
and are able to avail themselves of every circum- 
stance which can ud their object M. de Fellen- 
berg regards the educator as the representative of 
the parent, and as such provides for the welfare 
of his adopted children. The interests he takes 
in every occurrence, the importance he attaches 
to aU the details of his great design, inspires his 
assistants with a carefulness and an activity which 
ensure success. '' Le devoir avant tout " is a 
principle upon which he desires them to act: 
there are no evidences of the hireling ; a strong 
sense of the sacred character of their calling, ai| 
earnest but humble adoption of the spirit which 
dictated the invitation to ^' little children," appear 
to inspire those who watch over the youth of 
HofwyL I think I have abeady told you that 
although there are twenty-«ix professors, there are 
only eight who live with the pupils of the high 
school, or have any charge over conduct. M. de 
Fellenberg conceives that a good classical or 
French master is not necessarily a good educator ; 

pose a young man, under the eye of superior i^risdom, to some 
of those dangers irhich will assail him hereafter in greater nnm- 
her, and in greater strength, when he has only his own resoorces 
to depend upon." 
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he ma; give the best poBeible inBtraction in his 
particular department, bat he msy have habite, cv 
even peculiarities of manneTi whitdi are not d^ 
sirable examples for youth. Uany of the teachen 
at Hofvryl only aseociate with the pupils while 
^ving them a certain leeaon, and have no ooniiiin> 
nioation with them at other times, further than the 
mutual interchange of the civilitieB of life, when 
they meet casually. The general probity and kind- 
ness of the masters secure to them the respect and 
confidence of their pupils. The wholesome restntiot 
they ezeruse produces neither fear nor hypocrisy ; 
the presence of one in authority has the effect of 
indirectly checking the propen^ty to ^ror, and 
it often happens that a gentle remonstrance, a 
word of advice, or a mere hint, aeaata a child to 
conquer himself, by thus reminding him of hie 
natural weakness. When looking on, during a 
general game, in which some of the masters join 
(rounders I think the English boys called it), I 
have observed that while there is perfect freedom* 
there is none of the licence which would ohi^ 
racterise the sport of boys happy to eacupe 
from unjust or injudicious restrtunt. Yet the 
masters assume no authority ; it is evidently the 
character of the individuals, not their position, 
which preeerres them from the consequences the 
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proyerb aflcribes to familiarity. One aflemooiit 
when the boys of the high echool were playing 
one of these games in all the noise and yigonr of 
joyous and healthy relaxation^ ILde FeUenbeig 
and his daughter returned in the carriage from 
Berne. The play ground, as I have told yon, is 
in fifont of the Ghande Maison, and as the carriage 
drove up, the boys unanimously and spontaneously 
discontinued their sport until M. and Miss de 
Fellenbeig had entered the house. In this at* 
tention there was no servility ; it Vas eridently the 
willing homage of respect. 

Before we yisited Hofwyl, our natural anxiety 
for the welfare of our children had been somewhat 
heightened by reports calculated to prejudice us 
airainst the institution, attributin£; injustice, 
s^, »d tyrannical BuperviZ to M. de 
Fellenberg. These statements were certainly 
sufficiently yague and unsupported; yet, such as 
they were, justice to ourselves, to our children, and 
to their educators, demanded their investigation. 
Our own observation have enabled us in many 
instances to decide that the chare^es are wholly 
without foundation, or have »Z from r^ 
ception or insufficient investigation: we have 
questioned many of the pupils, and their testimony 
is entirely satisfactory ; and we have conversed 
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finely with M. de Fellenberg, who has treated the 
subject with the greatest candour, affording us 
every ezplanatioiL I have good grounds for 
believing that many pupils have been sent to 
HofWyl with minds and habits much perverted; 
that, impatient of the auperintendence (which in 
Buch oases is strict and continual), their repissent- 
ations have been coloured by their own way- 
ward feelings ; measures needful in an individual 
case, to prevent evil influence and example, have 
been misrepresented as the regulations of the 
institution ; the most contemptible espionage 
have been attributed to the masters, and to M. 
de Fellenberg. We are living in the midst of the 
institution, having acceea to all parts of the 
eatablishment, communicatiiig freely with the 
pupils and the masters, and in no one instance 
have we found these chaiges borne out by fact. 

I know no more convincing proof of the real 
freedom, the wise liberty, these lads enjoy, than 
their open fearless manner: they are always at 
their ease ; they know exactly what may and may 
not be done: none of the natural evidences of 
health and activity are denied them ; they move 
about the house with the firm step and the cheer- 
ful voice which would characterise them at home, 
neither ^prehensive of being seen or heard. The 
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hours of the day which terminate their different 
studies are as regularly marked by their noisy 
sounds of mirth, as by the striking of the clocks. 
They meet their masters, M. de Fellenberg him- 
self, and the members of his family, with the 
respect, the frankness, and the confidence which 
mark the consciousness of right intention on the 
one side, and the just but gentle exercise of 
authority on the other. 

The deference thus shown is not purchased by 
false indulgence, or by what may be termed 
personal mflueace. The obedience, or the good 
conduct, which springs solely from the desire 
to please one who is loved, is not placed on a 
safe basis. Remove the stimulus, and the prin- 
ciple is also in danger of being removed. To 
do well because one loves an individual, is a 
more amiable impulse, and more enduring, than 
the well-doing which is dictated by fear; but 
it is still an impulse, rather than a principle of 
action. The motives must be higher than these. 
The influence M. de Fellenberg would establish is 
not grounded upon his personal irifluence with the 
pupils : he does not court their regard ; he does 
not seek to win affection by showing himself, as 
he is, the fountain from whence flow all the 
advantages, the comforts, the pleasures of the 
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iiiBlitutioii. On the contrMy, he reserves to 
himaelf the most obnoxious office, that of the 
judge ; because he will not expose the masters 
n their intercourse with the pupils to risk any 
ipicion of injustice or imputation of favouritiBm, 
even to incur the danger of erroneous judg- 
it, or the consequences of temporary irritation, 
one day told me that he had resolved in 
cases to take upon himself the pwnful 
of reproof and correction ; and although 
was aware that he therefore appeared in a less 
'Ourable light to his adopted children, he must 
imit to make a sacrifice which involved only 
m personal feelings. 

is difficult for youth to understand the 

;tion which chasteneth whom it loveth ; 

f there ia no greater evidence of love than 

self-denial. I have always conudered that 

parental affection of Abraham was almost as 

.rkable as his faith. He did not endeavour 

*•] spare his child the trial which the Lord 

tinted, although he saved him from the 

;ry of anticipation : the filial submis^on of 

his confidence in the wisdom of his father, 

equally worthy of remark. It is not too 

ich to infer that the aelf-dcnial practised by 

>raham w&a not suddenly aesimied; it must 
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have characterised the whole of his mtercourse 
with *^ his son, his only son Isaac,'' and ensured 
the perfect obedience of that son in the hour 
when it was so greatly needed. The faith of the 
parent was reflected in that of the child. 

At nine o'clock every night M. de Fellenberg 
holds what is termed the assembly : its principal 
object is to review the events of the day. The 
fiiults which have been committed, and which are 
known only to the master in whose presence they 
have occorred, or to whom they have otherwise 
become known, to M. de Fellenberg and the erring 
pupil himself, are pointed at without immediate 
allusion to the erring individual: he is left to 
apply the remarks; and thus the power of 
conscience is alone appealed to; he is not held 
up to public disgrace ; the nice sense of shame 
is preserved, and the danger of hardening the 
heart avoided. The errors which are universally 
known are generally commented upon, and the 
parties addressed before the assembly; though 
even these are not always reprobated with the 
names of the parties ; and it has often occurred 
that even where individuals have only been 
suspected, and where no direct charge could be 
brought, the culprit has voluntarily made his 
confession to M. de Fellenberg, or a master. 
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Wlieo all has gone well, M. de Fellenberg speaks 
to them upon variouB topics, not always confining 
himself to grave subjects. The aasembly is 
contemplated with p(dn by those only whose 
consciences are ill at ease. M. de Fellenberg 
frequently expostulates privately with the pupils, 
appealing to their reason, their filial piety, their 
religious and social duties; but he does not 
confine this individual intercourse to those who 
need correction: all who desire it have access 
to him, when they desire it, at the hours when 
he is understood to be at liberty to receive 
them ; and he is ready to hear any compl^nts 
they may have, or think they have, to prefer 
agiunst their masters. 

The head master occasionally holds the as- 
sembly, and one of the ladies fulfils the office 
towards the little English boys until they have 
acquired enough German to attend the general 
meeting. 

In connection with this part of the subject, I 
may here add, that M. de Fellenberg has often in 
1 alluded to the spirit of discontent, 
the unselfish aspirations ailer freedom, 
[generally marks political commotion 
re of political changes. He attributes 
: evib of the present state of European 
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society to the want of that training which shall 
make every individual submissive to the will of 
Grod. He desires to seeamingled spirit of content 
and improvement ; and while there shall be a con- 
stant endeavour to fulfil in the best way the duties 
of life, in whatever situation, the efforts towards 
progress shall not be the result of discontent, 
factious opposition, or restless irritation against 
authority, power, or rank; but founded upon 
the desire to do right, to advance individual 
interests, in the spirit of the command, "Love 
one another," and to submit to the superior 
wisdom of God, in the spirit which the Gospel 
inculcates. 

Amongst English boys he is especially struck 
with the indifference to parental authority, and 
to the authority delegated by parents to the 
educator ; a fault still more marked amongst the 
Americans. This disregard is not the result of a 
feeling of real independence, but the conunence- 
ment of that want of submission both towards 
Grod and man which is so fertile a cause of 
social evil and irreligion. I sulgoin a letter 
addressed by M. de Fellenberg to the editor of 
the " Annals of Education in America." It is in 
every way an important document, since it not 
only enforces the principles which have guided 

F 
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M. de Fellenberg in the eBtablifihment of tbe 
high Bchool, but it also con£rma an opinion now 
becoming much more general, that the character 
of the educator is ill understood in this country. 

To the Editor of the " American Antudt of 
Education.'' 
Sib, 
The account yo« have given of my system of 
education, and of my Eetablishments, in the 
*' American Annals of Education," presents the 
most complete view which has yet appeared of 
my plans, and of the means which I employ for 
their accomplishment; and the niunerous in- 
quiries addressed to me in consequence show me 
how ezteuMvely your work is circulated in the 
Old and New World. I venture, therefore, to 
request that you will allow me to have recourse 
to it, in order to avert a danger to which we are 
e^>osed by an opinion to which this acconnt 
appears to have given rise. 

It would seem that it has inspired the hope that 
we can accomplish miracles, and remedy the evils 
resulting from all the mistakes which are still oam- 
mitted in education, even in the most civilised na- 
tions. The increasing number of requests which 
are made to mo to receive pupils who were spoiled 
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even to the foundations of their character, and 
sometimes in their morals^ long before the idea was 
ccmceiyed of sending them to Hofwyl, obliges me to 
protest publicly against applications of this nature. 
These institutions ought to be preserved as an 
asyhwiy destined to receive, and educate in the' best 
manner, children who still resemble those of whom 
our Saviour said, '^ of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven," and whom h^ deemed worthy of his 
blessing. Hofwyl should not be regarded as a hos" 
pital for the cure of all those moral diseases which 
are the necessary results of the errors of the middle 
ages, propagated £rom generation to generation to 
the present day; or of those produced by the 
faults of modem civilisation. The amalgamation 
of these faults with ancient errors, only renders 
more dangerous the characteristic evils of insti* 
tutions that persevere in those false principles 
which their predecessors have transmitted to suc- 
ceeding ages as a pious and unalienable legacy. It 
is desirable, therefore, to make it generally known 
that I have excluded from my establishments 
many youths corrupted in this unhappy manner; 
and that matured experience obliges me to refiise, 
with increasing precision, aU pupils from foreign 
schools, for whom application is made. 

I have too often discovered that it is imposr 

F 2 
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Bible for the pupils of institutions euch as I have 
deecribed, to comprehend, nay, to avoid mitapprt- 
hending the philanthropic character of Hofwy), 
after ha^ng been accustomed to consider as 
tyrants, or as npper servants of their parents, the 
inBtmctors whom they ought to respect and love as 
their second fathers, or their best frienda. Pufnls 
of this character have become completely strangers 
to that filial piety towards their guardians vrhich 
my estahllBhments ought to preserve conscien- 
tiously, and to cultivate with the greatest c^^ 
They consider teachers and pupils as opposte 
parties, with distinct interests, or, at best, as 
rulers and subjects; the former seeking for 
power, and the latter having the right of resist- 
ance. They cannot understand our desire to act 
as parents, who seek to direct and restrain their 
children, in order to improve their character, and 
secure their happiness. They attribute to the 
lowest or the most sordid motives all that is done to 
furnish an education truly Christian and entirely 
disinterestecl ; an education liberally provided for, 
in reference both to science and the arts. Pupole 
of this character often find their greatest pleasure 
in defeating all the efforts which are made for 
their improvement, instead of co-operating with 
them, and considering their own beet intereeta 
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«KS indentified with the success of their teachers; 
In this manner the purest atmosphere becomes 
infected by the very individuals on whom its 
purity ought to exert the most salutary influences 
In too many cases the children who are sent 
to us appear to have learned more of religious 
forms and opinions dian of the tme spirit of 
the GrospeL They do not seem to imagine that 
religion has anything to do with education. It 
appears strange to them that the Bible should be 
a subject of study in school ; and some are even 
disposed to ridicule the idea of lessons on the truths 
qf religion^ and tlie duties it imposes. They are 
not sensible of any obligation to obey the precepts 
of our Saviour in the daily concerns of Hfe^ and in 
aU their intercourse with their fellow-men, and 
especially in that which exists between teachers 
and pupils; and their consciences appear to be 
inaccessible to the representations which are made 
to them on this subject. They seem to under- 
stand only positive laws and arbitrary punish- 
ments; and if they have not openly transgressed 
such laws, they consider themselves ionocent, 
however great the pidn they may have caused 
to others, however serious the disorder they have 
introduced, in direct contravention of that great 
precept of Christ, ** Do imto others as ye would 

F 3 
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that others should do unto joa." They thinJE, 
very often, that thdr educators have no ooncern 
with aDything bat their external acts, — that they 
have nothing to do with their character and feel- 
ings, however perverted they may be, and con- 
aider it enough if they " break no rules." 

Such pufuls r^ard their comrades either as 
Btrangere, towards whom they have no duty of 
Christian kindness to fulfil, or as rivals that ex<nte 
their jealousy, with the exception of those whom 
they endeavour to gain as fi^ends, or, rather, as 
accom[4ices. They are, therefore, equally in- 
capable of understanding that qiirit <^ fraternal 
kindness and mutual aid which we endeavour to 
cultivate among them, as m^nbers of one family. 
The atudiee of those who are thus perverted, have 
become mere sources of torment to them, — ap- 
parently iu consequence of defective methods of 
instruction, and the arbitrary dis«npline t^ which 
they were enforced, — instead of being, as they 
should be, their greatest pleasure. Their comrades 
who are less perverted, appear to them only as 
spies, as traitors to thdr party, whom they think 
it necessary to restnuu by threats, if they are in- 
accessible to corruption. 

Such pernicious pervermons of mind and heart 
ought to be unknown here. Hofywl ought to 
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maintaJTi the character imposed by its original 
design. Its atmosphere ought to be kept pure> 
and every individual should be excluded who can- 
not appreciate its character. It is only in this 
way that the object of all my efforts can be 
accomplished — m a course of action which is 
incomprehensible to those who are actuated by 
considerations purely mercantile, and are faithless 
in regard to all those virtues which give the only 
permanent value to human life. 

We shall^ therefore, receive at Hofwyl only 
those children for whose purity and truth, and 
ttmplicity of character, we are furnished with the 
most satisfactory assurances, as well as for the co* 
operation of their parents in the accomplishment 
of our task. Every ope that is brought to us 
without fulfilling these conditions will be ex- 
cluded firom my institutions, without regard to the 
distance he has come, unless substantial reasons 
can be given for subjecting him to atrial (quaran- 
tine) sufficient to enable us to judge of the expe- 
diency of receiving him.* 

* In 1819, nameroiis applications from Gennan stadents 
(more than forty at one time) to attend the coarse of agriculture, 
which involTed similar dangers, rendered it necessary to publish 
a similar caution, and to exclude all who had not received their 
preparatory education at Hofwyl. 

F 4 
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You will oblige me very much. Sir, by in- 
serting this statement, or something equivalent 
to it, in the " Annals," and by procuring its re- 
publication in the papers which have spoken of 
my establishment. 

I am. Sir, with great esteem. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Emanuel Fellenbebg. 

Hofvyl, June 13th, 1836. 

I doubt not you can recall aa readily ae myself 
many instances of parents openly joining in or 
abetting the ridicule, and, I fear I must add, 
the petty deceits practised by boys towards and 
upon their masters; and when we consider the 
indulgences heaped upon children during the 
holidays, because (as it is acknowledged) they 
are so hardly off at school, it can be no mat- 
ter of surprise that they regard their masters 
8S tyrants and tormentors, whom they have a 
right to deceive, to dread, and to despise. I do 
not mean to deny that there are many persons 
assuming the office of educators who from cha- 
racter and habits are totally unfit for their calling, 
aide of the question demands reform 
L as the other ; but it may fairly be 
le master be unworthy of respect, 
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why plaoe under his care a child for whose 
training the parent is responsible to God? " 

There are few English boys who go to Hofwyl 
wholly free firom such mischievous sentiments 
towards the profession and character of an edu- 
cator ; those who have never been to school have 
had some communication with school-boys, and 
listened to the terms in which they speak of their 
masters. . I have witnessed the ill effects thus 
produced, and am convinced that it is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the improvement of character, 
that it retards more or less the efforts of all the 
professors, and that the utmost vigilance is re- 
quired to prevent the contagion of a disposition 
so opposed to the best principle of education — 
namely, the paternal character and office of the 
educator, and that obedience which should be 
given in the spirit o£ the fifth commandment, and 
of Him " who was subject imto his parents." 

M. de Fellenberg, in accordance with the state- 
ments, in the above letter, has frequently felt it 
his duty to decline pupils who, firom their age and 
the circumstances of their previous life, have 
appeared likely to prove unfit associates for the 
children under his care. In some instances he 
has been impelled by the desire and the hope of 
doing good, to undertake the charge of some who 

F 6 
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seemed to afford a prospect of cure, and he tuis 
occasionally been rewarded by success ; but there 
have been cases when> to ensure the moral safety 
of the other boys, he has been obliged to insiBt 
upon the removal of lads whose early habits ren- 
dered them incapable of compidending or ful- 
filling the duties required of them, and whose 
parents would not co-operate with him in hia 
plans for their reformation. In such cases there 
is no expulsion. M. de Fellenberg alone knows 
the real state of the case : every other person, often 
even the pupil himself, supposes that his parenta 
have voluntarily taken him away* I have reason 
to believe that an equal generosity has not always 
been observed towards M. de Fellenberg, and that 
evU reports, and unfounded charges and com- 
plaints, have been industriously circulated to the 
{»r^udice of the institution and its founder, by 
those who have felt mortified at his decisions. 

I do not know whether I have yet told you 
that M. de Fellenberg no longer takes any part 
in the special instruction. He receives every 
evening a report from the head master, which 
puts him in possession of any circumstance in. 
conduct requiring observation ; and this report 
takes cognisance of the actions of the masters 
also. The various professors also communicate 
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from time to time the progress of each pupil in 
the several branches of study, and their observa- 
tions upon the nature of the intellect I have 
already remarked upon the comprehensive power 
of M. de Fellenberg's mind ; he has also a keen 
insight into character, and from long habits 
of observation, as well as natural perception, 
obtains evidence and draws conclusions from those 
apparent trifles which make up the sum of cha* 
racter; these indications he regards as the guides 
which are to aid the educator, first in the disco- 
very of, and next in the development of individual 
character. 

**His great rule of conduct is to respect the 
individuality of his pupils. Adopting the prin- 
taple, that Providence indicates the destination of 
a child by the faculties it has bestowed upon him, 
he considers the educator ought not to presume 
to change, according to his own narrow views, 
that which the Creator has in his supreme wisdom 
designed." In order to carry out this principle, 
the evidences of that individuality must be ob- 
tained, by a careful observation of the traits 
which are elicited in daily life ; and the pupil must 
be allowed the fair and honest freedom which 
will secure him from hypocrisy or opposition. 

F 6 
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There must be no subserviency to systems or 
theories, since there can be no infallible and 
unique, method of governing and forming a cre- 
ation of such variety and delicacy as the human 
mind. But while a slavish subjection to system 
is repudiated at Hofwyl, the advantages of ex- 
perience are not excluded; whatever is good in 
modem methods is adopted, whenever and where- 
ever advantage can accrue fix>m its application. 
M. de Fellenbei^ is in constant correspondence 
with persons engaged or interested in education ; 
and he has at this time efficient persons travelling 
in various parts of Europe at his expense, for the 
sole purpose of ascertaining what is going on 
elsewhere, and of securing for the service of 
Hofwyl any professors or individuals otherwise 
devoted to science, literature, or ethics, who are 
likely to advance the efficiency of the institution. 
The more we consider the character of the 
educator, the deeper grows the conviction that it 
should take for its example the providential care 
of the Universal Father : the trials and tempta- 
tions of children should be tempered like the wind 
to the shorn lamb ; the repetition of errors borne 
with the patience of Him who long suffered the 
rebellions of those who did not know his ways ; 
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while virtue should be fostered with the faith 
inspired by the declaration^ that ^^man was 
made in the image of God." It should cheer the 
arduous duties of the educator to reflect, that He 
who came to save^ also came to teach* 
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LETTER VIIL 

I SIT down full of the impreasionfl made upon me 
by my first Sunday at HofwyL The quietude 
of the place in the early morning was the same 
as the tranquillity of the country in England. 
We were giyen to understand that the Catholic 
service took place at eight in the mornings the 
Protestant at eleyen^ and that until that hour the 
boys of all the schools would be occupied. They 
rise an hour later on the Sunday mornings and 
many of them employ a part of the day in writing 
to their friends, a duty which is estimated amongst 
those acts of filial piety which hallow the day 
of rest. In English schools, where the parents 
live near, the boys usually pass the Sunday at 
home ; at Hofwyl they write home : they are not 
obliged, but encouraged to do this. 

The windows of some of the class-rooms of the 
Beal Schule are opposite to those of our apart- 
ments in the Lehrer Haus, and about two hundred 
yards distant. The morning was very fine, and we 
were enjoying the calm repose of the scene, — the 
fertility around us, associated, as it was, with a 
still higher cultivation, — the distant view of the 
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Alps on the one aide, and of the blue Jura on the 
other^ — when suddenly the mingled voices of the 
Beal Schulers broke upon the universal stillness. 
They sang a slow and simple hymn, without 
any accompaniment, their voices blending in the 
most perfect harmony. I have often Ustened 
with intense delight to the finest vocal music, but 
I never was more touched than on this occasion. 
The effect of the village sabbath-bells has been 
beautifully told by our poets, but this vocal 
ushering in of the day of rest appeared to me a 
more perfect emblem of devotion, cheerfulness, 
and brotherly love, of the *^ peace on earth, and 
good will towards men," which was proclaimed 
by angels' voices, and which it should be the high 
aim of every Christian education to promote and 
cherish. 

At eleven o'clock we joined the Protestant con- 
gregation assembled in the two apartments men- 
tioned in a former letter, where public worship is 
performed. At the top of the upper room is the 
pulpit, a plain black-marble altar, and an organ 
with a large closed closet, which I presume held 
the vessels, &c which belong to the Catholic ce- 
remonies. On each side were rows of benches 
occupied by the yoimger pupils of the three schools, 
with some of the masters, the female members of 
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M. de F.'s family^ with the other Protestant inhar 
bitants of HofwyL In the other room were M. 
de F., the professors^ and the elder pupils of the 
high and real schule. The service opened with a 
hymn, sung by the whole congregation^ and ac- 
companied by the organ, followed by the Lord's 
prayer, and another prayer: a portion of the 
Scriptures was next read ; then a discourse, or 
sermon, followed by a prayer and a hymn: prayer 
Concluded the service. The whole of the obser- 
vances reminded me of the presbyterian form 
of the Scottish kirk. The spirit of toleration is 
practically inculcated at HofwyL The Pro- 
testant and Catholic clergymen dwell together 
in peace, each instructing his own flock: there 
has not been a single instance of conversion 
to either mode of belief during the whole period 
of the existence of the institution ; nor is there 
any evidence of bigotry or dissension. 

We had been invited to dine at the Grande 
Maison; andhaving assembled in the saloon, a bell 
rung in the house, soon after twelve, invited us 
to the dining-room. The table crosses the top 
and occupies the sides of the apartment ; at the 
bottom, on one side of the door, is a closet di- 
vided into small numbered compartments; these 
each contiun a dinner napkin, which belongs to the 
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boy whose number* corresponds with that on the 
division. On the other side of the door is the closet 
into which the dishes ascend from the kitchen. 
M. de Fellenberg sat in the middle of the cross 
table ; his eldest daughter and some of the elder 
lads opposite to him; the Protestant clergyman on 
his rights the Catholic on his left hand. His 
younger daughters were surrounded by the little 
boys at the table on the right hand, with the head 
master and his wife ; while on the left were seated 
M. and Madame E. de FeUenberg, with the rest 
of the pupils. Haying all assembled and placed 
ourselves, the dinner was put on table, and one of 
the clergymen said grace. The food was excel- 
lently dressed, of the best quality, and ample in 
quantity. 

Soup, beef, mutton, and veal, with potatoes, 
beans, peas, and lettuces, dressed in the Swiss 
fashion, formed our meal ; after which, dishes of 
whipped cream, strawberries, cherries, and cakes 
or biscuits of pastry were served. I afterwards 
found that fixdt was provided every day with the 
same unsparing abundance. I observed a dish of 
fish, which I understood had been taken in the lake, 

* This plan of giving every boy a number is applied to seve- 
ral of the arrangements ; every letter pat into the boreau for 
post has the number of the writer on the comer ; the clothes 
are numbered, and so on. 
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on the Saturday afternoon, by the fiahing party ; 
the catch is always dressed on Sunday. I mention 
this as one of the trifles which attest the minute 
attention to all that may gratify the boys. Were 
they at home, no more oould be done than this to 
please the fortunate angler. The wine stood on 
the table, to which the boys helped themselves as 
they pleased. Do not be alarmed at this liberty ; 
although I admit there is something startling in 
the idea that boys may drink as much wine as 
they like. Although much better than the usual 
vin ordinaire, the wines served at Hofwyl are 
still very weak, compared to those drank in Eng- 
land. The appetites are not to be destroyed, 
but governed; and under wise direction nmy be 
converted into a means of education. On their 
first introduction at Hofwyl, boys have been 
known to abuse the freedom granted with regard 
to wine, either because they think it manly, 
(intemperance of all kinds is often so viewed by 
English boys,) because they are accustomed to 
regard wine as a luxury which tempts to indul- 
gence, or perhaps from mere thoughtlessness. Let 
me observe that there is no approach to intoxicsr 
tion; excess may be committed without this result. 
Whatever may be the cause, the propensity is 
immediately perceived, and M. de F. privately 
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points out to the boy the reasons why he should 
restrain his inclinations ; he explains the distinc- 
tion between a rational and natural indulgence of 
the appetite^ and its abuse ; and he cautions the 
lad against excess^ but no restrictions are put 
upon him : perhaps it is necessary to repeat the 
caution again and again> but at table no notice is 
taken of his conduct. He soon perceives that his 
companions act rationally, and that his love of 
wine, real or affected, gains him no credit with 
them, but rather the contrary : he is not provoked 
by opposition or restraint to have his own way, or 
to practise deception ; he soon uses the comforts 
provided for him as a means of satisfying his 
thirst; he becomes perfectly temperate, and wine 
offers him no temptation. This is one of the cir* 
cumstances in which there is so judicious a min- 
gling of freedom and restraint. A boy is not 
prohibited by laws fix>m drinldng more than is 
good for him, but he is assisted and guided to 
the acquirement of the self-control which must 
be obtained ere he can meet the temptations 
of life. 

The abundant provision of fruit is considered 
favourable to health, and is also intended to pre- 
vent the temptation to purchase the trash which 
itinerant venders bring into the place. The con- 
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Btant habit of eating Bomething, never allowing 
the digestive oi^ans to repose, is injuriouB to them, 
and has a bad effect upon the mind, since there is 
a close connection between such habits and those 
of animals. The unrestrained gratification of any 
appetite insensibly leads to sensuality. As there 
is enough fruit of the beet kind to be had at 
dinner or supper, and sometimes at both meals, 
the boys have less difficulty in withstanding the 
inclination to eat at irregular hours. During 
dinner or supper, M. de Fellenberg easily dis- 
covers who has thus been unwisely indul^ng, 
since the appetite for the meal is sure to fail ; and 
if this happens, he uses the same means as before, 
an appeal to the understanding, to correct the 
eviL If a ftuling appetite is not to be traced to 
this cause, M. de Fellenberg regards it as a sign 
of disordered health ; and should it continue for 
two or three days consecutively, the medical man, 
who visits the establishment daily, is desired to 
examine into the cause. 

But to return to our dinner. Conversation 
igst all with the decorum which be- 
1 society ; and there was a general 
ropriety : the furniture of the table 
as in England, but some of the ob- 
srent. All are obliged to eit down 
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to table at the same moment, but each boy is 
permitted to rise and leave the room when he 
has finished his meal ; because M. de Fellenberg 
considers that if obliged to wait until all have 
concluded, there will be a temptation to go on 
eating after appetite is satisfied, for the sake of 
something to do. M. de Fellenberg remains at 
table till the last boy has left his place. I 
supped with the school on another evening, and 
found the same order of things as at dinner, 
with the exception that their beverage was beer, 
very similar to the Indian beer now so much 
used in England, the hop being of aless agreeable 
flavour. 

You are aware that Sunday even in the Pro- 
testant countries of Europe is not observed as 
in Great Britain.* At Hofwyl, the afternoon, 
when the service of the neighbouring churches is 
over, is passed in innocent and cheerful amuse- 
ments : walking to some place of interest in the 
neighbourhood with the masters, rowing on the 
lake, and reading, are the principal diversions of 
the summer; in the winter, the lads pass the 

• « The views of tlie German Protestante with inspect to 
the olMervance of the Sabbath date from the Reformation, and 
great numbers wiMtitAJn it as a part of Christian duty not to be 
snlyect to what they deem a Jewish institution." 
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evening alternately in the saloon or in the apart- 
ment of the head master and his wife. 

Sunday is but too often a day of irksome wea- 
riness to children, and is long associated in their 
minds with a sense of ennui» very different from 
the thankfiil spirit with which the day of rest 
should be received.* The best employment of 

* The following extract from a work which gives the history 
of the formation of a mind from boyhood to manhood, describet 
80 yividly and truly this unfortunate ennui and tedium, that I 
venture to transcribe it for you, even at the risk of your being 
already well acquainted with it : — 

** At that time, unfortunately, I was no great venerator of the 
sabbath ; or, at all events, my veneration was of the very darkest 
and most dismal hue, untempered with a single gleam of love 
or joyousness. There was no recreation for me in its rest ; only 
an unquiet yawningness, a sickness of heart and stomaeh, a 
fatness of all my fiiculties, as though my veins were running 
with ditch-water; an itching propensity to be at something, 
without the power to gratify it I was not singular in my an- 
tipathy. The whole herd of us, great and small, learned and 
unlearned, were parties to it Of all the painful inflictions of 
boyhood, I know hardly any worse than that of wading through 
the slough of Sunday. Surely it is a serious mistake to pre* 
tend to make the sabbath sacred by making the man idle — to 
relieve the labours of the week by the most racking of all ex- 
haustions, the exhaustion of listiessness. To set apart one day 
as consecrate to the Lord, and give that very day over to the 
devil, to sow in it his tares among the fitiit of tiie week's in- 
dustry ; to propose to a set of boys, and to men equally destitute 
of all good resources, the alternative of indolence or mischeiv- 
ousness ; can it be that God is thus glorified, or religicm ho* 
noured, or our Saviour commended to our love ? But religioa 
must have its rights ; aye, I say, Amen 1 its own rights, and 
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the sabbath is a question which occasions much 
discussion in England: the great desideratum 
appears to me, to attain that happy medium which 
ahaU divest it of idleness, jet preserve its con- 
solatory character, the restoration to the spirit 
exhausted by the toils and troubles of the week. 
The different periods of life, and the different 
ranks of society, require a variety in the employ- 
ment of Sunday, as well as of the other days of 
the week: any regulation which should force all 



oar afke&fmB xiito the bargain, is ftill and overflowing mea- 
•itre. Let it have the duty of our devotion ; but when that is 
satisfied, let it also have the gratitude of our gladness. Mul- 
tiply, if you will, your preachers ; magnify your churches ; do 
ererything, as rulers are bound to do, for the growth of grace, 
and the union of all hearts in true religion ; but then, when this 
is done, let the heart express itself; let nature have its course* 
Let the mom be ushered in and celebrated with all solemnity, 
but let gaiety and open gamesomeness, rather than secret 
debauchery, have their share in the after-day. So much for 
children ; and the same rule is a reasonable one for the poor 
man — the daily labourer : as for his rich neighbour, he needs 
no recreation ; but rather the contrast of earnest exercise as a 
relief to his week's idleness. The ideas of the uneducated man 
are few, his attention feeble, the compass of his mind narrow, 
his Judgment unpractised and uncertain"; consequently his root 
is but seldom deep, his fiiculty of devotion is speedily exhausted; 
and so of the mw sehool-boy. Task him not beyond his strength ; 
when he has satisfied €k)d's service, suffer him, in such sports 
as he likes best, to fhlfil the season of his amusement, lest you 
cloud his sabbath to dismalness, and make prayer itself hateftU 
to him." 
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into one routine does not appear to me consonant 
with the intentions of the benevolence which es- 
tablished the day of rest. I have often wished we 
could have a service fitted to the comprehension 
of children,* The minister who would devote one 
hour of the Sunday to so holy an office, would 
prevent more ftiture sabbath-breaking than many 
laws will ever be able to effect Prayer and 
thanksgiving would go hand in hand with the 
spirit of dependence, of love, and of gratitude, 
which are so strong in children's natures. These 
feelings have but to be awakened and directed : 
a child-loving preacher — one whose love, like that 
of his master, made him to know the hearts and 
understandmgs of his hearers— would secure their 
sympathy and attention, and make them '' glad 
to go into the house of the Lord." 

Music appears to be amongst the most legiti- 
mate sources of gratification. I have already told 
you of the singing I heard on the Sunday morning, 
and I think I have also spoken of the monthly 
concerts. These are held on a Sunday evening, 
and we were present at one of theuL We were 
invited to attend in the music-room at seven 
o'clock. The folding-doors which separate this 

* I have since learned that this has been done at Brighton. 
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apartment from the dining-room were thrown open, 
aiid ample space was thus afforded for« the accom- 
modation of a large number of perl»ofis.r On en- 
tering the dining-room we found it '^neafij filled 
with the audience^ consisting of such masters and 
pupils of the three schools as took no share in the 
performance, the wives and children of^ some of 
the masters, the servants of the different esta- 
blishments, the guests then staging at the Leh- 
rer Haus, M. de Fellenberg, ffis daughters, son, 
and grand children. - 

The orchestra consisted of yiolinsy tenor, - vio- 
loncello, double base, trombone, clarionet, 'flute, 
trumpet, French horn. The chorus-singers were 
arranged on each side of the room, a pianoforte 
in the midst. The bill of the concert included 
one of Haydn's symphonies, the movements of 
which were played at four separate periods of the 
concert ; an overture, composed by the conductor, 
who is the chief music-master; and a violin 
concerto, composed and played by another music- 
master. The choruses were from " Wilhelm Tell," 
«Mos6 in Egitto," and an oratario of Neukomm. 
Grreat attention was given to the music by the 
audience ; even the younger children were very 
quiet, evidently influenced by the general de- 
oorunL Although it was apparent that the music 

G 
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gave pleasure, there was no applause, as M. de 
Fellenbei^ considere that tlie young and iuex- 
perienced can liaye no sound judgm^itf and 
therefore no authority to decide and af^^ove 
pubUdy. When the concert was over, the per- 
formers adjourned to the saloon with the family 
and guests, and partook of tea, fruit, cakee, &o. 
These monthly concerts, with the rehearsals, form 
an admirable means of onion amongst all ages and 
classes. I saw the son of a French noble aioging 
in the choir, by the side of, and from the same 
book with, the sou of a Swiss peasant. Many of 
the masters who were playing had been educated 
at Hofwyl, some of them pupils of the Sural 
School, whose talents, morals, and nmnnera had 
rtused them to these situations <^ trust and honour. 
More than 200 persons were assembled on tliis 
occasion, the inhabitants of Hofwyl, with the 
father of this large family in the midst of his 
adopted children. 
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LETTER IX. 

In order to put you in possession of the routine 
of instruction in the high school at Hofwyl, I 
transcribe three Stunden, or hour^ plans : — 
No. 1. is the course which has been allotted to 
an English boy of about eleven years of age, on 
his arrival; No. 2. to one who had been there 
a year; and No. 3. to another pupil, in his 
third year. These plans are written by the 
head master, upon a paper engraved for the 
purpose; and after having been submitted to 
M. de Fellenberg, each boy pastes his plan upon 
his closet. As the holidays were approaching, 
the period was drawing near when the arrange- 
ment you now see woidd be altered. 

You will perceive that German occupies an 
important place in the new pupils' plan ; for this 
must first be acquired in order to enable the 
English boys to receive other lessons, all in- 
struction being conveyed in that language. As 
music, drawing, fencing, writing, and gymnastics 
do not require much verbal direction from the mas- 
ters, they are carried on from the conunencement. 
I will just add, here, that the new English pupils 
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receiTe their religioaa inatructioii from the head 
master, who speaks English, aod the little 
childreQ from the daughters of M. de Felleabeig, 
until they are sufficiently advanced in the German 
language to join the classes. The evening re- 
trospect is also separately given, because the 
boys who cannot comprehend what is going on 
would acquire a habit of inattention, and the 
pupils generally would be inclined to look upon 
the assembly ae a mere matter of form. For 
the same reason, the new comers do not attend 
the Sunday worship, but, with a master who 
speaks English, join in prayer and leading the 
Scriptures. 

The article in the ** Edinburgh Review," to 
which I have already alluded, states that the 
boys commence their study of languages with the 
Greek. At the time this article was written 
there were no English boys in the institution, 
and the German language was familiar to most 
of the pupils at their entrance. I have inquired 
whether M. de Fetlenberg still ret^s his 
opinion respecting the study of Greek, and I 
find hie conviction remans the same; namely, 
that where children, even of a tender age, 
exhibit sufficient capaoity, the best mode of 
tuition is to commence with Greek, astA after- 
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wards to proceed to Latin, and the languages 
* thence derived. He pointed out the clanger 
which might be apprehended from a familiarity 
with mythology; adding, it was to be avoided 
by a comparison between the best portions of 
the Greek and Roman classics with the Christian 
Yevelation : such a combination, when judiciously 
treated, has been foimd to confirm and even 
forward the effects of reli^ous instruction. He 
candidly admits that there have been instances 
where the practice of conunencing with Greek 
has not borne out the theory, and that certiain 
minds, which at first i^peared sufficiently pow** 
;erful, were found incapable of pursuing the 
classical course. It has also occurred, that even 
when the capacity of the pupil was fully equal 
to the comprehension of so extensive a system, 
the time devoted to his education was insufficient. 
There have been cases (such as the death of parents, 
for example) when pupils were withdrawn from 
the institution before they were sufficiently pre- 
pared in Latin to continue their studies else- 
where : such accidental circumstances have given 
rise to an o^nnion that Latin is neglected at 
HofwyL It has, therefore, been decided to 
conmienee the study of the ancient classics witl^ 
Latin, and thence to proceed to Greek. Some 

6 4 
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pupils have remained only long enough in the 
institution to acquire the modem languages ; and 
their education has thus^ to the regret of their 
instructors, been left incomplete. 

The profeesor who undertakes the classical and 
historical department enjoys a high reputation for 
attainments, ability, and experience. De Fel- 
lenberg does not profess to make a classical 
education his first object; but the institution 
possesses ample means of conferring sound daa- 
sical instruction, provided the pupils are sent 
early enough, and remain long enough to go 
through the complete course of education. It 
must be remembered that German has first to 
be acquired; and when we consider how many 
years arc employed in English schools in the 
study of Latin and Greek only, the proportion 
of time required for all that is done at Hofwyl 
really appears inconsiderable. 
. I wish to direct your attention to the arrange- 
ment of the occupations. You already know 
that they change every hour. The hours marked 
study, denote the time given to the preparations 
for the ensuing lessons, so that in many in- 
stances, although one hour only appears to be 
devoted to ft particular pursuit, it in fact receives 
two hours* application. You wiU also conclude 
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that 8ome modifications would be neceesaiy for 
the winter term. The gymnastics then take the 
place of the bathing; and as the opportunities 
for out-door exercise are less than in summer, 
there is more mental employment. Dancing is 
substituted for fencing; a master from Bern 
attends, and there are monthly balls. 

The number of hours devoted to each occu- 
pation is considerable, when we take into account 
that the holidays do not occupy eight weeks in 
the year. There is one month's vacation in 
August; about ten days at Christmas, two or 
three hours in the morning being employed ; 
about a week at Easter ; and some few festivals 
(the particular dates of which I do not remember). 
The certainty of what is to take place tends 
to maintain a tranquillity of mind, to prevent 
the craving for excitement, and the unsettled 
feeling which mars the continued and regular 
efforts so beneficial to the young. 

If you refer to the order of the occupations, 
you will find that the severest mental exertion 
takes place in the early part of the day ; and the 
nature of the consecutive employments varies so 
as to call successively into activity the different 
mental faculties, and afford them alternate ex- 
ercise and repose, while mental application neither 

G 5 
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immediately precedes nor follows a heavy meaL 
The break£su9t is served immediately upon rising, 
and the supper is eaten three hours before bed- 
time. All these regulations are in consonance 
with the laws of health. Dr. A. Combe's work on 
^* Physiology as applied to Education " is now so 
universally known, that it is only necessary for 
me to remind you of the importance of main- 
taining a healthy constitution, and thus indirectly 
to nurture a healthy, moral, and inteUectual con- 
dition* 

M. de Fellenbei^ may claim the merit of 
carrying these principles into action firom the 
very commencement of his undertaking. In 
England we are tardily and partially adopting 
them; but we are yet very far from adopting 
them as an important and necessary part of a 
system of education. 

The operation of another great principle is 
provided for by the regular arrangement of em- 
ployment; M. de Fellenbeig would have every 
hour occupied, so that evil shall not find oppor- 
tunities for development: a mind, if not active 
for good, is active for eviL Most truly has it 
been said of industry, ^^that it quickens, and 
cheers, and gladdens every moment that it occu- 
pies, amd is the mother of many virtues when it 
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has once grown into a temper of the mind, and 
the nursing-mother of many more." And if a 
mind be inactive, it must not be left to its own 
stagnation; it should not be listless even in its 
pleasures. During the hours of recreation, the 
pupil is at liberty to amuse himself as he likes ; 
but he is surrounded by incitements to innocent 
and healthful occupation. There is ample space 
for active games in the man^e in bad weather, 
in the air in dry weather, in the bosquet in hot 
weather. There are also the gardens, and the 
cabinet-makers' shop ; besides books, musical in- 
struments, and rooms free from interruption. A 
boat of very safe construction is kept upon the 
lake, and parties are allowed to use it in turn 
under the care of a master. On a Saturday 
afternoon (which is a half-holiday), those who are 
fond of the sport are permitted to fish from the 
edge of the lake. There is a billiard-table in the 
Lehrer Haus ; the elder boys have occasional per- 
mission from M. de Fellenberg to play. The 
game has in itself no injurious tendency, though 
it IB liable to abuse. Accuracy of eye, and dex- 
terity of hand, with the nice measurement of 
distance and of force, so necessary in more im- 
portant operations, are by its means pleasurably 
acquired. It may not altogether shut out the 

6 6 
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effects of chance ; but, as a game of skill, it takes? 
rank after chess, and, like chess, has a wholesome 
effect upon temper, forethought, and integrity. 
As in the case of wine, the habit of using and 
considering the gratification aright, assists in di- 
minishing the temptation to excess. The old 
saying, that ^^ stolen pleasures are sweetest," is 
not without truth; for the prohibition itself 
arouses the spirit of opposition or of enterprise 
inherent in some natures. If pleasures, in them- 
selves innocent, are permitted under rational and 
lair regidations, the excitement which may attach 
to the stealing them is done away with, since 
there is no longer any merit, real or imaginary, 
in the theft. 

You have not yet been introduced to the 
cabinet-makers' shop. You wiU observe that a 
certain time is set apart for cabinet work: the 
use of tools calls into action those faculties which 
mere intellectual and physical activity leave un- 
employed; or rather, perhaps, exercises them in 
a fresh direction. Dexterity, neatness, perseve- 
rance, patience, and that energy of purpose which 
impels to the completion of an undertaking, are 
all at work ; while an indirect mental advantage is 
also obtained The results of intellectual appli- 
cation are nearly always remote, and the evi- 
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dences of attainment present themselvea very 
slowly to the learner. I have often observed that 
this remoteness will throw a child into despair^ 
while others will be discouraged because they 
have so Httle experience of the utility of their 
efforts. When engaged upon the cabinet-work^ 
filial and home affections are predominant; the 
work is intended for some beloved relative, or 
distant friend, and the satisfaction of presenting 
an evidence of industry ijs amongst the safe sti- 
mulants to exertion. 

At my first visit to the cabinet-makers' shop, I 
saw some beautiful specimens of industry and 
taste in the work-boxes, writing-desks, dressing- 
cases, &c made by the elder pupils. They receive 
instructions from a workman whose moral cha^ 
racter and propriety of manner and conversation 
are as much to be relied upon as his skill. It 
was pleasing to hear the encomiums bestowed by 
the youngest, or the least dexterous, workmen 
upon the superior productions of their more skilful 
companions ; and still more so, to watch the ex- 
pression of the countenances of the group who 
showed me their work, when pronouncing the 
names of dear friends and relatives for whom their 
boxes were destined. This is one of the means of 
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preserving the ties which bind them to home and 
its inmates. 

These are the immediate effects of the employ- 
ment in cabinet-work ; the future benefits are as 
valuable. Scientific and mechanical pursuits fre- 
quently demand the making of nicely adjusted 
models or machines for philosophical experiments 
and observations: he who can construct them 
himself^ or who understands aU the technicalities, 
has an infinite advantage over one who is prac- 
tically ignorant of the work he requires. And 
again, the man of leisure is often in need of re- 
sources ; the learned have not unfrequently found 
their books to be but " tedious friends ; " the tried 
mind of the student wants some better relief than 
idleness ; weather may disappoint the sportsman, 
and the relaxations of society are not always at 
command : at such times, a mechanical, yet ele- 
gant pursuit would be most valuable. I believe 
you can recall, as I do, instances where such an 
accomplishment has proved a relief even in sorrow; 
but how many more could we not name, where it 
would have been a defence from the tedium of 
ennui, and the small and great vices which idle- 
ness, rather than inclination, has induced. I 
was much struck by the remark made by air 
English officer, when examining some of the boxes 
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made at Hofwyl. "Would," he said, "that I 
had been taught to do this I I could then have 
employed the many hours which have hung so 
heayily on my hands. I never was a reader, and 
the Latin and Greek they crammed me with 
have been of no use to me.'^ I ventured to re- 
mark, he might have valued the Latin and Greek 
more, had he been provided with other resources : 
neither did it appear a just conclusion that the 
one attainment must necessarily exclude the other. 

There is one point connected with the education 
at Hofwyl which is peculiarly worthy attention. 
I allude to the advantages derived from the mun- 
ber of the masters, and the consequent variety of 
occupation. He who professes but one or two 
branches of education is more likely to be master 
of his subject, than he who grasps at many. All 
great seminaries of learning are conducted upon 
the principle of a division of labour ; and although 
elementary education does not demand the same 
profoimd acquirement, there can be no doubt that 
better results would be obtained if each depart- 
ment of instruction were consigned to a different 
individual 

The change of room and of occupation secures 
a renewed activity of mind; its elasticity is restored 
by the short interval of freedom allowed between 
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the lessonB, and by the entering upon a new train 
of ideas, for the faculties are not fatigued by 
occupation so much as by being too long employed 
upon one subject. A variety of masters hajs also 
this good effect : I will presume upon no unfire- 
quent occurrence, — the inaptitude, dullness, or 
idleness of a pupil during a given study ; and, I 
might even add, the sort of* opposiveness, the 
repulsion, which two minds sometimes excite in 
each other, or the caprice and listlessness which 
trifling physical ailments occasionajly engender. 
A boy may begin the day under one of 
these unfortunate influences, and during his first 
lesson incur disapprobation ; if he have the same 
master dm^ing the greater part of the morning, 
both continue under the first impressions. All 
who understand anything of the business of edn* 
cation are aware how diflicult it is for the teacher 
to control himself so far as to forget the offence 
which has troubled him : a bad translation augurs 
ill for the Greek declension, and a blotted copy- 
book forebodes false quantities; it is almost im- 
possible to go through a new lesson without a re- 
currence to the old offence, and the pupil himself 
is depressed by the difficulty of overcoming the 
ill impression he has already made, and is aware 
that, having commenced badly, the chances are 
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against him all the rest of the day. Where the 
majster is changed, the faults committed during 
one lesson are not carried on to the next; the 
pupU begins again with the cheering consciousness 
that the course is clear before him, while the 
master escapes the danger and the suspicion of 
committing an injustice. 

No mind is equally apt at all times and for all 
studies ; a boy may be quick at language, and dull 
at figures, or the contrary. At Hofwyl he is not 
obliged to give half his hours of study to a pursuit 
for which he knows he will acquire but little 
credit; and he has also the certainty that his 
ability will not be measured against that of another 
boy, but that the amount of his industry, rather 
than of lus success, will be calculated. The 
instinctive emulation which belongs to the human 
character cannot and ought not to be withdrawn : 
it leads the pupil to feel, that if he is not equal 
to a certain class-fellow in one department, he can 
beat him in another; and the consciousness of 
the possession of some one excellence encourages 
him to apply lus energies to overcome his defects. 
His self-esteem is never crushed ; he knows that 
at the end of the day the balance will not be 
against him, if he have only the perseverance 
exacted of all. There are no lucky hits which 
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are to dispossess him of rank in a class ; no arti- 
ficial stimulants, no envyings, no fears orcompl^ta 
of favouritism, no apprehension of toil and industry 
bestowed in vain ; for there are no prizes, no places 
taken and lost If it be found that a boy, from 
his mental constitution, does not improve in any 
one department, while classed with lads of his own 
age, he is removed ; and should there be no class 
with which he can be associated advantageously 
to himself, he is taught alone. The boy ig ma 
Jitted to the instruction, but the instruction to the 
hoy ; and this care extends to every part of the 
education ; nothing is spared that ia needful to the 
successful training of the individual. 

I subjoin the list of books used in the schools, 
and the course of classical instruction, as detuled 
by Mr. Woodbridge : — 

GEBHAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATUHE. 

The grammars of Theodore Miiller, Becker, 

and of Wurst; the works of Schmid, Campe, 

Honwald, Schubert, Jakobs, Krummacher, Engel, 

Humboldt ; selections from Leasing, Chamiseo, 

jid, Schiller, Herder, Gcethe, Richter, dop- 

\, Oltrogge, De Piitz, Eeclamy, De Politz, 

kemagel, Gotzinger, Knrz, Wachler, Kober- 

, Pischon, Scholl, Gervinus, Eitner, &c. 
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FBENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Fenelon, Barth^lemy^ Florian^ Voltaire's 
Charles XII., selections from Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, Racine, Comeille, Lamartine, Chateau- 
briand, De Noel, Laplace, Orelli, Vinet, &c. ; La 
Harpe, Tissot, &c, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The works of Ritter, Rougemont, Cannabich 
Jeune, Berghaus, Raumer, Volger, Schacht, 
Blank, Roon, &c. 

MATHEMATICS, INCLUDING ARITHMETIC, AL- 
GEBRA, GEOMETRY, AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

The works of Diesterweg, Heuser, Reynaud, 
Bourdon, Meier, Hirsch, Lefebure de Fourcy, 
De Veley, Legendre, Cagnoli, Biot, Bung, La- 
croix, &c. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The great work of Bischoff, that of the cele- 
brated naturalist Oken, with those of Blum, 
Bronn, Leonhard, Leuckart, and Yoigt (the 
latter publication has already reached sixty-eight 
volumes) ; the great Atlaj9 of Natural History and 
of Anatomy published by the University of Bonn ; 
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Hegetschwyler's Collection of Plates for the Study 
of Botany, and those of Schinz for Zoolc^y. 

PHYSICS. 

Gehler's great work, with that of W. Eisenlohr. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Gay Lussac, Dulong, Th^nard, Dumas, Mit- 
scherlich, Schubler: the latter has treated of 
chemistry in connection with agriculture. The 
works of Dr. Justus Liebig are eminently service- 
able ; and Graham's Chemistry, translated by Dr. 
Otto, is also used. 

HISTORY. 

The works of Bredow, Becker, Schlosser, 
Korstiim, Raumer, Rotteck, Niebuhr, Johann de 
Muller, S^gur, Sismondi, and G. de Humboldt, 
with the best English historians. 

In addition to the classical authors enumerated 
by Mr. Woodbridge, the following are in use : 
The dictionaries of Karcher and of Bost, Butt- 
mann and Zumpt's grammars, and the works of 
Jakobs, Doring, and Ellendt 

* Six years is considered as a proper period for 

* I transcribe Mr. Woodbridge's sketch of the system adopted 
in classical instruction. 
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the study of the Greek and Latin languages ; the 
two first to be employed in Latin^ the four last 
in Latin and Greek united. In both languages, 
three or four months are first spent in a thorough 
study of the inflections and forms of words, not 
in the abstract barely, but with exercises in brief 
phrases, both written and spoken. It is the aim 
to make pupils learn rules by discovering them 
themselves, in a series of examples which are given, 
rather than by committing them mechanically to 
memory. No classical author is taken up as a 
regular study imtil after eight months or a year 
spent in elementary exercises. The following are 
the general principles which direct the course of 
instruction. Care is taken to produce interest and 
animation in every part of the course ; and, for 
this purpose, no branch of classical study is pur- 
sued so long and monotonously as to make it 
tedious. About half an hour of every recitation is 
occupied with grammar or composition, and half 
with translation. 

Reading is of two kinds — slow and rapid ; the 
former being designed to afford time for illustra- 
tion, and the latter to give scholars facility in 
translation. 

All allusions to history, geography, mythology, 
or antiquities, are carefully observed and ex- 
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plained ; not only as a means of convejii^ the 
knowledge necessary to understand the author, 
but in order to interest the pupiL The walls 
of the dassical recitation room are covered with 
maps, plans, and figures, for illustrations of this 
kind, as well as with tables of grammatical forms. 

No author is read in course ; but those passages 
only are selected for translation which will in- 
terest the pupil : every thing of an immoral ten- 
dency, or calculated to excite the passions, as in 
some portions of the " Eclogues," and in the ac- 
count of Catiline's wars, is carefully avoided. 

The comparison of forms of sentences and of 
words trnth each other, and with those of other 
languages, is deemed a rich source of illustration 
and interest. In pursuing this course, however, 
pupils should not be wearied with questions, and 
exercised on forms, with which they are already 
familiar, but only on those which axe difficult. 

Logical analysis is found to be another im- 
portant means of instructing and improving pupils. 
For this purpose, the train of thought, and the 
course of argument, of the author studied, is ex- 
amined, and pupils must be made to recapitulate. 
Beauties may be pointed out to them, and mu&l 
be when they are not perceived by them ; but in 
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general, ideas should rather be elicited than com- 
municated. 

Latin, being an easier language than the Greek, 
and consequently being better adapted to the 
capacities of boys, is studied first. It is usually 
conunenced when they are eleven years of age. 
The plan of the Latin course at present pursued 
in the institution at Hofwyl, as taken from the 
documents prepared by the professors, and ap- 
proved by Fellenberg, is as follows : — 

Instruction in this language should be divided 
into four courses, where the circumstances and 
distribution of the pupils allow it. 

1. Elementary instruction and reading. 

2. Livy and Sallust. 

3. Selections from Cicero and the poets. 

4. Tacitus. 

The instruction in Latin embraces three sub- 
jects, viz. Grammar, Beading of Authors, and 
Practical Exercises. These subjects should be 
continued through every division of the course in 
connection with each other, and they demand the 
undivided attention of the teacher. 

L The first or elementary course should occupy 
two years, with the following subdivisions in 
regard to the distribution of studies. 

The first subdivision is the preparatory course, 
of one year. 
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cu Grammar and forms of words studied^ 
and carefully conmiitted to memory. Continued 
application made in oral and written translations 
from their mother tongue. 

h. After six alternated months, these exercisee 
should be with translations from Latin into the 
mother tongue, either from sentences dictated, or 
&om books in the hands of the pupils. 

c. Practical exercises, more extended, and em- 
bracing retranslations of passages already chosen. 
To translate freely selected passages would yet 
be too difficult. 

The second subdivision of the year is devot^ 
chiefly to reading. 

a. Reading. 

Beading selections from Csesar's Gallic War. 
Lib. I. 1 — 29. Invasion of the Helvetians. 
30—54. War against Ariovistus. 

III. 1 — 6. Attack of the Yalais. 

IV. 1 — 19. War against the German 

Emperors. 
20 — 36. First landing in Britain. 
V. 8 — 23. Second landing in Britain. 
VI. 11 — 20. Description of the Grauls. 
. 21 — 24. Description of the Ger- 
mans. 

b. Grammar. Repetition of forms. Syntax. 
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c. Practical exercises from Doring, in refer- 
ence to Syntax. 

n. The second course, of one year and a half, 
should be spent chiefly in reading Livy and Sal- 
lust 

The first siibdivtsion, of one year, should be 
spent chiefly in the study of Liyy. 

a. Beading. Liyy. 

b. Grammar, repetition of Syntax, with farther 
extension and investigation of particular rules. 
The essentials to be dictated by the teacher. 
Prosody beguriy and practised from Doring's Ex- 
ercises. Free extracts from ancient writers are 
made use of for this purpose. Extempore ex- 
ercises. 

The second subdivision^ to Sallust, one half- 
y^ur. 

€u Reading. Sallust's Jugurthine War begun, 
and Livy pursued more rapidly than before. 

& c. As in previous subdivision. 

HL The third course, of two and a half years, 
should be occupied with readiog of Cicero, with 
Virgil and Horace. 

First subdivision, one year and a half. 

a. Beading the Orations of Cicero, especially 
the four orations against Catiline, with ap- 

H 
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propriate passages from Sallust for illustration: 
this last should be private exercises. 

1. Catiline's speech to the conspirators. 2. 
Three first orations of Cicero. 3. Caesar's speech 
in the senate. 4. Cicero's fourth oration. 5. 
Catiline's speech in the senate. 6. Catiline's 
speech to his army. 

After these are read, other orations must be 
chosen, for MursBua, Yarro, &C5 and lafit^ the 
oration for Roscius. In the last six months 
select passages from Virgil's ^neid should be 
explained. 

b. Grammar, continuation and extension ^ 
Syntax. Comparison of synonymes. Rulies of 
the particles. Prosody repeated from time to 
time. 

c. Exercises, consisting in a continuation of 
translations from the mother tongue, and from 
old writers. Original compositions in Latin 
whenever the pupils are capable. 

Second syhdimsiariy one half-year^ 

cu Selections from Cicero's Letters, from Vir- 
gil's ^neid, and, for the sake of change, frt)m 
the Georgics. The lessons frx)m poetry and prose 
to be equal in number. 

& c. As in second subdivision. 
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Hard stdfdimsian, one half-year, 

a. Khetorical and philosophical writings of 
Cicero. Extracts from Cicero de Oratore, de 
Amicitia, de Senectute^ de Officiis. Selections 
from the Odes and Satires of Horace also studied. 

b. c. As before. 

I Y. Tlie fourth course^ of a year and a half, is 
deyoted to the reading of Tacitus, and continua- 
tion of Horace* 

a. The Agricola of Tacitus, and some part of 
his Annals, are read and thoroughly explained. 
In addition to these, the epistles of Horace, and his 
De Arte Poetica, are read. 

h. Grammar, and the most difficult portions of 
Syntax. Latin style. 

c. Exercises upon original and pecidiar phrases. 
Metrical exercises and inyestigations of the phi- 
losophy of the Latin language. 

The period assigned to the study of Greek, 
in connection with a regular course of other 
studies, is six years, foiu* lessons weekly. It was 
formerly studied at Hofwyl before the Latin, but 
is now deferred, as being too difficult for the first 
effort of an immature mind. The following is an 
oodine of the method of instruction pursued : — 

The period of study is divided into two prin- 
cipal courses — 

H 2 
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1. The elementary course^ of four years, in 
which the forms occupy the attention chiefly. 

2. The higher couricy in which Syntax is the 
principal subject of study. 

Elementary Course — four years. 

First dimsiony one year and a half. 

First subdivision. 

Three months of exercises in phrases and 
forms^ including quantity and ojccenty confining 
the attention to essential points, and directing 
it towards a preparation for Homer. 

Second subdivisiony one year and a quarter. 

a. Six months. 

1. The Attic formsy excluding all poetic forms, 
with references to Buttman's small grammar, and 
translations out of the mother tongue. 

2. The principal rules of quantity and ojccent. 
The accents should be employed in the written 
exercises. 

3. Examples for translation should be ex- 
tracted as much as possible from Homer, and 
particularly from those portions which are to be 
read later, 

4. These Homeric phrases should be committed 
to memory, as a preparation for the study of 
Homer. 

5. The examples themselves should also be 
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according to the pure Attic formzy without 
reference to poetical and secondary fonns. 
£• Three months. 

1. When well acquainted with the Attic forms 
of declension and conjugation, the pupils should 
be introduced to the poetic forms, according to 
the methods of Thiersch on the Homeric dialect, 
in his new grammar. The contents of this 
essay shoidd be rendered more tangible to the 
pupil by means of tabidar views of the forms 
and variations in juxtaposition, which should be 
placed in his hands. 

2. He should then be introduced, by a short 
account of the measure of Homer, to the scanning 
of his poems, with illustrations by means of other 
examples. 

The pupil is thus prepared with a more ex- 
tended knowledge of Homeric words, and of 
poetical variations, for the study of Homer itself. 

Second divisiony <me year and a half* 

The second division of the elementary course 
is spent in reading selections from the Odyssey ^ 
which is much preferable to the Biad, on account 
of its simplicity. 

I. A series of selections must be made from 
the Odyssey, embracing the principal events of 
the lives of the heroes (without the episodes), and 

H 3 
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formings as it were, an interior Odyssey, to 
avoid unconnected reading. Selections from ten 
or twelve books, read in a thorough manner, on 
this plan, wiU enable the pupil to understand this 
author welL 

2. In addition to the exercises of language 
and thought connected with this reading, par^ 
ticular lessons shoidd be devoted to the forms of 
the languagey and translations from the mother 
tonffue into Greek. But the translations should 
always, at every period of the course, be in the 
Attic dialect 

3. The instruction in accents must be repeated 
and extended, and applied in the practical ex- 
ercises. 

The greater part of the time should now be 
devoted to the Odyssey, which may properly 
be done if the foundation has been well laid in 
the first course. There should be six lessons 
weekly ; four of Homer, and two of grammar. 

Third division^ one year. 

Select portions of Herodotus and the Iliad. 

First subdivision^ one year* 

Herodotus exclusively. Select portion — from 
the Persian war. The battles of Marathon, Ther- 
mopylae, Salamis, Platea, and Mycales afford 
such materiak for choice. 
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This should be preceded by an introduction, 
comprising notices of the life of Herodotusy and 
the peculiarities of the new Ionic dialect. The 
exercises in forms, accents, and writing should 
be continued. Syntax should be occasionally 
but thoroughly explained, and practised upon. 
The scientific development of the principles of 
all the Greek dialects will be reserved for the 
second course. 

Second subdivision, one half-year. 

The study of Herodotus is continued, in con- 
nection with the niad. 

1. The lessons should now be divided between 
Herodotus and the Hiad, in order to continue the 
study of poetical language, and also to complete 
the study of Homer. Selections are made and 
studied, as in the Odyssey. 

The regular reading of Homer is now to be 
completed, and the scholar of good capacity en- 
abled, either as holiday or private exercises, under 
the direction of the teacher, to study particular 
books, or to read the whole for himself. 

2. The fframmatical exercises, heretofore begun, 
will be continued. In returning to Homerical 
studies, some written exercises in poetry may be 
added, merely with the view of fixing the rules of 

H 4 
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Prosody in the mind of the pupil> by practical 
exercises. 

Higher Course — three yecars. 

The Greek literature developed itself in the 
following order: Poetry, History, Oratory, and 
Philosophy. 

The course of instruction in the language 
should follow as much as possible the same order. 
The first course does this in effect, with regard 
to history and poetry. The authors should be 
chosen among the Attic writers to complete the 
second course, and arranged according to their 
subjects, as follows : — 

First division f two years — History and Poetry, 

Second division^ one year and a half — ^Eloquence. 

Third division, one year and a half — Philo- 
sophy, if thought advisable. 

First division, two years. 

Attic History and Poetry. 

First subdivision, one half'year. 

Selections from Xenophon. Syntax. 

1. Selections from Xenophon's historical writ- 
ings. Perhaps Matthias's Chrestomathy may here 
be useful This author is important, in part as 
furnishing occasion for instruction in Syntax, and 
in part as an introduction to Thucydides. The 
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Anabaflis seems too easy^ after Herodotus, and 
too difficult in comparison with Thucydides;- and 
selections maj, therefore, best be .made from 
other portions. 

2. In the lessons of grammar, the most rigid 
course of Grreek Syntax should be followed The 
extent and contents of the syntactical system 
should be described, as well as the consequences 
of particular rules* The rules should be illua* 
trated by appropriate examples ; and as Syntax is 
now introduced for the first time, the niunber of 
lessons in parsing should equal those of reading. 

Second sttbdimsicm, one half-year* 

Thucydides alone. 

1. Selections firom the historical portions should 
occupy three or four lessons weekly. 

2. Syntax and writing, with occasional repe- 
tition of forms, may fill up the time. 

Third subdivision. 
Thucydides, with a tragic poet. 

1. Thucydides, two or three lessons. 

2. Introduction to tragedies. Origin and cul- 
tivation of the ^schylus and Sophocles more 
particularly examined. Practical preparation and 
exerdse. 

3. Selection from tragedies. .^Elschylus. Battle 

H 5 
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of Salamifl. Description of the shiidd. Pro- 
metheus. Chorus of Eumenides. Sophocles, 
Electra. CEdipus. Particular chorus. Philoc- 
tetus, for private reading. 

4. Syntax and writing continued. 

Fourth subdwisioru 

Tragic Poets alone. 

iEischylus and Sophocles, three or four lessons 
weekly. 

Second divisiariy one half-year. 

Attic Eloquence. Selected speeches from Thu- 
cydides and the Philosophy of Demosthenes* 
Syntax exerdaee. 

Third division, one half-year. 

Philosophy. If the advances made by the pupil, 
and other circumstances, render it desirable, half 
a year may be spent in studying some of the 
smaller works and divisions of Plato, whidi pre^ 
sent the last days and death of Socrates. 
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LETTER X. 

DuBiNG the last fortnight^ two young men have 
been at Hofwyl on their wedding tour ; both old 
puplsy but quite unconnected with each other, 
who haye brought their brides to visit the scene 
of their boyhood Their reminiscences of that 
period must be pleasant, or they would scarcely 
choose such a time to renew their acquaintance 
with M. de Fellenberg and the institution. In 
one of these cases, the parties only stayed a day; 
in the other, they remained more than a week ; 
and we have had the pleasure of witnessing many 
kindly recognitions between some of the professors 
and their pupil, and the renewal of many boyish 
pleasures. The evening before last we had a 
concert in the saloon, in honour of the visitors, 
music being amongst their many accomplishments. 
All the pupils of the high school, and several of 
the masters, were present : some of the pupils per^ 
formed, and, large as our party was, we were 
associated like the members of one great family. 
True, our complexions aiid our language were 
equally various : German, Swiss, French, Italian, 
Spomsh, and English tongues mingled in amicable 

H 6 
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confusion ; but though they uttered such different 
sounds, our voices and hearts were in harmony. 
How different the sentiments of these youths 
towards their brethren of other lands, to ikdee in 
which we were reared I when we heard foreigners, 
and especially Frenchmen, designated as some- 
thing akin to noxious animals, who were to be 
slaughtered, despised, and hated — when bonfires 
blazed, bells rang, and congratulations were ex- 
changed upon the news of a victory which had 
consigned thousands to destruction, to privation, 
and to grief In such a community as Hofwyl, 
national prejudices find little place: while the 
love of country is nourished, it does not exclude 
the universal charity and friendly feeling which 
allow all men to be brethren, wherever they may 
be bom, and whatever language they speak. 
Neither are its members likely to run into the 
opposite error, of admiring aU things that are 
foreign, simply because they are so, while the 
productions of their own country are treated with 
contempt. If the defects of national character 
are perceived, its virtues are also acknowledged 
The English lad who boasts of his supremacy in 
the gymnasium, and laughs at the heavy, phleg- 
matic awkwardness of the Swiss, acknowledges 
the poetical character of the German, and the 
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economical^ contented dbposition of the Swiss^ 
with the same candour he exercises in comparing 
the sublimity of the Oberland with the calm 
repose of an English landscape; and when he visits 
the scenes where they struggled for, and achieved, 
their freedom, he sympathises with their enthu- 
siaflm, as a member of a free state. 

And this superiority of the English over the 
Swiss, in point of dexterity, reminds me of the 
respect for physical power, which no doubt exists 
in all seminaries, but which at Hofwyl exhibits 
itself more openly and avowedly, because physical 
exercises form a part of education. Great strength 
in school-boys is but too often aUied with tyranny : 
here, the strongest and most active lad is an 
object of admiration, not of fear, for his power is 
never made a means of oppression and cruelty; 
on the contrary, his companions feel a confidence 
in him which makes them happy to have him for 
the leader of their gymnastic dass, their associate 
in their games ; it is even something to be his 
opponent ; while his prowess during the monthly 
tour, and the aid he has given to the weary, the 
weak, or the timid, is duly estimated. 

Many of the masters go through the gymnastic 
exercises with the pupils ; and it is certain that 
the tallest, strongest, and most active among the 
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fonner obtams at first the greatest amount of ad- 
miration: after a while, moral and intellectual 
supremacy receive their greater meed of respect ; 
but even these are increased in value when ac- 
companied by physical power. Once a month 
the masters and the pupils of the highest gym- 
nastic class go through the most diificult ex- 
ercises: the other classes usually attend, when 
they watch the failures and success of the athleta 
with much interest, and exhibit a very critical 
acquaintance with the practice. 

The efiects of what I have before spoken of 
as the " instinctive emulation " which belongs to 
human nature^ are very apparent during tbese 
tests of skill and strength, more so than is possible 
in intellectual rivalry. The various exercises 
follow each other in regular succession, and each 
pupil goes through the same feat, whether of 
jiomping, leaping, vaulting, or swinging with the 
arms — (you must forgive my want of the techni- 
calities). We have been present at several of these 
athletic efforts, and witnessed feats, such as attract 
public notoriety in England, performed with the 
modest confidence of power. There was neither 
boasting nor any endeavour to depreciate : any 
extraordinary success was met by a murmur of ap- 
probation, and a bold endeavour was appreciated!, 
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eyen if it missed its aim» while a hearty laugh 
greeted an awkward fiedlure: there was no wish 
to crush another^ or to rise upon the failure of a 
c(»npetitor; and this universal feeling was made 
more evident by the anxiety with which each in* 
dividual is watched during any difficult or dan- 
gerous attempt, and by the precautions used for 
the general safety. Each pupil, when his turn 
was over, took his station on the spot where he. 
could render most effectual assistance ; and there 
was always somebody ready to break the force of 
a. fall, or to prevent an unlucky slip ; while the 
most experienced lent their counsel and aid We 
may fairly presume that these generous senti- 
ments of honest, healthy emulation are extended 
to all their pursuits; indeed I can aver, that 
during our stay at Hofwyl (and we are daily 
spectators of the sports, and present at some of 
the lessons), we have not heard a dispute, nor 
observed aay mark of violence, oppression, or in- 
justice. I will not say that these never occur, or 
that there ore not dispositions which, if left with-^ 
oat the habitual restraint which characterises the 
discipline, would indulge in tyranny; but the 
general feeling is against them, and they are not 
only condemned by the masters, but discouraged 
by the public voice. Faults of character and 
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mental incapacities are perceived, foibles are 
quizzed; all must bear and forbear, but none 
must be oppressed or persecuted The constant 
superintendence prevents the indulgence of ty- 
rannical inclinations, where they exist, and shuts 
out the example they would give; while the 
constant repression they meet, with the encourage- 
ment given to more virtuous sentiments, go far 
towards establishing the necessary and important 
habit of self-controL 

The gymnastic lessons for the younger cksses 
are conducted with great care : a leader is ap- 
pointed from the highest class, and he, having 
gone through the exercise which is to be practised, 
stands by each individual as he follows in turn, 
ready to catch him if hand or foot falL Only one 
boy is permitted to take the exercise at a time, 
and masters are always in the man^e, giving a 
general superintendence. 

Some of the minor arrangements are conducted 
by a body called the Hausrath, which is elected 
by the boys themselves, firom the different classes, 
each class sending its representative to this pai> 
liament, which chooses officers, and, amongst others, 
a treasurer, who has the charge of the common 
fund, to which each boy contributes a weekly sum. 
This sum pays for broken windows, for balls and 



i 
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all 8uch general plajthingSy for the repairs of the 
apparatus of the gymnasium, for any travelling 
exhibition which the boys wish and have permis- 
sion to see, and, lastly, it contributes to charitable 
objects. Some of the hausrath are appointed to 
inquire into cases of distress in and about the 
neighbourhood; and having made a report, the 
body determines what aid shall be afforded. The 
hausrath also appoints officers to the regiment, 
and persons to take charge of the apparatus of 
the gymnasium and of the arms ; it also names the 
leaders of the gymnastic classes ; and it takes a 
part with the masters in determining the different 
routes for the summer journeys, M. de Fellenberg 
himself pronouncing a final judgment 

The universal courtesy is a striking feature of 
the manners of the place. We never meet any 
of the inhabitants, in whatever station, without 
a recognition by lifting the cap, or some friendly 
greeting ; and this is not a mere civility to stran- 
gers, but a habit practised by all, and towards alL 
I must also give you an example of the effects of 
the consdentious discipline, if I may be allowed so 
to term it, practised at HofwyL There are no 
walls, no hedges, no boundary marks, except one 
low hedge round the ch&teau garden, which skirts 
the road from Buchsee to Siedorf, but the gates 
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are unlocked, and the pupils are free to pass 
through. The limits to which the boys may go^ 
are known to them, and this is enough. If they 
desire to pass beyond these to any reasonable dis- 
tance, they haye but to signify their wish to one 
of the masters, who is authorised to give the 
required permission, which is refused only when 
there is a speciiBc objection. The crops grow 
close to the road, unprotected by any hedge or 
railing, but they are perfectly uninjured, although 
continually passed by the boys. Every small 
border of grass remains untrodden. All agri- 
cultural produce, if not really of greater value in 
Switzerland than in England, appears to be so con- 
sidered, and the respect paid to it (at Hofwyl) is 
proportionate. Not many hours after our arrival, 
one of the new-comers was heedlessly walking on 
a grassy ridge, instead of on the path, '^ Only let 

them see you," cried , pulling him off. ** You 

don't yet know how precious even a blade of grass 
is here I We take care of every thing ; nothing is 
wasted ; and when you have been helre as long as 
I have, you'll know the reason." 

On another occasion I was entreated to inter- 
pose my authority to prevent a little fellow (not 
a pupil) from pursuing a cat who had hidden 
herself in the com, about a yard from the road-? 
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side, opposite the Lehrer Haus, not from any 
apprehension of his incurring a reprimand, but 
simply because the com was too valuable to allow 
even an ear to be wasted. These anecdotes^ 
trifling as they may appear, confirm Mr. Wood- 
bridge's remark, that ^^ the labour necessary for the 
acquisition and preservation of property serves to 
show them its value, and to inspire a respect for 
that of others." Those pupils who by the circum- 
stances of birth are not called upon to labour^ are 
yet instructed, by all that goes on around, that 
there is no disgrace attached to the employment 
of the labourer : they perceive that the- tiller of 
the earth is not necessarily an ignorant slave, but 
a being that may be taught to understand the 
processes which he is promoting and assisting, and 
that upon the results of his skill and industry^ 
foresight and patience, mainly depends the com- 
fort of the community. The boys of the high 
school have frequent opportunities of observing 
the results of careful honest industry, and of 
learning by experience the mutual dependence of 
the various classes. The remarks made by the 
Edinburgh Reviewer on this portion of the subject, 
in 1808, apply equally well at the present mo- 
ment ; and that they do so apply, after an interval 
of twentjr-three ye^rs, sufficiently proves the 
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soundness of a scheme which combines the 
education of the poor and the rich : — 

*^ The connexion between the seminary for the 
poor, and the academy for the upper classes, 
consists in the pains constantly taken to inculcate 
upon each their relative duties towards each other. 
The pupils of the academy, whatever be their 
rank or wealth, are sedulously taught that their 
first duty is to use the means which Providence 
has placed at their disposal in a way likely to 
prove beneficial to the less fortunate members of 
the community. The real good of the poor is 
consulted; and not their temporary relief; the task 
of maintaining them, or teaching them to obtain 
a maintenance by industry and frugality, is pre- 
scribed to the rich, and not the momentary grati- 
fication of compassionate feelings. This charity 
may truly be said to bless the giver as well as the 
receiver ; it requires only his care and attention, 
without diminJRhing his resources ; and the objects 
of it are rendered valuable to the community, 
happy in themselves, and grateiul to benefactors 
who have made them at once industrious and in- 
dependent." 

Dr. Scheidler, Professor of Theology at Jena, in 
a work called " The vital Question of Civilisation," 
treats the establishments at Hofwyl at length : 
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he views the Bjetem as seriously cozmected with 
the present and Aiture well-being of Europe ; his 
sentiments on the advantages of seminaries for all 
classes are well worthy of observation, and they 
shall conclude my letter : — 

'* If the life of that great and good man, the 
Emperor Alexander, had been spared, it was his 
intention to have established in Kussia, an in- 
stitution corresponding in all its parts with that 
at Hofwyl, where, by assembling seminaries for 
all classes upon one spot, each could have been 
taught its own duties, and made to compre- 
hend the mutual duties and interests of the 
others. Each would have seen the necessity of 
j9uch a distribution of ranks and employments^ 
and the manner in which such an arrangement 
contributed to the prosperity and happiness of alL 
Here pride and baseness, tyranny and slavery, 
would be alike excluded; for employment, oc- 
cupation, and industry, in every degree, would 
be shown to be useful and honourable. In such 
an institution only can the young statesman have 
pointed out to him the actual condition of society 
and its various grades : here alone can he see the 
stuff of which mankind are made ; here alone can 
he see that every class is alike necessary and 
useful to the state ; that all are indispensable to 
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her Becurity, and proBperity, and greatness ; and 
that if any of them were wanting, or trampled 
upon, or set aside, a serious injury would result 
to the community. The contrast between such 
a place of education for a statesman, and that 
which is in general use, is sufficiently striking. 
In the latter, he is placed entirely with those of 
his own rank; he is accustomed to look upon 
himself and his class with a certain feeling of 
pride, and upon all the inferior classes, as they 
are called — those whom he is afterwards to 
govern, and whose happiness and welfare are to 
form the object of his future anxious life — with a 
degree of contempt ; ignorant, at the same time, 
of their yalue, their character, virtues, talents^ 
wants, and rights — for rights belong to every 
dass of men, even in despotic countries, and 
much more in free ones. He then passes to a 
higher gymnasium or university, where he is, if 
possible, still more separated from practical life, 
and more confined to the closet ; and, lastly, after 
many years of false views of human nature and 
of practical society, he has to begin the study of 
the fficts of men, and to learn to honour and 
esteem those men, professions, trades, and even 
handicrafts, for which he has all his life felt a 
certain degree of contempt. Above all, he has 
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now to leam^ for the first time (and it would be 
well if this were eyer truly learnt)^ the uniyersal 
brotherhood of man^ that all nations are of one 
stock; that every man^ however mean his out- 
ward employment, has within him the immortal 
spirit; that the cultivation of this spirit is the 
true destiny of man, to which all politics are only 
subservient; that the kingdoms o£ this world, 
however great and glorious in themselves, are 
as nothing in comparison with the glory of the 
spirit of man himself; that they are only the 
forms through which this spirit is to evolve 
itself; that the forms are made for the spirit, 
not the spirit for the forms." (Quoted from De 
Fellenberg's Institutions.) 
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LETTER XI. 

I WAS awakened early this morning hj an un- 
usual noise and commotion on the stairs and in 
the passages, when, on replying to a tap at my 
door, I learned that the kitchen-chimney of our 
dwelling was on fire. I proceeded to dress 
myself, that I might be ready to escape in case 
of need ; but before I had completed my toilet, 
I was informed that the fire was to all ap- 
pearance extinguished. M. de Fellenberg had 
been summoned to the spot by the somewhat 
exaggerated information that the Lehrer Haus 
was on fire, and he had been in consultation 
with the mason who liyes at Hofwjl as to the 
security of the building. Most of the elder boys 
from the Grande Maison, and from the Real 
Schule, had come to the scene of action ; and some 
of the former have since expressed to me their 
disappointment that they were not called upon 
for some greater exertion than running up and 
down stairs and satisfying their curiosity. It 
had never occurred to me to inquire what means 
there were of extinguishing fires at Hofwyl ; and 
now that the question suggested itself, it was 
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answered when I walked out after dinner. In 
the space before the great bam which serves as 
the play-ground to the Keal Schule^ I found a 
fire-engine in full operation, the boys of the 
three schools supplying it with water from the 
large reservoir at the back of the manage ; 
two lines of them handing full and empty 
buckets to and fro, others pumping in regular 
order, but with all the mirth of boys. A few 
stragglers now and then dared a ducking, and 
got it ; while the upper windows and roofs of the 
rural school and adjoining buildings were the os- 
tensible objects of attack. The lads are thus prac- 
tised, and the fire-engine worked, so many times 
a year ; but this was a special occasion : they were 
called out now, that every thing might be in order, 
and all hands prompt at their work, in case the 
fire at the Lehrer Haus should again break out. 
We have, however, been spared the confusion and 
evils of such an occurrence ; and the alarm had 
the efiect of allowing me to witness another 
feature in the life of Hofwyl, of which I should 
probably otherwise have remained ignorant. 

This domestic event reminds me that I have 
not yet spoken of my visits to the tailors' and 
shoemakers' shops, to the laundry, bake-house, 
dairy, &c. These are all out of sight of the 

I 
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principal buildings. The oowb are mnch admired 
by strangers ; they are very fine animals, about 
seventy in number ; the black are in one house, 
the red in another, all tethered to the manger : 
they are stall-fed, the land being too valuable to 
be used as pasture: the portion of green food 
allotted to each animal is put into the mangers 
through a wicket, and thus there is no waste; 
they leave the houses to drink at the cistern 
every afternoon: they are kept with great 
cleanliness, and the quality of the butter, cream, 
and milk attest the excellence of the dairy. A 
great deal of butter is sent to Berne, after the 
establishment is supplied: it is all made by 
men> the vachers, as they are called. . One of 
them, a remarkably powerful-looking man, has 
distinguished himself as a wrestler in some of 
the contests between different cantons. These 
matches, and the meetings for shooting, appear, 
amongst other national customs, to have a 
beneficial influence on the people, helping to 
maintain the spirit of imion and freedom which 
has distinguished the Swiss confederacy. 

The meat consumed in the establishment is 
fatted and killed at Hofwyl> and I understand 
that the cattle and horses bred on the farm are in 
great request in the canton. All the labourers 
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emjdoyed on the farm dine in the rural school; 
eo that there must be a large amount of pro- 
vision consumed daily. Half a dozen tailors, 
and as many or more shoemakers, are almost 
constantly occupied; and just now the summer 
coats and shoes for the journey are in preparation. 
The latter are made about a month before the 
tour, and .worn for a few days, when they are 
sent back to the shop, and the soles furnished 
with nails. This precaution secures well fitting, 
easy, and strong shoes to the traveUers — a point 
of great importance, as tender feet is the evil most 
likely to occur. The dress in summer is cool and 
light, — a dark coat of stuff resembling camlet, or 
of thin blue cloth ; and in winter, I am told, the 
clothes are very thick and warm. There is no 
r^ulation dress: certain materials are provided 
for the coats, but there is a greater variety in 
those furnished for waistcoats and trowsers, from 
which the boys may choose according to their own 
taste. There is no restriction about linen. I 
conclude that needless extravagance, or want of 
care, would be repressed and corrected; but I 
saw no evidences of inattention to cleanliness. The 
laundry employs about twelve women weekly. 

In the bureau or counting-house, several clerks 
(mostly educated in the rural school) are con- 

I 2 
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stantly at work, keeping the accounts of the 
tablishment, including those which relate to the 
produce of the farm, the manufactory of the agri- 
cultural machines adopted and invented by M. 
de Fellenberg (and which are in great demand), 
the expenditure and receipts of the schools; in 
short, the books are kept as regularly and com- 
pletely as those of commercial houses. The bu- 
reau also serves as a sort of warehouse,, where 
certain articles may be purchased by the pupils : 
it also contains the materials for clothes, from 
which the boys, having permission, may choose 
or order what they require. 

The arrangements for pocket-money are these: 
a monthly sum, the amount of which is fixed by 
M. de Fellenberg, is paid at the bureau to each boy 
(they do not all receive the same amount), and 
from this the receiver contributes a certain por- 
tion to the common fund ; he is provided with a 
book, in which he is expected to enter his expen- 
diture, and this book is occasionally shown to M. 
de Fellenberg, who is thus enabled to give hia 
counsel, and to expostulate upon any evidences 
of extravagance or idle and profitless expense. 
A boy sometimes wishes for an extra sum, to 
enable him to fit up his cabinet-work, to purchase 
the presents which are mutually interchanged at 
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Christmas^ or for any other desired pleasure : in 
these cases he carries his book to M. de Fellen- 
berg, and makes known his wishes^ the indulgence 
of which is influenced by the circumstances of the 
case, and by the character of the applicant. 

I was much amused one afternoon at the cu- ' 
riosity and speculations excited by the announce- 
ment that T. (one of the oldest pupils) was going 
alone on horseback to Berne, and that M. de Fel- 
lenbeig had giyen him twenty-fiye francs extra. 
The little grey horse caracoled, reared, and backed, 
as if on purpose to give a greater effect to T.'s 
departure : while the youth sat his steed with the 
ease and self-possession of a perfect cavalier, in- 
creased probably by the consciousness of the addi- 
tional importance of the unusual fireedom permitted 
on thk occasion. Various conjectures were afloat 
as to the object of T.'s mission, and the reasons 
for this departure firom the usual regulations: 
hints were heard of some little show of favour ; 
next, a question as to what time he would return : 
it seemed very satisfactory to all that he was back 
at even an earlier hour than had been anticipated 
In the course of a day or two the mystery was 
solved. T« informed his companions that he was 
going to join his family in the holidays ; and that 
the object of his journey to Berne, and the twenty- 

z 3 
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five francs extra^ was to purchase some furnishings 
for a very handsome dressing-case he had made 
for his father. All now seemed to consider the 
matter very fair and right. I may here remark, 
that the elder pupils are permitted to ride; we 
often saw them accompanying M. de Fellenberg, 
who is an admirable horseman : they speak with 
something like pride of his excellence in horse-* 
manship, and anticipate the privilege of being his 
companion. The power conferred on the boya 
by the gymnastic exercises is seen in their firm 
seat, erect carriage, and perfect equilibrium ; most 
of them would jump into the saddle from behind 
the horse, or mount in some unexpected manner^ 
for the sake of fun, and a little perhaps to show 
what they could do. 

I have not yet described the weekly muster or 
parade. Every Saturday in summer the pupils 
of all the schools go through the military exercise. 
Every Swiss is a soldier, and to carry arms is a 
part of his education. At Hofwyl there are 
three or four companies, each headed by an 
officer ; there is a standard bearer, a drum-major, 
and several drummers, who beat the signals. The 
fencing-master is the drilling officer. Each soldier 
has a musket fitted to his size, and a cartouche 
box, though there has been no firing during our 
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stay : the officers carry a sword. When the wea- 
ther IB unfavourable, they exercise in the man^e; 
but when fine, they paiude upon the play-groundsr 
and occasionally make a circuit of a mile or two 
in the neighbourhood. The English boys do not 
like this discipline ; they " daiCt tee the u*e of U." 
They are not aware that the prompt obedience to 
the word of command, the uorelaxed attention of 
eye and person, the ready execution of regular and 
combined manoeuvres, discipliDe the mind and 
Che temper ; and they do not discover that this ia 
one reason why " they don't like it." The doing 
as one is bid in an instant, without conalderation 
or demur, is a useful moral exercise to the young. 
A mutinous soldier or gymnast marches up and 
down the manage for an hour, with his musket 
shouldered: the punishment is found a greatei 
bore than obedience to distupUne, and is therefon 
seldom incurred. The troops are to be reviewe* 
by M. de F. a short time hence, when an addres 
is expected. "We were just too late for a fSt 
which t0(^ place a few days before our arriva] 
On this occaoon many of the relatives of the ret 
schulers, and the peasantry (the farmers) from th 
neighbouring villages, assembled with their wivt 
and families ; the regiment went through the mi 
ee, attended by the band of wind instn 
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ment&» A new banner, worked hy the ladies, was 
displayed. The company partook of refreshments, 
and the whole scene was described to me, by one 
of the spectators, as yery pretty and national 

We have been to-day to visit one of the elder 
lads in his private s^jartment: only welt-tried 
pupils enjoy this privilege. It was gratifying to 
see the various memorials of past years hanging 
on the walls and distributed around the room. 
A chamois horn, bought on such a journey ; an 
Alpine staff, and the havre-sac, treasured as well- 
tried companions; the portrait of a dear iriend 
in England; a silvered walnut, preserved from 
the Christmas tree ; the shelf of favourite books^ 
with many little gifts of companions; and then 
the sofa, made and stuffed by the hands of the 
owner, the luxury of the room; a portfolio of 
valued prints; and last, not least, the moth^r^ 
gifts, which told that while the sdiool life had 
been haj^y, dearer ties had not been weakened. 

The little boys, whom I have already spoken 
of, have also showed me their room, where over 
each bed they have placed their little prints, to 
them treasures as great as the KajJbiael or Wilkie 
to the connoisseur. I wish I could transfer 
my own assurance of these children's happy 
condition to the hearts of their mothers; whUt 
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the ruddy brown cheeky the steady look of con- 
scious security and fearlessness when mingling 
with their older companions, their free intercourse 
with those kind and gentle ladies, and the con- 
stant care of the master to whom they are 
trusted, make me long to transplant hither many 
little yictims of false indulgence or neglect, and 
to relieve the anxiety of parents who know not 
where to find the education they desire and can 
appreciate. If it be admitted that the domestic 
influences should have their share in a well con- 
ducted education, this union of childhood and 
youth in an educational establishment is one of 
the means by which an approximation to the 
family circle is obtained. 

Writers upon education have greatly adyocated 
the importance of maternal influence. Admitting 
its value in early education, it must yet be acknow- 
ledged that the greater proportion of women in 
all ranks of life are unprepared to exercise well 
and wisely this part of their duty, and that some 
generations must probably pass away before they 
will be fitted by education for the office they seem 
destined to fulfil Circumstances frequently pre- 
vent those who are capable from bestowing the 
constant superintendence, the imceasing vigilance, 
which boys require. Something more than in- 
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fluence is needed * ; and I doubt whether the 
YU*tue8 of the mother would be sufficient to " neu- 
tralise the vices of school." Permitting a child to 
attend any school where vices exists tacitly sanc- 
tions them. Let every mother^ during the early 
years of her sons' lives, establish herself in their 
respect and affection, and she may safely oonsign 
them to an institution governed by the prin- 
ciples which Hofwyl has established and illu9- 
trated. The sentiments she has cultivated will 
be cherished and confirmed ; home and its tenants 
will be valued, not as the refuge from the tor- 
ments of school, not as the place where selfishness 
and indulgence are to be gratified, but as the spot 
where acquirements will be appreciated, where 
sympathy, support, and encouragement will be 
found. The desire to take back satisfaction to 
that home, and the fear of disappointing long- 
cherished hopes, will be amongst the best stimu- 
lants to virtue. 

* ** Qae Tenfiint re9oive done, comme ezterne, dans leg col- 
l^gee, cette instruction seolastiqne it laqnelle on attache tant de 
prix ; <]^u*on ^veille son intelligence, qa'on feconde sa memoire, 
Tame est en][8urete, si chaque soir, an sein de sa &mille, il pent 
entendre la voix de sa m<^re, et s*imprimer ses examples. Alns 
tout se resume par Teducation des femmcs. Nous ne laissons 
aux coldges que Tenseignement classique et presque mecanique 
de llntelligence, neutralisant les vices de cet enseignement par 
la plus douce, la plus penetrante, et la plus durable des ip- 
fluences." (Aim6 Martin.) 
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LETTER XIL 

I AM just returned from witnessing an assaut 
d'armes. About twenty of the pupik of the 
high school have been fencing, many of whom 
evinced considerable skiU and grace, while some 
of the less advanced provoked a little mirth by 
manoeuvres of a somewhat opposite character. A 
large party of spectators assembled to witness the 
assaut : M* de Fellenberg, his family, with the 
princip^ masters, and such of the real schulers 
whose interest in the matter was sufficient to 
draw them from their sports. One of their own 
body was among the combatants; a lad whose 
conduct has won for him the advantage of re- 
ceiving some of the lessons which are confined to 
the pupils of the high school, and which may 
be classed among the luxuries of education. The 
interest created by these occasional exhibitions 
bespeaks the unity of feeling which prevails at 
Hofwyl. The progress of each pupil is com- 
mented upon by the spectators, and their expres- 
sions of satisfaction or disappointment is the only 
mark of success or disgrace. This unity of feeling, 
this imion of interests, belongs to private edu- 
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cation^ to the influences of home; and the loss of 
such sympathy is one of the disadvantages of 
public schools, but ill supplied hj stimulants to 
vanity and self-love. In the winter there are 
dramatic representations, intended to cultivate 
declamation and elocution. Grerman and-French 
plays, or scenes from plays, are acted.* 

I be^ to hear anticipations of the August 
journey : we were taken this morning to the 
saddler's to see the havre-sacs he was malring for 
some of the tourists. '^ I hope this will be for 
me ; " '^ This will suit me exactly," and such-like 
aspirations, were on the lips of those new to the 
honour of a knapsack ; while the veterans were 
faithful in their attachment to the former com- 
panions of their toils and pleasures. Then came 
a relation of ^^ hair-breadth 'scapes," amidst snow 
storms, mists, and glaciers ; while the names of 
the mountains passed from one to the other, like 
the titles of old and familiar friends ; the untried 
expectants listening with silent admiration, an- 
ticipating their own share of adventure. I find 



* The manage is fitted ap as a theatre, with rety complete 
scenery and dresses. During the Easter holidays (1842) a 
French play was performed to a very large aadience ; and on a * 
subsequent evening a German play, when upwards of 700 per- 
sons were present. 
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that the tourists will be divided into parties^ 
according to age and strength; a master of well- 
tried experience being attached to eacL The 
real schulers, in like manner^ proceed in separate 
detachments^ equally well appointed. Many 
English travellers have met parties of Hofwyl 
pupils in these excursions. I must give you a 
little anecdote, repeated to a friend of mine by the 
party concerned in the event. Arriving late in 
the afternoon with his fellow-travellers at an hotel 
in the mountains, they found all the accommo- 
dation it boasted engaged by a party of these lads 
for the night. After taking some refreshment, 
the English travellers summoned the host to in- 
quire what could be done : he informed them that 
the Hofwyl pupils had proceeded another stage 
(on foot, as they always travel) rather than allow 
the ladies to be inconvenienced by their stay. 

The little children have their tour of three or 
four days, and some of them are now looking 
forward to a renewal of the pleasure they have 
already enjoyed. 

I might make many remarks upon the advan- 
tage of holidays thus passed, and compare them 
with the occupations of the generality of English 
boys, and the pleasures prepared and permitted, 
as a recompence for school privation and drudgery, 
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but the difference is too strongly marked to need 
any comment. 

You have heard of the pupils who, during our 
stay here, have brought their brides to the scene of 
their boyhood's home. I have just seen a different 
and more important instance of happy memories, 
in a pamphlet published at Paris, in 1840, en- 
titled ^^ Des Etablissemens d'Education de M. de 
Fellenberg d, Hofwyl, traduction libre de TAlle- 
mand." It is the work of M. Eugene de Cafiarelli, 
Maitre des Requites, himself a pupil of Hofwyl. 
It is important as an attestation, founded upon 
experience, of the value of that education. M. 
de CaffareUi fully concurs in the testimony ^ven 
by M. Scheidler, in the work I have already quoted, 
and urges upon his countrymen the adoption of 
M. de Fellenberg's principles, and the formation 
of similar establishments. I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of transcribing M. de Caffarelli's 
preface : — 

" Many persons in France have heard of the 
educational establishments founded by M. de Fel- 
lenberg ; but very few know them, few comprehend 
them, and fewer still have taken the pains to 
study or to appreciate the consequences of the 
views which have guided the founder. Yet all 
the questions he has successively solved are in-> 
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Yolyed in the disoussionB which now engage 
attention. The author of this translation believes 
he is rendering a service to his country by en- 
deavouring to extend the knowledge of a work 
which^ perhaps for the first time^ sets forth satis- 
factorily, though succinctly, the principles that are 
in successful operation at HofwyL He will be 
happy if he can contribute to their extension and 
their appreciation, and so avenge the benefactor 
of all who have been confided to him, for the pre- 
sumptuous levity with which he is too commonly 
judged May M. de Fellenberg see in this 
attempt of one of his pupils the proof and the 
homage of profound gratitude.'* 

M. de Caffiirelli's translation has been reviewed 
in the fifth volume of a French periodical, " Revue 
du Progrds Politique, Social, et Litteraire," and 
you will, I think, agree with me, that the following 
observations of the reviewer are worthy attention: 
" This publication is at once an act of personal 
justice towards M. de Fellenberg, a testimony to 
his laborious life, and a service to those who place 
education and instruction in their legitimate 
sphere and in their true rank, that is, at the head 
of society : the one bestows upon mankind their 
morals, increases or restrains their necessities and 
desires^ determines and changes the character of 
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the age ; the other deyelopes the germ of actiyity 
which God has planted in the human being, dis- 
covers and promotes the growth of every faculty 
and of every separate talent. The best education 
is that which disseminates the purest morality; 
the most irreproachable instruction is that whidi 
allows no element of activity to languish or to 
decay." ** The author we have analysed justly 
condemns the material notions, the utilitarian 
principles, so warmly advocated by the cynics of 
our times. These notions and these principles, he 
remarks, lead to a demoralisation which will 
ultimately destroy the foundation of civilised life. 
It is true that all who are governed by the love 
of their fellow-creatures, are shocked by the fatal 
efforts of those who see nothing in human nature 
but its external aspect, nor in society but its geo- 
metrical form or its statistical value, and who are 
absolutely incapable of appreciating that which 
gives existence to man, which animates, nourishes, 
and increases that principle of strength which Grod 
holds in reserve for each succeeding age. The 
philosopher, the political economist, the legislator, 
or the statesman, who can only teach and secure 
the material interests of society, will awaken no 
faith; they will write their laws in the sand: 
ludibria ventts.^ ** We recommend this work to 
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tlie perusal of those who think seriously on edu- 
cation and instruction, because it does justice to a 
maD rendered eminent hy his character, his in- 
tellect, and his labours; and because this short 
production, emanating as it does from a school 
"•diflferent from our own, breathes throughout the 
sentiments of brotherly love, of faith, and de- 
votion, whence we derive our strength and con- 
fidence." The reviewer might have added, that 
the mind which could appreciate these prinaples, 
and recommend them to his countrymen, was 
educated at Hofwyl. 

I could add the names of many pupils who 
have distinguished themselves by their literary 
and scientific attainments, and of others who 
occupy political stations of eminence. The career 
of those who had retired into the privacy of 
domestic life can be known only in the circle 
blessed by their virtues. Like the various unseen 
processes by which nature fertilizes the earth, 
the influence of such characters upon society U 
Doiseleas and unseen, but not the less constant 
and certain. 

Education can only be elementary. A boy ie 
not expected to leave school as a perfect and pro- 
found scholar: he has only been supplied with 
the means of making himself perfect afterward^ 
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if 80 disposed; he has been taught the ground- 
work and the method of study, and is left to build 
up the superstructure himself, in after years. At 
Hofwyl, the elements, rules, and methods of ac- 
quiring various knowledge are taught, the tastes 
are cultivated, the habits formed, and the cha- 
racter trained. The natural and acquired talents 
which attain the highest worldly distinctions can- 
not be expected from alL The discoverers, men 
whose mental power places them in advance of 
their contemporaries, are few in number, compared 
to those whose daily routine of duty consists in 
the careful and steady application of principles 
already made known. If the genius and industry 
which elicit these principles are undoubtedly 
beneficial to society, the habit of patient applica- 
tion, and the temper of mind and honest integrity 
which best qualify men to fulfil their daily duties, 
are not less so. 

Education in England and elsewhere is almost 
exclusively devoted to intellectual cultivation: 
moral training has not yet attained its just es- 
timation. 

It has been well remarked, by Bishop Butler, 
that a moral principle renders man amenable 
to a moral Judge. Revelation gives to man a 
new character, and makes him a religious being. 
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This elevation of human character is to be 
Bought after and attained by slow degrees: it 
unfolds itself gradually under the judicious fos- 
tering care of the nurse and parent; it unites 
itself with intellect under the wise preceptor, till 
the whole man — moral, religious, intelligent, and 
practical — is prepared to discharge the duties of 
life with intelligent and happy usefulness to 
himself and others. This is the beau ideal of 
the educator's task — to form, as far as human 
means can form, not merely the elegant classic, 
the profound scholar, or the able man of science, 
but the intelligent Christian, fit for all the duties 
of this life; a candidate, under Divine teaching, for 
the sublimities of a life to come. Let it not be 
thought enthusiasm to assert, that there is a 
Divine teaching beyond all that man can do for 
man. The truth, that man is the temple of the 
Divinity, it is the glory of revelation to proclaim : 
this sacred truth must always be before the eye 
of the educator ; he is a delegate from this high 
power — the visible agent to ** prepare the way." 
These were the ideas and feelings which ac- 
tuated De Fellenberg when, forty years ago, he 
revolved within himself the subject of a Christian 
regenerating education, yet philosophic and ra- 
tional. It was Christian in its principle, and 
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philosophic in method, for it was founded 
upon the actual facts of human nature, the minute 
dispositions of man, his deplorable miseries and 
crimes, and the probable remedy for them, in a 
more careful and a more rational training. He 
stood forward as the asserter of the principle, that 
the highest end of education is the eleyation of 
character. In his three schools he has adopted 
this principle, and made all arrangements sub- 
servient to it. One of the most powerful cements 
of society is the influence of one individual, and 
one class, over another ; and this influence is one 
of character, not of mere rank, or wealth, or even 
intellect. Character commands and rivets the 
afiections of mankind, and binds the poor to the 
rich, the labourer to the employer, and the 
people to the government. 

These principles cannot be developed in two or 
three years ; and although education never ceases 
going on, from the cradle to the grave, preparatory 
to another state, yet those periods which Madame 
Necker de Saussure has so well classed as child- 
hood, adolescence, and youth, especially require 
the guidance, preparation, and protection which 
can only be found in such an institution as 
HofwyL It fosters talent, it points out the 
path to distinction, but it also nourishes the 
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humbler^ yet no less valuable, qualities so often 
crashed, or left to struggle into existence as best 
they may. Eight years are not too many to be 
passed at Hofvryl ; and I speak from experience 
when I tell you, that by placing boys there 
early in life, time is saved, and money also; 
to say nothing of the difficulties spared to the 
pupil himself, by an early adoption of the habits 
which are so necessary to the development of 
every faculty and disposition. You know the 
expense of education in this country, and this is 
unfortunately a consideration which often compels 
the best parents to adopt a course very different 
from that which their judgment approves. I do 
not now allude to that parental ambition which 
desires to send sons to public schools, under 
the idea that they there form connections which 
wiU hereafter promote their career in life. This 
is a well-meant but mistaken ambition. The 
instances in which such hopes are realised are 
very few, and are always noted and remem- 
bered ; while the many disappointments are un- 
observed and forgotten. I now allude to the 
parental considerations which refer to the moral 
safety of children. However excellent the in- 
dividual who is at the head of a large es- 
tablishment, and however above mere mercenary 
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coDBiderstions, lie cannot compass the oomplete 
giurdianship that is required. Schools are 
matters of private speculation; they are not 
undertaken to advance the interesta of mankind, 
but to maintain and increase the fortane of ao 
individuaL I do not deny that this individual 
may love his fellow-creatures, and that he may 
honestly and laboriously endeavour to fulfil his 
vocation ; but where is the fortune he is to risk 
in the enterprise ? — what must be the amount of 
remuneration he is to receive ? True, M. de 
Fellenberg has establi^ed an educational insti- 
tution which haa successfully carried out the 
greatest principles, and he has done this with 
attention to the pecuniary and economical results, 
or he would have iuled ; but he sought no prqfit, 
he devoted the inheritance of a Swiss nobleman 
to the object, tf^ether with his time, ability, 
and energy; all pecuniary entolument which 
might accrue has been expended in increaeong 
the educational advantages of the instituUon, 
not in adding to the income of the founder. 
Nether was it his object to leave a large property 
to luB family, for he offered to make Hofwyl the 
im)perty of the government. He had but one 
design, — to raise the condition of his fellow men. 
He nourishes the hope that his example will 
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be followed: the seed is scattered abroad, but 
there is still but one Hofwyl; there is yet no 
other seminary including the three orders of 
society, bestowing on each the instruction fitted 
to their stations, and an education which shall 
make that instruction profitable (I use the term 
in its widest sense) to the individual and to 
society. Pecuniary speculation will neyer ac- 
complish what is effected at Hofwyl; but ability, 
disinterestedness, and benevolence, united to 
capital, may. We have in England wealth and 
talent equal to the accomplishment of great 
enterprises ; their application has already placed 
us first among the nations : we have benevolence 
and energy which have broken the bonds of 
the slave. ^'You have accomplished the eman- 
cipation of millions of your fellow-creatures," 
said M. de Fellenberg to me, yesterday ; ** have 
you no minds amongst you equal to the task 
of emancipating mankind from that worst of 
bondage, ignorance?* The condition of your 
working classes, the demands of those calling 
themselves Chartists, the thoughtless dissipation 
of the rich and powerful, the restless discontent 

* *< If the spirit of the founder of Hofnryl should be caught 
by any kindred mind, similar institutions may arise." (Professor 
Scheidler.) 
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of 8ome^ the selfish money-gettiiig spirit of others, 
betoken a state of things needing a deep and 
searching amendment" 

But this amendment cannot be soon or sud- 
denly effected ; and it can only be brought about 
by an education which^ by improving individuals^ 
win eventually leaven the whole mass. It is an 
opinion expressed by most of the writers on 
Hofwyl, that even were its existence as an edu- 
cational establishment altogether to cease, it has 
effected permanent benefits* upon society; but 
the intentions of its founder will be unaccom- 

* " At Berne we spent mnch time in conyenation -with M. 
de Fellenberg, at Hofwyl. We visited his great establishment 
for education there, as weU as the normal school at Mnnchen 
Bachsee, in which visit we were accompanied by M. de Fel- 
lenberg. What we learned from the conversation of this pa- 
triotic and high-minded man, we cannot find space here to say. 
His words are better read in the establishments which he has 
founded, and which he superintends, and in the influence which 
his example and his precepts have had on the rest of Switzerland 
and on other parts of Europe.*' — Dr. Kay and Mr. Tuflhell's 
Beport on the Training School at Battersea, pp. 206, 207. 

" In the orphan schools which have emanated from Pesta- 
lozzi and De Fellenberg we found the type which has assisted 
us in our subsequent labours. In walking with M. de Fellenberg 
through Hofwyl, we listened to the precepts which we think 
most applicable to the pauper class. In the normal school of the 
canton of Thurgovia, and in the orphan schools of St Gall and 
Appenzell, we found the development of those principles so ftr 
successful as to assure us of their practical utility."— Ibid. 
207, 208. 
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plished, if it do not serve as a model to his own 
and to other oountriea. Surely I am not too 
sanguine in the hope that Switzerland is yet to 
be the nursery of education ; and when I see the 
steam-yesselsy the railroads of England, Prussia^ 
Belgium, France, and Germany bringing Swit- 
zerlaad nearer to these coimtries ; when I reflect 
apon her local advantages, her educational means, 
and remember what she has already done for 
education, I can but believe that all things are 
working together for good, uid that as she is the 
country where Uberty has existed in its purest 
form, she will also be the land whence Europe 
vill derive her Second Refobmation, 
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LETTER XHL 

Although the High School has been of the 
greatest personal interest to me^ yet I would not 
omit all description of the Real Schule^ or Middle 
School It is governed by the same high prin- 
ciples ; constant and regular occupation^ alternat- 
ing between mental and bodily exercise^ and 
strict watchfulness oyer character^ conduct^ and 
conversation^ allowing the freedom without which 
the individuality of the pupil could neither be as- 
certidned nor respected. Instruction is given in 
all the branches of knowledge which the pupil 
will require in his future career ; a general culti- 
vation of the faculties, with a practical application 
of what is learned, forming the governing princi- 
ple of all teaching. In the prospectus of this school, 
Fellenberg observes, that in the commencement 
of his enterprise, and amidst all the labours and 
difficulties which have attended his progress, the 
unchan^ng object of his thoughts and wishes has 
been the improvement of his native country. It 
is his opinion, that in a country like Switzerland 
a deep national feeling cannot be cultivated more 
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effectually than by the establishment of general 
institutionB for education, in which the youth may 
imbibe the principles and feelings of patriotism, 
instead of the narrow spirit of a canton. He has 
hoped to contribute to this object by rendering 
Hofwyl a point of union for the youth of Swit- 
zerland, and preparing for them an institution 
conducted upon sound religious and patriotic 
principles, independently of all political jealousies. 
Such were the views which led to the establish- 
ment of the Beal Schule. It is designed for the 
children of the middle classes of Switzerland, — 
farmers, small proprietors, men of business, pro- 
fessional men, and persons whose means do not 
allow them to give their children an education of 
accomplishments, and who do not wish to have 
them estranged from the simplicity of the paternal 
mansion, 

I have copied a Stunden plan, where you will 
see the nature of the occupations, and the distri- 
bution of time. It shows the employments of 
several classes ; not, as in the Plans already given, 
those of one individual : — 
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** The recent examination of this school,^ says 
Mr. Woodbridge^ '' furnished ample evidence of 
the utility of the course pursued. The pupils ex- 
hibited a familiarity with the various subjects of 
instruction^ which proved they had not been 
merely impressed on the memory, but rendered 
clear and visible to the mind. I have been pecu- 
liarly struck with the influence of the simple 
methods of instruction adopted here on the feelings 
of the pupils : receiving -one simple truth after 
another, in an order perfectly natural, they never 
imagine that they have any remarkable superiority 
of knowledge to others: not pretending to be 
superior, they feel little comparative anxiety 
about the opinion of their auditors; and accus- 
tomed to familiar and colloquial instruction, imd 
to indulgent explanations of their errors, and 
conscious of their desire to learn, they say what 
they think with a corresponding familiarity and 
fearlessness, and receive the correction of an error 
without any mortification, if it be not the result 
of their own thoughtlessness or forgetfulness. It 
is due to this institution to add, that I have found 
here more effort, and more success, in animating 
the daily life of the pupils with the spirit of 
Christianity, than in most others where the tone 
of religious instruction and habits is more in 
accordance with my own views.** 
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The pupils of the Real Schule are chiefly 
Swiss and G-ermans: there is one English boy 
amongst them^ and he expresses himself perfectly 
happy. K more English pupils were sent hither, 
an En^ish master would be added to the present 
number of teachers. The subjects taught are of 
uniyerBal application, and it matters little what 
is the language in which they are acquired. The 
moral security of the boys, the habits they acquire 
of constant usefiil occupation, the simple tastes, 
the refinement which belongs to rational mental 
cultiyation, united as it is to hardy habits, few 
wants, and innocent pleasures, — all these would 
form, I should think, a great inducement to Eng- 
lish parents whose station and property oblige 
their children to depend upon character, conduct, 
and practical ability for success in life. It may 
also be worth consideration whether our growing 
relations with the Continent will not open a still 
wider field for British enterprise; and whether 
an acquaintance with foreign languages, a fami- 
liarity with foreign modes of life, and, above aD, 
a freedom from national prejudice, will not be 
found important and valuable adjuncts in the edu- 
cation of lads whose heads and hands will be 
equally called upon for capability and exertion. 

The household arrangements axe more simple 
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than those of the High School^ and are, I be^ 
lieve, similar to those which would be found in 
the families of the pupils. I one day visited the 
kitchen just before dinner, and found soup, meat, 
vegetables, and bread (of the same quality as 
those served at the table of the Ghrande Maison) 
about to ascend to the dining-room by machinery 
resembling that used in the latter house. The 
head master is a married man, and his wife has 
her duties in the schooL The dormitories are so 
arranged as to give a single bed to each boy, and 
a master sleeps in each room. There are several 
class-rooms, and the boys are classified as in the 
High School, according to age and advancen^nt. 
Some of the professors employed in the High 
School give instruction in the Beal Schule ; for 
instance, the drawing-master, singing-master^ 
writing-master, and those who imdertake the de- 
partments of Natural History and Physics. In 
one of the rooms there is a collection of various 
natural objects, botanical and mineral specimens, 
and parts of various trees, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the different grains in wood, and their 
application to mechanical purposes: these have 
been formed by the pupils themselves, and there 
are two clay models of Switzerland, similar to 
those shown at the Museum at Berne, which were 
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made by the pupils some years since. They have 
their gardens, and sell the produce to the insti- 
tution ; and they attend the shops of the carpenters 
and agricultural machine makers. The Real 
Schulers enjoy their summer tour und^ the 
guardianship of their various masters. 

We observed the same attention to courtesy, 
respect for property, and mutual kindness, as we 
foimd prevailing in the High School ; we heard 
no quarrelling, and witnessed no tyranny.* The 
play-ground is between the bam and the bosquet ; 
but the climbing-poles, circular swing, &c., the 
manage, and the bosquet, are free to alL The 
pupils of the two schools mingle occasionally, and 
there are opportunities of intercourse, and those 
acts of courtesy which oSet amongst the various 
classes in life. There are no distinctions which 
can create feelings of degradation on the one 
hand, or domination on the other. The following 
anecdote will illustrate this statement. In an 
out-house opposite the Rural School were some 
young birds ; B., a pupil of the High School, 

* A foreign papil remarked to Mr. Woodbridge, ^ that he had 
nerer seen brotherly feeling so prevalent among boys ; that he 
had been for several months in daily intercourse irith 120 boys 
in the Middle and Rural Schools, and had not witnessed a single 
quarrel." 
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obeerved to me^ '^ In England^ amongst so many 
boys^ those birds would be pelted with stones: 
the other day, B. and I were throwing them 
some bread; and the Real Schulers, thinking we 
were stoning them, came to expostulate with us;, 
but were much pleased on finding we were feed- 
ing the birds.** 

The arrangement of hours in the two schools 
tends very much to preclude any regular or con- 
stant companionship, and these have a better 
effect than prohibition. I have heard it advanced 
that there ought to be none of these distinctions 
during play hours: to this I can only reply, of 
what service would it be to accustom the different 
classes to an association which does not exist in 
society, and which would tend to disappointment 
in the formation of friendships that it would be 
almost impossible to maintain in after life ? The 
distinctions which society has established do not 
preclude the exercise of that brotherly love which 
the Gospel enjoins. 

Reports are made to M. de Fellenberg of the 
circumstances connected with the general and 
individual conduct of the pupils, and the evening 
assembly for prayers and retrospect of conduct 
closes the labours and pleasures of the day. I 
have already said, that any lad distinguishing 
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himself for conduct and ability, partakes of many 
of the advantages of the High School; some 
amongst them, it is fair to expect, will become 
the future l^islators and representatives of their 
several cantons. M. de Fellenberg desires to 
educate them to understand and fulfil their duties 
as the members of a free state, in the government 
of which all will have a voice: there is there- 
fore more nationality here than in the High 
School But, with the additions which M. de 
Fellenbei^ has it in his power to mal^e, the re- 
sources he has at his command, and, more than all, 
the determination he has always evinced, and 
which remains in full force, to render all he under- 
takes efficient, by conscientiously pursuing his 
great principle, to fit the education to the pupil ^ 
with all these powers and appliances, the edu- 
cation of the Real Schule is framed, and can be 
modified, to meet the necessities of the middling 
daaaes of every nation, in the aame degree aa 
that of the High School is adapted to supply 
those of the upper ranks. 

You will find a further accoimt of the Real 
Schule, or intermediate school, in Woodbridge's 
" Sketches," which will also give you abundant in- 
formation respecting the progress and management 
of the Rural SchooL This has been so often 
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described^ that I ahaU only tell you all I have seen 
confinns the etatements and opinions already 
gone forth. M. de Fellenberg is engaged in 
completing a second lai^e Rural Sdiool at the 
Ruti^ a farm about two miles from HofwyL The 
buildings are on a vast scale, fitted for the purposes 
he has in view, namely, to give an asylum to the 
poor and destitute children of his canton, to train 
them to agricultural labour, and to bestow upon 
them an education which shall make that labour 
honourable and profitable to themselves and their 
country, and thus to convert into good esod useful 
members of the community a class who, from 
early destitution or the profligacy of their parents, 
would otherwise prove a burden and a disgrace to 
the state. 
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LETTER XIV. 

You win probably have concluded that the 
success of this institution has been promoted 
by the government of the canton, and by all of 
M. de Fellenberg's countrymen who regard edu- 
cation as important to the national advancement.* 
Offering as it does an industrial school, a model 
fium (which, while it trains the labourer to in- 
dustry, and instructs him in the best means of 
cultivating the soil, assists in defiraying the ex- 
penses of the institution), and a normal school, 
one might reasonably expect that its value as a 

* « The goyeniment have giyen no manner of assistance, not 
even countenance, to Mr. Fellenberg ; hardly protection. The 
patricians accuse him of lowering the dignity of their order, by 
leading what they term a vie pAiagogique ; that is, by devoting 
himself to the most dignified and -yrtoons of human pnrsnits, the 
propagation of virtue and the commimication of knowledge. 
Every discouragement is given to him by the constituted au- 
thorities ; the existence of his iastitution is studiously concealed 
in the Journals devoted to government, as they all are in that 
free state. Not even the common notice of an arrival is allowed j 

to be inserted if the traveller is come to visit Hofwyl, although | 

every such incident is sedulously chronicled if the stranger 
only comes to see Berne, or to pass through it." — Edin. Rev. | 

voL zxzi 1819. Yet one of the most violent enemies of the 
institution, a magistrate of the canton, directed in his will that 
his son should be educated at HofwyL 
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national benefit would be acknowledged^ and liie 
advantages it confers welcomed in the spirit of 
grateful patriotism. But^ alas, no I M. de Fellen- 
berg has had little sympathy from public men, or 
aid from public measures; indeed, he has been 
opposed by open hostility and secret intrigue : 
his plans have been alternately derided as the 
visions of an enthusiast, or denounced as schemes 
of personal ambition or avarice. By the aristo- 
cratic party he has been condenmed as having 
degraded his rank, and adopted democratic views ; 
by the demagogues he has been denounced as an 
aristocrat, who would aggrandise himself and his 
order : he has found opponents on all ^des, be- 
cause he would not adapt his political or educar- 
tional principles to the contracted notions of 
any party. Because he would not restrict the 
advantages of his institution to any one sect, 
he has drawn upon himself the condemnation of 
those well-meaning but narrow minds who confuse 
Christian principle with sectarian dogmas.* M. de 

* A writer on 'Eotwyl in 18SS says, ** Beligion is inculcated 
in many ways : the boys pray together morning and night, and 
are taught to trace God's beneficence in every thing. Here bi- 
gotry has no resting-place ; and although difference of religions 
opinions exists to a great extent in Switzerland, it does not in- 
terfere with mutual good-will, nor with the morning prayer in 
common. But the tenderest consciences cannot be wounded; 
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Fellenberg, on the contrar75 respects the right 
of private judgment; and while Catholic and 
Protestant receive their religious instruction from 
their respective ministers, the spirit of charity in 
its purest form animates the community. The 
following passages, which have been gathered from 
M. de Fellenberg's various writings, sufficiently 
prove that one of the chief elements in the Hof- 
wyl education is its truly Christian character : — 
<< In the instructions of Jesus Christ is to be 
found the substance of the theory of educa- 
tion — the best practical example for the edu- 
cator to follow. The mind of the child is far 
from being able to comprehend the Divine love 
of Christ, embracing all mankind with deep and 
inexhaustible sympathy; or the unboimded love 
for our race evinced by his intense labour and 
sufferings. We cannot at first follow out this 
grand picture in all its details ; we must wait till 
the mind opens more and more, till its faculties 
as well as its feelings are developed. It is evident 
that religious truths should be taught not merely 

for while the children are taught to bear in mind how much, on 
the important sabject of religion, a Christain of one sect believes 
in common with another, ihej are not allowed to neglect the 
peculiar doctrines of a church to which they belong, as a clergy- 
man of each instructs those of his own flock in its peculiar 
tenets." 
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bjr rote, but by feeling and conTiction, to the 
opening, the growing, and the mature mind. 
What is suitable for the man is not suited to the 
youth ; what is intelligible to the youth is not so to 
the child ; but if the child has not been taught to 
feel and believe the truth of the pathetic histories 
of the Bible, and to feel tDith all the good^ and 
agaifut all the evil, he will never give a hearty 
attention to, nor feel a hearty interest in, the 
higher principles which will afterwards be dis- 
played to him. Christ, then, as a model, is to be 
continually held up by the educator to his pupils, 
from the junior to the senior class, as the bright 
exemplar and illustrator of human conduct, till at 
last they are able to receive Him as their guide 
and Saviour, and the great head of the spiritual 
world The best preparation for imderstanding 
and valuing the Christian revelation, is to implant 
its spirit in the heart of the pupil, and to accustom 
him to act it out in his dally avocations, studies, 
and pursuits. The young pupil must never be 
allowed to consider religion and religious senti- 
ments as things distinct and apart firom his or- 
dinary life : instruction and practice, theory and 
action, must go hand in hand. From this early 
n^lect of practice, and dependence on the incul- 
cation of mere precept, arise the constant imper- 
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fectionB which we see in the conduct of persons 
anxions to do right ; and of which none are more 
sensible than themselves, when they have once 
begun to study their own heart.'' 

*' We are of opinion that the present low state 
of morab in countries professing so pure, refined, 
and holy a religion as that of Christianity, is 
chiefly owing to the neglect of these grand prin- 
ciples of the Gospel in -the education of youth; 
to their not being made the principal object in 
education ; to their being postponed to the cul* 
tiyation of mere intellect, without any mixture, 
or very little mixture, of the heart and affections. 
It is, therefore, the object of this establishment 
to build up education upon the Gospel — upon 
practical Christianity, — to form &om this the 
spirit of the school, of the teachers, and of the 
pupils." 

Perhaps there is no better proof of the influence 
of an education which takes the life of the Saviour 
as its example, and the Bible as its rule, than the 
spirit which has animated so many of the teachers 
it has trained. Wehrli, probably, stands foremost ; 
and it is a touching instance of the effects of his 
character, that the rural scholars at Hofwyl are all 
called Wehrli's, after their first beloved teacher. 
Wehrli brought the great requisites of an educator 
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to hiB task — simplicity of habits, peace and con- 
tentment in virtuous exertion, love for his feUow- 
creatures, and, above all, faith in the power to 
improve human character, — a faith which, like 
charity, ^^ beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things," De Fel- 
lenberg*s precepts and example strengthened these 
predispositions, and the long experience he gained 
at Hofwyl completed the character. You will 
find some anecdotes of him and his pupils in 
Woodbridge's ** Sketches." He is now at the 
head of a normal school at Kruitzingen, on the 
Lake of Constance. Dr. Kay, in his *' Report on 
the Training School at Battersea," describes his 
visit to this school I copy the following extract 
from Werhli's address at the first examination in 
1837, and which, the Report says, ** will best 
explain the spirit that governs the seminary. It 
may appear strange to English habits to assign 
so prominent a place in an educational institution 
to the following points ; but the indication here 
given of the superior care bestowed in the form- 
ation of the character, to what is given to the 
acquisition of knowledge, forms in oiir view the 
chief charm and merit in this and several other 
Swiss seminaries, and is what we have laboured 
to impress on the institution we have founded. 



L^ 
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To those who can enter into its spirit^ the fol- 
lowing extract will not appear tinctured with too 
sanguine views: — * A well-arranged family circle 
is the place where each member^ hj participating 
in the other's joys and sorrows, pleasures and 
misfortunes, by teaching, advice, consolation, and 
example, is inspired with sentiments of single- 
mindedness, of charity, of mutual confidence, of 
noble thoughts, of high feelings, and of virtue. In 
such a circle can a true religious sense take the 
firmest and deepest root. Here it is that the 
principles of Christianity can best be laid, where 
opportunity is continually given for the exercise 
of affection and charity, which are the first virtues 
that should distinguish a teacher's mind. Here 
it is that kindness and earnestness can most surely 
form the yoimg members to be good and intelli- 
gent men, and that each is most willing to leam 
and receive an impress from his fellow. He 
who is brought up in such a circle, who thus 
recognises all his fellow-men as brothers, serves 
them with willingness whenever he can, treats all 
his race as one family, loves them, and God their 
father above all — how richly does such a one 
scatter blessings around ! — ^what earnestness does he 
show in all his actions — what devotion especially 
does he display in the business of a teacher I How 
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differently from him does that master entei' and 
leave his school, whose feelings are dead to a sense 
of piety, and whose heart never beats in unison 
with the joys of family life.* "* 

The sentiments thus expressed are those of an 
educator trained by De Fellenberg; while the 
principles which Dr. Kay describes as forming 
^^ the merit of several Swiss seminaries," have 
emanated from the founder of Hofwyl. 

I have seen a few details connected with the 
education of Edenhard, a schoolmaster near Ge« 
neva, which evince the strong perception of cha- 
racter that distinguishes M. de Fellenbeig's mind, 
and his power of eliciting and cultivating the in- 
nate mental qualities, and applying them to their 
true purpose. Edenhard was originally sent to 
Hofwyl to learn to make the agricultural machines 
invented and applied by M. de Fellenberg. Some 
weeks after his arrival, certain improprieties of 
conduct obliged M. de Fellenberg to assure him^ 



* The sentiments of the poet De Lamartine, and those of 
Werhli, the peasant's son, are in singolar accordance. The former 
observes, in his '* Pilgrimage to the Holy Land," ** The hannony 
of a family is the second soul of humanity. Modem legislators 
have too much forgotten this : they only think of nations and 
individuals ; they omit the fkmily, the sole source of a pure and 
healthy population, the sanctuary of traditions and manners, io 
▼hich all the social virtues acquire fresh vigour," 
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that, unlees he corrected such habits^ he must 
quit HofwyL These representations led him 
to exert a power oyer himself which eventually 
effected his reformation. M. de Fellenberg had 
for some time been desirous of establishing in the 
canton of Geneva an institution, similar to his 
own, for the education of indigent children. Hia 
views were not responded to as he had anticipated ; 
but he did not lose sight of his object, and when 
satisfied of Edenhard's improvement, he indulged 
the hope that this young man might become the 
means of forwarding his views. He therefore 
communicated his design to him, and the possi- 
bility of success. Edenhard seemed electrified 
by the description of the misery of children 
living amidst the refuse of society, and this in- 
sight into the importance of the benefits which 
might be secured to them determined him to de- 
vote himself to the cause. M. de Fellenberg then 
o(»mnunicated with his Mend M. Pictet, at 
Geneva, offering a teacher, a native of the canton, 
of a character promising to equal that of VehrlL 
The offer was neither accepted nor declined ; still 
Edenhard continued firm to his determination. 
He wrote a most touching letter to his mother, 
expressing, with the filial piety that distinguished 
him, his fear that the resolution he had taken 
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should afflict her ; he explained to her the nature 
of the good he hoped to accomplish in the interests 
of his fellow-creatures, the blessings that would 
result to her if he performed his duty as a Christum 
and a citizen. Madame Edenhard shed tears of 
joy oyer her son's letter, and carried it to two 
bencTolent ladies, that they might know his 
intention. The letter circulated amongst their 
friends, and Professor Pictet informed De Fel- 
lenberg that a letter written by young Edenhard 
had convinced many of his countrymen ; that they 
had become enthusiastic in the cause; and en- 
treated that he might immediately be sent to 
Greneva. M. de FeUenberg prevailed on them to 
allow the young man's education to be made more 
complete, and begged that three orphans might 
be sent to Hofwyl, in order to prepare them as 
the germ of the future school All this was done; 
and Edenhard, at the fitting time, was placed at 
the head of a school, which has been highly suc- 
cessful, although circumstances beyond his con- 
trol prevented the accomplishment of all that he 
and M. de Fellenberg had contemplated. 

The establishment of an annual meeting of 
teachers, for instruction in their vocation, is 
amongst the most important benefits which M. 
de FeUenberg has afforded to Switzerland. He 
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commenced this course in 1808, at his own 
expense, inviting one of the most distinguished 
educators of the day to conduct it. Forty teachers 
of the common schools of the canton availed them- 
selves of the advantage ; some of them lodging in 
tents, for want of better accommodation. The se- 
nate of Berne sent a commissioner to report on the 
proceedings, and finally voted their thanks to M. de 
Fellenberg, and invited him to continue his exer- 
tions. Notwithstanding this approval, jealousy and 
intrigue went to work ; and when the invitation 
was renewed, in 1809, the teachers were forbidden 
to attend the course, on pain of expulsion from 
their office. The benefit was therefore offered to the 
teachers of the other cantons, who for many years 
continued to attend ; but M. de Fellenberg could 
only assist those of his own canton by receiving 
them as labourers, and thus enabling them to 
observe and profit by the instruction given in the 
Rural SchooL The formation of a new constitu- 
tion, in 1831, changed the condition of the 
Bernese government, and De Fellenberg became 
a member of the new Assembly. The following 
passage, introduced at his suggestion into the 
fundamental law, is another record of the prin- 
ciples which he has through life theoretically and 
practically promulgated : — " The welfare or woe 
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of every state depends on the moral worth of its 
citizens. Without the cultivation of the mind 
and heart, true freedom is inconceivable, and 
patriotism is an empty sound. We must labour 
for our moral elevation, for the highest possible 
cultivation of the powers we have received from 
the Creator, if we would partake of the happiness 
which a free constitution should afford. The 
zealous promotion of this object is recommended 
by the constituent Assembly to all ftiture legisla- 
tors, as holding a higher place in importance than 
all other objects.'' 

His political integrity exposed him afresh to 
open and secret persecution and opposition ; but 
in vain — his exertions were not for himself: 
and when has persecution subdued the energy 
which strives for the moral advancement of man- 
kind? 

M. de Fellenberg was appointed a member of 
the new educational department, but he found 
few persons able to enter into his comprehensive 
views. A teachers' seminary was, however, re- 
solved upon ; but it was decided, in opposition to 
M. de Fellenberg's remonstrances, that no teacher 
already employed should partake of its instruc- 
tion. In 1832, as the buildings were not 
prepared, he offered the use of those at Hofwyl, 
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giving with hia fellov-labourera all the aid in his 
power, and receiving no compensation but the 
cost of the teachers' subsistence. He recdved 
the liianks and approbation of the gOTemment, 
and in 1833 the course was more fully attended ; 
yet the teachers were afterwards compelled to keep 
open their schools during the summer vacation, 
thus preventing them from repmring to HofwyL 
In 1634 the Department of Education established 
a similar annual course ; but as they prohibited 
teachers already employed, from attending, De Fel- 
lenbei^ continued his course. The numbers were 
less than in 1833, but they equalled the attendance 
opon the puWic instructor. The teachers, after 
one of Uiese courses at Hofwyl, presented an ad- 
dress to M. de Fellenberg, from which I make the 
following extract. It was signed by 1 12 teachers 
of common schools, and addressed to " the worthy 
Father and Friend of the People": — " When 
we reflect that without education no true hap- 
piness is to be attmned, and that this can only be 
secured by means of well taught and virtuous 
teachers ; and when we recollect that you have 
devoted yourself to the object without regard to 
the sacrifice it may require, — we most -"-=-"■ 
that this age is &voured with such a £n 
his coimtry ; and when we reniember the 
nesa and firiendahip with which we bav< 
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treated at Hofwylj we are compelled to give 7011 
our affection as well as our admiration^ and 
which will not diminiflh as long as our hearts 
shall beat, and our children shall learn to saj, 
^ So lived and laboured Father Fellenbeig.'* 
We will not enter here into any particular 
statement of our views concerning the course of 
instruction we have received, which we shall 
in due time make known to the public: we 
will only say, for your own satis&otion, that this 
course has far exceeded our expectations, by its 
complete adaptation to practical life, by the skill 
and efforts of your assistants, and by the moral 
and religious spirit with which the whole has been 
animated. We have been led to enter with a 
fervent devotion into a sacred engagement, that 
we will live and labour in our caUing in the 
spirit which you have exhibited, and thus prove 
to you that your noble sacrifices have not been 
vain« We are more deeply penetrated than ever 
before with a sense of the sacredness of our call* 
ing. We are resolved to conduct ourselves with 
prudence and caution, in affection and imion, 
with unyielding and conscientious faithfolnesa, 
in the discharge of our duty, and thus to prove 
ourselves worthy of your Institution," 

* Tlus title 18 habitually given to De Fellenberg by the Swiss 
teachers and youth who appreciate his character, or who have 
experienced his kindness. 
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These meetings have been discontinued since 
1836^ in consequence of the charge, that they 
were inimioal to the endeavours made by the 
Bernese government in favour of its teachers, 
inasmuch as a considerable nimiber of the latter 
preferred the course at Hofvryl to that given 
by the government: but as the government 
ceased to give instruction to teachers already 
employed, as soon as the meetings at Hofwyl 
were stopped (I conclude that they had yielded 
the point), M. de Fellenberg has, I understand, 
determined to recommence them this summer. 

The Cantonal Teachers' Society of Berne was 
formed during the first course at Hofwyl, in 
1832. In 1836 it numbered 500 members, a 
large number in a population of 338,000. At the 
third meeting of the society, a petition was unani- 
mously addressed to the council, entreating that the 
improvements afforded by the summer courses at 
Hofwyl should not be taken away by the new 
and imnecessary demand for the services of the 
teachers at that season. Declarations were also 
unanimously signed, contradicting the accusations 
made against tiie teachers and the founder of 
HofwyL 

In addition to these services to national 
education, M. de Fellenberg has facilitated the 
establishment of schools in different cantons by 
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inviting free communication^ observation, and 
scrutiny towards his own institutions: lie haa 
received poor children gratmtousLy, and afforded 
to all the benefit of his experience. Many 
of the governments of Europe have at various 
times sent authorized persons to examine and 
report upon the progress of the institutions at 
Hofwyl, with a view to the furtherance of 
national education. The Emperor Alexander 
of Russia was greatly interested in the enter- 
prise, and sent the Count Capo d'lstrias on a 
special mission of observation and inquiiy. This 
celebrated man made many and long visits to 
Hofwyl ; several Kussian nobles and princes 
were sent thither, at the desire of the Emperor, to 
be educated, and by his authority a Greek church 
was established in a neighbouring village, where 
the Russians might observe their own form of 
worship. Alexander did not live to establish 
similar institutions ; and I have imderstood that, 
before his death, a Russian of high rank, em- 
ployed by the emperor, at Hofwyl, having dis- 
graced the situation he held, revenged himself, 
when discovered, by calumniating the Institution 
and its founder, and thus retarding the advance 
of education in Russia. 

There are many Industrial Schools in Europe 
adopting some of the principles of De Fellenberg ; 
one of the most remarkable is that of the Marquis 
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Kidolfi in Tuscany. England haa derived some 
'lulvantages from the same source. The gross 
amount of the general benefit cannot be estimated^ 
but it falls far ^ort of the hopes of M. de Fellen- 
berg. He frequently expresses his surprise that 
he cannot find characters willing to undertake^ 
and capable of accomplishing^ all that he has doneu 
** All I require," he saya, " in the director of 
my Institution is practical power, and a belief 
in his vocation being from above. I ask but 
what I am conscious of possessing myself: why 
can I not find it elsewhere ?'' So little aware is 
he of the great force of his own character, when 
compared with that of other men, yet so con- 
vinced of the universality of his princijdes and of 
the goodness of the cause, that he looks forward 
with confidence to the certainty of finding a fit 
successor. 

In speaking of Hofwy 1 and its founder, it is im- 
possible to foi^et the associates of his labours — 
ids <ehildren. B^signing the usual occupations 
and privileges of their birth and station, they all 
labour in the vineyard, imostentatiously and faith- 
fully, cheerfully and patiently. They form the 
links which connect the discipline of school life 
with the influences which belong to home. Did 
I not respect them so much, I should praise them 
more. You will ask, where is the- mother whose 
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influence and example must have been here ? Her 
virtues are now only seen in the conduct of her 
children^ and she dwells in the memory of those 
who benefited by and could appredate her strength 
of mind and self-denying character. While she 
lived, she seconded her husband's views and wishes, 
and devoted herself, as he has done, .to the service 
of her fellow-creatures. I have told you much, 
but I have left much unsaid. You have sons to 
prepare for their difficult career : come and judge 
for yourself; come and breathe this atmosphere of 
industry, amongst those whose calling is no less 
sacred than that of the ministers of reli^on. Yob 
will witness the infirmities of human nature, and 
you will find failings and weaknesses; but you will 
see them treated as a means of education, not 
deplored as necessary sins, nor punished as objects 
of vengeance. You will find all ranks of society 
harmoniously moving in their several positions ; 
neither tyranny nor slavery, neither oppression 
nor licence. Perfection is not for this life : but He 
who visited earth as our Saviour and example, has 
instructed us ^* to follow Him," and he has directed 
us to be as ** little children." If, as I humbly 
believe, education can help to preserve the inno« 
cence He blessed, there will be less difficulty 
in after years in finding ** the strait gate^ and 
narrow path, which leads to everlasting life," 
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LETTER I. 

PROGRESS OF SDVCATION IN OSRHANY AMD SWITZERLAND. 

Cferwua^ and SwiteerUmd were tke first coantries in Europe in 
which education assomed the form and name of a science — 
where the art of teaching and of training children formed the 
snlject of lectnrei in nniyersities — and where institutions were 
founded devoted exelusiTely to the formation of teachers. 
The works written in these countries on the science of peda- 
gogy, as it is termed, are as yolnminous and as able as those 
upon the science of chemistry ; and numerous periodicals are 
entirely employed in recording the progress, and describing 
the improTements in education. Such countries are a rich 
mine for the conductors of a periodical like the present ; and 
as we shall often refer to them, we deem it necessary to give a 
brief sketch of the principal systems of education which haye 
prevailed there. In reference to intellectual education, the 
persons who were instrumental in producing the reformation in 
schools, in the last century, in these countries, may be divided 
into four classes — the humanists, philanthropists, the Pesta- 
lossian, and the producdve schools. At the restoration of 
learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the classics 
were brought out firom the libraries of the cloisters in which 
they had been buried. As they presented the only examples 
of exalted sentiments and elevated style which the secular lite- 
rature of the age afforded, they were regarded as the only 
means of acquiring enlarged views and a liberal education ; the 
study of them received the proud title of humanity^ and the 
zealous and meritorious men who employed this means for the 
revival of learning were subsequently termed humanists. The 
rigid humanists maintained that *' the Greek and Latin authors 
are the only source of sound lean^ing, whether in philosophy 
or rhetoric, in poetry or history, in medicine or law, and even 
in the elements of religion ; idl has come to us from Greece 
and Rome." The learning of the Greek and Latin languages 
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is tlie only foundation of a thorough edncation ; the know- 
ledge of the grammar ought to precede all other knowledge ; 
and phUologiflts are the only thoroughly learned men.** The 
humanists maintained the entire sway of the learned world 
until about the middle of the last century, when the school of 
the philanthropists arose. Disgusted with the extniTBgant 
manner in which the ancient languages were extolled, they 
were led to examine into the foundations of their pretensions. 
While they yielded the palm to the ancients in all that relates 
to matters of taste and beauty, they maintained that this supe* 
riority arose from the fiict,tluat the ancients deriyed their Tiews 
directly from the inspection of nature and the obserTation of 
man, instead of occupying themseWes, as we do, with the mete 
pictures of them drawn by others i they pointed to the obvious 
truth that the world is older and vastly more experienced than 
it was two thousand years ago i that in regard to all that re- 
lates to human knowledge, the present generation are really the 
ancients. They contended that the youth of the present cen- 
tury is wiser in regard to every sulject of science than the sage 
of Rome or Athens ; and that the means of improTcment and 
enjoyment which the experience of twenty eentnries has pro- 
cured for us, place us flur beyond them in all that relates to the 
well-being of society and the happiness of individuals, without 
even taking into view the sublime and elevating system, the 
doctrines and the precepts presented to us in the Scriptures, in 
comparison with which, notwithstanding their many beautiei, 
the philosophy of Greece and the mythology of Rome i^>pear 
only like masses of folly and superstition, abounding with 
examples of ^Usgusting licentiousness and horrid cruelty. But 
they were more occupied with the singular inefficiency and the 
striking defects of those who thus lived and breathed in the 
atmosphere of antiquity, in all that relates to the practical and 
useful purposes of life. They betieted that much time was lost 
by the uuHgcrimmate and exclusive use of the dasrics as the 
foundation of education, which ought to be spent in the ac- 
quisition of practical knowledge ; and that by this tedious and 
laborious task, without any perceptible advantage to the pupil, 
they were often disgusted with every species of intellectoal 
effort They also pointed out the moral corruption which 
arises from many of the examples and sentiments of the an- 
cients, and especially disapproved that discipline of compulsion 
and violence by which children have been forced to this un- 
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Sntefii] emj^oyment They urged the impoitanee of leading 
by the attraetion of knowledge itaekt, rather than by force; 
Ihey paid much attention to the deyelopment of the bodily con- 
etitntion and powers, and profeased to aim at forming men, and 
not mere scholars. Bat with the ordinary weakness of homan 
nature, in ayoiding one extreme, they ran into the oppoeite. 
They forgot the yaloable inflnence of these studies, properly 
legolaled, jxpoo. the fiMsnltiee and habits of the mind. In seek* 
ing to render their pupils practical men, they employed them 
in accomnlating a large mass of fiicts and principles in nature 
and in life, in the diartegt^ and eoumsU and most agreeable modes, 
conyerting that labour which was necessary to inyigorate the 
mind, and to prepare it to encounter the toils and efforts of life 
with cheerfulness and patience, into mere pky, and filling it 
with a magasine of materialB, instead of preparing it by the 
proper mode of exercise [as an instrument for employing them 
in the beet manner* They also contented themselves too much 
with generalities in religion, which were not sui&cient either to 
guide the intelleet or to warm the heart 

Notwithstanding their error, the philanthropists unquestion- 
ably exerted much influence on the improyement of education. 
The eztrayagant views of the humanists were considerably 
modified; and although many still retain the exdusiye maxims 
of their predecessors, many admit, as stated in the German 
** Gonyosations Lexicon,*' that **dR should be embraced in 
education which can pmmoiU the formatum of the man, and pre" 
pare him Jer the eternal deetii^ of hie epirit"* The philan- 
thropists also prepared the way for their successors of the 
echool 4if JPutalozgi, This remarkable man adopted many of the 
opinions of his predecessors of the philanthropic school, espe* 
cially those which related to the deyelopment of the bodily 
powers^ and the methods of discipline and religious instruction. 
He pereeiyed, howeycTf that in assuming practical utility as 
Uie exdueive teet of the yalue of particular objects of instruction, 
they had too much neglected the devdopment qf the mind itself. 
In seeking to ayoid this error, however, he did not entirely 
escape the other extreme. He assumed as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that a certmn development of mind was necessary for 
every rank and every occupation^ The means of this develop- 
ment he supposed himself to haye founds eo far m the intel- 
lectual &culties were concerned, in the elements of form and 
number, which are comlnned in the science of maUiematics, in 
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language, and in natural history. The mathematics Appetx to 
have assumed a preponderance in practice, which was nnfaTonr- 
able to the regular and harmonions cnltiyation of other powers. 
The senses and the bodily powers he endeavoored to develop 
in accordance with the views of the philanthropic school, by 
the careful examination of the various objects of nature and art 
which surround the pupil, by means of music and by gymnastie 
exercises, alternated or combined with Ubonr. He was re- 
markably the creature of powerful impulses, which were usually 
of the most mild and benevolent kind, and preserved a child- 
like character in this respect, even to old age. It was probably 
this temperament which led him to estimate at a low rate the 
importance of positive religious truth in the education of chil- 
dren, and to miuBtain that the mere habit of futh and love, if 
cultivated towards earthly parents and benefintors, would of 
course be transferred to our heavenly Father, whenever his 
character should be exhibited to the mind of the child. The 
fundamental error of tiiis view was established by the unhappy 
experience of his own Institution ; and his own example afforded 
the most striking evidence that the noblest impulses, not di- 
rected by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends.* This principle, com- 
bined with the want of tact in reference to tiie afleurs of common 
life, materially impmred his powers of usefulness as a practical 
instructor of youth. The rapid progress of Mb ideas rarely 
allowed him to execute his own plans, and according to his 
system too much time was employed in the profound develop- 
ment of principles to admit of much attention to their practical 
application. But, as one of his admirers observed, he seemed 
destined to educate ideas, not children. He combated with un- 
shrinking boldness and untiring perseverance, through a long 
life, the pr^udices and abuses of the age in reference to edu- 
cation, both by his example and by his numerous publications. 
He attacked with great vigour, and no small degree of success, 
that favourite maxim of bigotry and tyranny, that obedience 
and devotion are the legitimate offspring of ignorance. He 
denounced that degrading system which considers it enough to 

* At an example of thli, It may be mentioned that on one of thoflc occasions 
(frequently occurring) on which he was reduced to extremity for want of the 
means of supplying his large family, be borrowed 400 tnncs from a fHend for 
this purpose. In going home, he met a peasant wringing his hands in despair 
for tne loss of his cow. PestaloExi put the entire bag of money into his hands, 
and ran off to escape his thanlis. 
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enable man to procure a snbeistence for himself and hU ofiFspring 
— and in this manner merely to replace him on a level with the 
beast of the forest ; and which deems every thing loss whose 
valae cannot be estimated in money. He urged apon the con- 
sciences of parents and of rolers, with an energy approaching 
that of the ancient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine 
Providence had imposed apon them» in committing to their 
charge the present and fiitore destinies of their fellow-beings. 
In this way he produced an impnlse, which pervaded the con- 
tinent of Europe, and which, by means of his popular and theo- 
retical works, reached the cottages of the poor and palaces of 
the great His institution at Yverdun was crowded with men 
of every nation, not merely those who were led by the same 
benevolence which inspired him, but by the agents of kings and 
noblemen and public institutions, who came to make themselves 
acquainted with his principles, in order to become fellow- 
labourers in his plans of benevolence. It is to these companions 
of his labours, most of whom resided in Germany or Switzer- 
land, that we owe the formadon of another school, which has 
been styled the productive Khocl, and which now predominates 
in Germany and Switserland. It might, perhaps, with equal 
propriety, be termed the eclectic tchocl^ for it aims at embodying 
all the valoalde principles of previous systems, without adhering 
slavishly to the dictates of any master, or the views of any 
party. It rejects alike the idolatrous homage to the classics 
which was paid by the humanists — ihe unreasonable pr^udices 
of the philanthropists against classical and merely literary 
pursuits — and tiie undue predilection for the mere expansion 
of mind, to the neglect of positive knowledge and practical ap- 
plication, which characterised too many of the Pestalozzian 
schooL The leading principle of this system is that which its 
name indicates — that the child should be regarded, not as a 
mere recipient of the ideas of others, but as an agent capable of 
collecting, and originating, and producing most of the ideas 
which are necessary for its education, when presented with the 
olgects or the fkcts fVom which they may be derived. On the 
one hand, they are careful not to reduce the pupil to a mere 
machine, to be moved by the will of his instructor in an assigned 
direction, or a mass of passive matter, to be formed by him ac- 
cording to his own fiivourite model ; but they are equally careful 
to avoid the extreme into which some of the preceding schools 
have fallen, of leaving him to wander indefinitely in a wrong 
direction in search of truth, in order to secure to him the merit 
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of discovery. They eoniider a oonne of education is 
into two parts — the period qf devdopmaU and the period efac* 
quieitum. In the first period, which they consider as partictdarfy 
devoted to devdoping the factdtiea and Jbrmmg iki kabite t^ <Ae 
mxnd^ in order to prepare it ae an ttubramentforfatmre operatiomet 
they employ the indactive process chiefly. TIhm is not here of 
so much importance as the habit of investigation and efforti 
which can only be acquired by meeting and overcoming diffi- 
culties. This period, which must be made longer or shorter 
according to the character of the pupil, or the necessity that 
his cireumstances in life may impose, is succeeded by the 
period of ocquiMitioH^ in which the mimd is more especially oaUed 
iqxm to exerdee the powere which have been, premouafy developed 
and ctdtivated, in the acqmeitioii of such poeitive knowledge ae ma^ 
prepare the individual for Itfe and action. The inductive process 
is still employed as much as possible, not only because it has 
become for many cases the shortest and most agreeable, but 
because it is important to maintain the habits it has produced, 
and invigorate the fiiculties it has served to develc^. 

But still it is £ur less employed than previously, and the pupil 
is never suffered to waste his time in attempting to create a 
science for himself, and thus depriving him of the benefit of the 
experience of sages and centuries. On the contrary, they deem 
his mind capable of being elevated even more rapidly by Ibllow* 
ing the processes of patient investigation, by which the most 
exalted minds have arrived at results that astonish and delight 
him, and of thus learning to imitate strides which seem to 
him like those of a giant, and to cultivate those habits of un- 
tiring attention which the greatest philosophers have declared 
to be the principal source of that telesoopic glance, that almost 
unerring power of discrimination, which seems to others so 
nearly miraculous. Such is the productive system, by which 
the powers of the pupil are called into complete exercise by 
requiring him to attempt a task unaided, and then assisting him 
in correcting his own errors or returning from his own wander* 
ings, before he is discoursged by the waste of time and the 
fruitiessness of his efforts. They distinguish careftdly between 
knowledge and the means of obtaining it To cultivate the 
senses, and present tiie objects which they are capable of 
examining, is to open to the child the eourcee of knowledge — to 
place before him a book which is ever open, and in which he 
may every moment read. This, they maintain, is the first and 
most obvious part of education, according to the dictates of 
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common senae. It is one in which nothing hut tmth b pre- 
sented to him, and which, hy calling his powers into constant 
exercise, ensures their improvement, and cultivates a spirit of 
investigation. On the oUier hand, to occupy him with the 
alphahetical signs by which we describe objects and their qua- 
lities before he has learned the things described, seems to be 
reversing this order of common sense. To employ him almost 
exclusively in learning letters^ the mere signs of those words, 
which are themselves only signs, by which we convey to others 
an imperfect idea of what we have seen and heard, leads him to 
value the sign more than the thing signified. He acquires the 
habit of using words and phrases which he does not understand, 
merely to gratify others, or excite their admiration. If en* 
oouraged, as he usually is, in this exhibition of his parrot-like 
powers, he forgets that he should never use words to express 
any thing which he does not know to be true. Is he not in 
great danger of thus taking the first step to falsehood and de« 
ception? or even to that odious feeling in regard to language, that 
it is merely an instrument for accompUshing our plans, or for 
defeating the plans of others, or even that refinement of a 
French politician, who defined it to be the great end of language 
to conceal our thoughts ? But especially he is thus led to resort 
to others for entertMument and instruction, instead of looking at 
the great books of nature and providence which his Maker 
has placed before him ; to seek for the elements of his know- 
ledge in the imperfect exhibitions which words necessarily give, 
and to depend entirely on the opinions and accounts of others. 
Instead of seeing and thinking for himsel£ It is unnecessary to 
describe the peculiar importance of this latter circumstance in a 
govemment like ours, where all have a voice in public measures, 
and ought to be accustomed to act from unbiassed and personal 
examination. We can best illustrate our meaning by the prac- 
tical application of these principles. In teaching mineralogy, 
fl>r example, instead of presenting a mineral to the pupil, and 
telling him its name, describing its colour, its texture, its hard- 
ness, its weight, its component parts, and its uses, he is called 
upon in the early stage of education to use his own senses, and 
not to rely indolently upon the account of others, whose eyes 
are no better than his own. As soon as he learns the names of 
colours and form, he must describe those of the mineral pre- 
sented. He is called upon to observe by trial its weight, and to 
test its hardness, and to compare it in all these respects with 
other olgects known to him, or with other minerals presented. 
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When he has learned to diBcriminate with accuracy its pecnliltt' 
qualities, his curiosity is naturally excited to know what it is 
called ; and it is only after he has made himself acquainted with 
the thing, that his efforts are rewarded by giving him the name. 
The ultra Pestalozzian would leave him in the same manner to 
ascertain its ingredients, and discover its uses : but in view of 
the Importance of the practical application of knowledge, and of 
the loss of time which it would produce, this is deemed entirely 
unadvisable ; and as soon as the pupil is sufficiently advanced, 
he is taught what are its composition and uses, as taucts dis- 
covered by others, which are important for him to know, but 
which he has not time to verify. 

In the same manner, in the mathematics, the pupil is first re* 
quired to unite lines into angles and figures, to observe the 
number and side of which these figures are composed, to learn 
the names by which they are distinguished, and to apply these 
definitions to the description of objects around him, and to 
questions on practical subjects. Thus, the question may be 
proposed, how to ascertain the dimensions of a triangular piece 
of land, to be given in exchange for a square ; or, in other words, 
how to convert a square into a triangle of equal dimensions. 
He would first be directed to divide a square, by a diagonal line, 
into two figures, and would be asked what these figures were, 
and what proportion they bore to each other, and to the square. 
He would immediately discover, flrom the equality of the lines 
which formed them, that they must coincide, and therefi>re be 
equal, and that the square was equal to two such triangles. 
He would then be asked if it were not possible that these two 
triangles could be united in a single one. His familiarity with 
drawing figures (previously acquired) would soon lead him to 
discover that they might easily be converted into a single tri- 
angle of the same height, but with double the base or breadth 
of the square ; and that the change proposed must be made in 
this manner. From this he would very easily be led to infer 
the general theorem, that a square is equal to a triangle of the 
same height and double the base ; and by retracing his steps, 
he would be able to furnish a demonstration of this truth with- 
out the aid of Euclid. These illustrations will be sufficient to 
show the general character of the productive system In the 
following articles on the school of Fellenberg, we shall have 
occasion to present it more in detail. 

[The second and third portions of Mr. Woodbridge's first 
letter contain the biographical sketch of M. de Fellenberg, 
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already inserted, and a detail of the yarioai boildings, &c at 
HofwyL] 

LETTER II. 

GILABVAL PROGRESS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

My dear Friend, — The principle, that gradual progreaa is the 
ofii^ sure progress^ which Fellenberg applies to the education of 
children, he considers essential in forming an institution for 
education. Indeed, it cannot othenrise be fully carried into ex- 
ecution with the pupils tiiemselyes. If a large number of indi- 
viduals, of various characters, are collected together at once, 
under new circumstances and regulations, it is impossible to 
preserve order, without doing violence to the habits of some, 
instead of training and winning them gradually to the right 
course. This, Fellenberg believes, is often the cause of &ilure. 
He commenced the execution of his plans by associating two or 
three boys with his children, in his own house ; and he would 
never afterwards receive more than two or three pupils at once, 
that they might be left to fall insensibly into the habits of the 
school, without producing any effect upon its general itate. In 
1807 the first building was erected for the Literary Institution. 
The number of professors, in a few years, gradually increased 
to twenty, and the pupils to eighty. After selecting and losing 
two instructors for the projected school for the incUgent, he was 
entreated by a schoolmaster of another canton, inspired with en- 
thusiasm for his object, to employ his son in the execution of 
the plan. Fellenberg received the young Wehrli into his family 
in order to test his character, and before the end of the year 
was induced by his earnest request to place him, with three 
pupils gathered firom the highways and hedges, in the farmhouse 
of the establishment Here Wehrli partook of their straw 
beds and vegetable diet, became their fellow-labourer and com- 
panion, as well as their teacher, and thus laid the foundation of the 
Agricultural Institution, in 1808. About the same time, a school 
of Theoretical and Practical Agriculture for all classes, provided 
with professors of the respective sciences connected with it, was 
formed at Buchsee, at which several hundred students were col- 
lected. But experience satisfied Fellenberg that too many con- 
tented themselves with theoretical and superficial knowledge ; 
and he has since preferred to train young men by an experi- 
mental course in his own improved system of cultivation. In 
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the Bune year he eommenced a more important part of hia 
great plan — the fbrmation of a normal school^ or teminary of 
teachers. The first year forty-two instractors, of tiie canton of 
Berne, came together and receiyed gratnitons instmction in the 
art of teaching. So great was their seal, that, on finding the 
establishment was not large enongh to receive them, they were 
contented to lodge in tents. But the mlers of Berne forbade 
their teachers to attend these instrocdons $ and since that period 
none have been receiyed to prepare fi>r instmction, except those 
who were employed at the same time as labourers. It was vi- 
sited by deputations flrom the goyemments of Switzerland and 
of foreign countries i it became the resort of pupils ftom noble 
fomilies ; and a number of young Russians, of the highest class, 
were sent thither by the Emperor Alexander to receiye ednca* 
tion. In a fow years after, the political state of Europe led to 
jealousy in regard to the influence of Hofwyl on its pnpils ; 
many states forbade the education of children abroad ; and even 
the patronage of Russia was withdrawn. Of late about one third 
of the pnpils have been English, and the remainder Swiss. In 
1815 a new building was erected to accommodate the increasing 
number of the Agricultural School, the lower part of which was 
oocupied as a riding-school and gjrmnasium. In 1818 another 
building became necessary for the residence of the profiessorft, 
and the reception of the friends of the pupils ; and soon after, a 
large building, now the principal one of the establishment, with 
its two wings, was erected for the Literary Institution, which 
furnishes every accommodation that could be desired for health 
or improvement. In 1823 another building was erected, in the 
garden of the mansion, for a school of poor girls ; and in 1827 
the last building, designed for the Intermediate or Practical In- 
stitution. It is much to be desired that this example of slow 
and cautious progress might be imitated by those who are es- 
tablishing institutions in our own country, in place of collecting 
at once a large mass of discordant materials, without any pre* 
paration which can render them a solid basis for a well pro- 
portioned or permanent moral edific6k I am, &c. 

LETTER IIL 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

In my last letter I gave you some accoont of Hofwyl, as it 
appears to a visitor. Among his first questions, he naturally 
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fttks what method of instmetioii is porsned at Hofiryl? To 
this he is answered — there are prmcipUa peculiar to Hofvryl, 
bat no peeuliar methods; that on the contrary, they are as 
▼arioos as the subjects and the characters of the individual. 
He will be told that Hofwyl is designed to be a place of educa" 
tkMj of which uutructUm is the meant rather than the end. I 
know not that I can better exhibit the leading principles on 
which this education is conducted, than by comparing it with 
some of the plans which have been proposed by different classes 
of educators. Some propose, as the ol^eet of all their efforts, 
to communicate as much positive knowledge as possible: 
they often produce living encyclopedias, unfit for useful acti* 
Tity. Others perceive how little this accumulation of abstract 
knowledge avails in preparation for active life, and direct their 
attention almost exclusively to matters of a practical nature. 
On this plan, there is no small danger of producing mere la- 
9tntmeiUB for others — men almost incapable of original thought 
or independent action. Others perceive that both tiiese plans 
fUl in giving a man Influence in the world, and seek to supply 
this defect by attending chiefly to those accomplishments and 
exterior habiu which may attract admiration. Each of these 
systems is obviously imperfect ; and those who are suitably vat* 
pressed with the importance of the moral fkcuhies and the fhture 
destiny of man, lament most deeply the utter neglect of these 
essential points in the systems I have described. But in seeking 
to avoid this error, they sometimes run into another. Sufficient 
care is not taken to adapt the nature and amount of moral nu- 
triment to the a^ and capacity of the child. His intellect is 
occupied, his memory is loaded with moral maxims and technical 
theology, instead of simple living truth — that truth which will 
** make him wise unto salvation." His mind is often wearied 
and his habits of sincerity endangered, by being called upon to 
perform, or participate in, protracted devotional exercises, to 
which neither his state of mind nor of body allow him to attend 
with profit By some few, the treasures of science, and the 
beauties of nature and art, are neglected, and perhaps even 
treated as dangerous instruments of fostering pride, and che- 
rishing an undue attachment to earthly things. All that thirst 
for general knowledge, all that love of beauty in the objects of 
taste, which the Creator himself has implanted, is extinguished 
or left to expire ; and the intellect is suffered to languish, for 
want of that variety of objects necessary to the exercise and de- 
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▼elopment of its noble, its wonderful, fiusutties. By sncli an 
education, one may, indeed, be prepared for heaven, but he will 
be utterly unfit for tbe duties^ and etrugglee, and triaie of hia 
preyious course on earUu 

In each of those methods, some portion of the compound na- 
ture of man, and of the various relations he sustains to this 
world and to another, is neglected. In all of them, it seems to 
be entirely forgotten that the body also requires an education 
which shall render it capable of flailing its important destina- 
tion, as an instrument of the soul, and the medium of its influence 
on others, instead of impeding its development or restraining 
its activity by its weakness, or degrading it by the predominance 
of its sensations and passions. The jewel is carefully polished, 
but the casket in which it is preserved is treated with neglect 
or contempt. The moving power is accumulated to the highest 
point, but the wheels and levers by which it is to act are left to 
arrange themselves almost by chance, and it is not the fhult of 
the educator if explosion and ruin do not follow. The fbnnder 
of Hofiryl proposes a nobler and more extended view for the 
direction of his Institution : ^~ 

It is to develop ail the/acultie* of our nature, phyaical, itUeBee^ 
tual, and moral, and to endeavour to train and unite ^tem into one 
harmoniotu system, which shall form the most perfect character of 
which the individual is susceptible ; and thus prepare him for every 
period, and every sphere of action to which he may be caOed. Nor 
does he believe it possible to apply principles like those of phy- 
sical science to determine what kind or quantity of fbroe is re-^ 
quisite to communicate a g^ven momentum, in a given direction, 
to the mind or the heart of a child. Voluntary beings cannot 
be operated upon like passive matter. There must be a skillhl 
adaptation of all the means we have at command, to the varying 
characters and states of individuals. Above all, he would not 
attempt to cut the gordian knot, or to form a coining machine of 
overwhelming power, teom which beings should issue with the 
image and stamp of the man^facturer so strongly marked as to 
be visible to all, and to effiice or obscura the peculiar features 
which the Creator has impressed. His object is, to develop 
and improve the being committed to his care, and to prepare 
him as soon as possible to govern and educate himself in con- 
formity with his high destiny. It is deemed of essential im- 
portance to maintain the due proportion of development in the va- 
rious faculties. *' As often," says Fellenberg, " as I have observed 
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one facility excessively cultivated at the expense of others be- 
longing to the indiTidnal system, I have foand a crippled being, 
an imperfect character, ^e invariable result It is only by 
means of the harmonious development of every £MSulty of our 
natnre, in one connected system, that we can hope to see com- 
plete men issue from our institutions — men who may become 
the saviours of their country, and the benefactors of mankind." 
To form such characters is more important than to produce 
mere scholars, however distinguished, and this is the olject on 
which the eye of the educator should be fixed, and to which 
every part of his instruction and discipline should be directed, 
if he means to fill the exalted office of ** being a fellow-worker 
with God." 

But it is by no means intended to form all according to a 
single model, or to raise all to the same degree of elevation. On 
the contrary, each child is considered as destined by Divine 
Providence to a particular sphere of mental and social activity, 
which is indicated by the talents bestowed on him, and the 
circumstances in which he is placed. ** No educator," says 
Fellenberg, ** should permit himself to misapprehend, or to per- 
vert according to his own contracted views, that which the 
Creator has thus ordered in infinite wisdom." He should seek 
not to create or to annihilate^ but to devdop and direct the fii- 
culties and dispositions of his pupils, in reference to the destina- 
tion thus indicated. It would be as absurd to employ the same 
occupation, or the same discipline, in the same extent, fbr each 
individual as to prescribe the same remedy in the same dose for 
every constitution. This intellectual quackery, like that which 
is found in medicine, is the most easy, and, unhappily, often the 
most profitable* to the practitioner, but it is often ruinous and 
always dangerous to the patient You ask, with natural anxiety, in 
what numner does Fellenberg attain this object ? What is it which 
gives this pre-eminence to Hofwyl among the institutions of 
Europe ? If I were called on to describe to you the ** kill or 
cure ** methods of an empiric, or the succession of '* beat and 
roll, and solemn pause between," to which a military dnunmer 
reduces every variety of music, the story would sooif be told : 
but if I were to give an account of the delicate combinations, 
and endless variations of remedies and treatment, in the practice 
of a skilful physician, in a lazaretto containing patients in every 
stage of danger and disease and convalescence, — or the manner 
in irbiefi the musician manages the notes, and stops, and swells 
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of an orgaiif and combines low and high, quick and slow, ae- 
cordant and discordant notes, to produce the harmony which 
enchants ns, — yon would allow me a Yolume, and would suspect 
my capacity or my fisdthfulness, if I attempted to crowd it into 
a letter. You would naturally suspect me not less, if I were to 
attempt, in the same compass, to tell you how a skilful educator 
manages the mind, whose anatomy and physiology seem ahnoat 
subjects for divination rather than observation j or how he trains 
into harmony a set of feelings which surpass in number and 
contrast all the tones and variations of which music can boast. 
I nmst therefore refer you to future letters, in which I shall en- 
deaTour, as circumstances permit, to present a detailed account 
of the leading principles of Hqfwyl, as the only means in my 
power of giving you distinct ideas of a system of education 
which required months of examination. I am, &c 

LETTER IV. 

GRADUAI. DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREM. 

It is a principle so generally admitted, that it seems almost 
trifling to mention it, and yet it is one the thorough application 
of which forms the most striking peculiarity of the Fellenbeig 
institutions, that a chUd should never be employed m exerdaes 
which art beyond his powers, whether physical, inieUectual^ or moraL 
In regard to physical education, the truth of this remark is 
generally felt, as well as conceded, and it is considered cruel to 
require of the child what demands the vigour of later years : 
stilU it is too often strangely violated. It is frequently tor* 
gotten by parents and masters, that too long a continuance of a 
particular kind of labour, when the tender fhune is just develop- 
ing itself^ and yields to every impression, is not less ii^urious 
than violent 'exertion. It is entirely overlooked, both by the 
poor and the rich, that the confinement of the active body of the 
child, four hours in succession, to a single posture, and above 
all to that of the school bench, is as really doing violence to it 
as if it were called to excessive exertion. The limbs are often 
more enfeebled by imprisonment than by extreme labowr. So 
with regard to intellectual efforts ; if the ftumlties are not suffi- 
ciently matured to obtain a given kind or degree of knowledge, 
to attempt to force it upon a pupil will either enfeeble his mind 
or only expose his defects, render him a mechanical, and often 
a ridiculous imitator of others, and waste the time in which 
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Other powers might be developed in a higher degree. To use 
the words of Fellenberg himself, " it is folly to attempt to bring 
down to the level of a child*s capacity what presupposes the 
intelligence of manhood, or to make an immature mind pursue 
the train of thought of the greatest men, as is often done in oar 
classical and scientific schools: the infimtile conceptions of 
great olgects which are thus produced, are, in effect, an obstacle 
to its improvement ; and the important lessons to be learned 
from antiquity are thus debarred all access to the comprehensioB 
of the cultivated youth and the feelings of the mature man.'* 
In accordance with this principle, the pupils are classified in the 
institutions of Hofryl, not according to their age, or the period 
of their arrival, or the amount of their acquisitions, but according 
to their maturity of mind and capacity for improvement. To 
porsue another course, is to produce discouragement in the more 
backward, and weariness in those more advanced. It leads both 
to indolence, and often excites bad passions. 

It IB for this reason that, in the institution for the higher 
classes, the number of instructors is multiplied far more than ia 
other institutions : for eighty pupils, twenty-four persons are 
employed in giving lessons. In the institutions for the poor, 
the same object is effected by employing tbe more advanced 
pupils in the instruction of those who are below them. 

For similar reasons, the state of the classes is constantly ob- 
served, and changes made whenever circumstances require it 
If there be a pupil who cannot maintain his station withont too 
great effort, he either receives aid in private or is transferred 
to a class corresponding to him in capacity. If another is found 
to advance more rapidly than his fellows, he is placed in a class 
more advanced, or additional employment is given him of ano« 
ther kind. If neither of these expedients answers, a particular 
covne of lessons is provided for his improvement. In short, 
the great olject is, not to preserve an arbitrary order of studies 
or number of classes, or to employ an assignable number of in* 
stmctors. It is deemed the first, the indispensable duty of the 
educator, who takes upon himself the charge of a pupil, to pro- 
vide at all hazards for the welfiire of the individual; to fbmish 
him intellectual as well as physical nourishment, of such quan- 
tity and kind as his circumstances require ; or if he find it im- 
practicable in a given case, to resign Uie charge. 

He deems it, in the same view, of great importance that t^ 
development should not be pushed on too rapidly ; and it was 
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remarked Co me, by a person who had long obeenred the Insti- 
tution, that one of those circomstanceB which distinguiahed Fel- 
lenberg from other educators was, ** that he knew how to wait," 
and did not sacrifice the future to the present. The success of 
efforts to produce premature sages is often onlj apparent ; it 
may produce a temporary excitement, which wiU enable them 
to shine and to reflect great honour on the establishment ; but, 
like the paroxysm of a fever, it will be followed by a corre- 
sponding reaction. If our success is real, we shall only attain it 
at the expense of other faculties, by concentrating the vigoor 
destined for the gradual development of all upon a single one ; 
or what is not less ruinous, by destroying that physical force 
which is necessary to enable the pupil to eijoy and use his 
acquisitions, and entailing disease or debility, which disqualify 
him fbr every species of useful effort, or render his life a series 
of sufferings. Nothing is more common than the remark, that 
early precocity is followed by mediocrity or inferiority in later 
years ; and almost all of those prodigies of childish intelligence 
which have excited astonishment and admiration, have usually, 
in later periods, disappointed the hopes entertained concerning 
them, and have seldom risen above the level of these infkntile 
acquisitions. Still more firequent are the examples of premature 
death, or a debility even more distressing to the subject and to 
his friends, wliich adds another to the burdens of society, in- 
atead of furnishing it with an active, useful member. But in 
addition to this, the nervous irritability produced by this ex- 
cessive application, or by even the ordinary development of the 
intellectual powers, without a corresponding attention to the 
body, is extremely dangerous to the moral character in many 
respects. It produces a selfishness, a devotedness to our own 
occupations and success, utterly at variance with Christian bene- 
volence. It renders one impatient of those intermptionB which 
duties to others demand, and it excites all the passions and ap- 
petites, both physical and moral, in an undue degree. Pascal 
and Pope both displayed astonishing precocity — the former 
never enjoyed a day's health ; the latter exhibited a melancholy 
example of persomd deformity and mental irritability. I cannot 
but regard it as one of the most honourable trophies of HofwyU 
that it has rescued more than one youth who was on the borders 
of physical or moral destruction fk-om these causes ; and thus 
has not only merited the civic crown, but, what is more import- 
ant, has established the possibility, and indicated the methods, 
by unwearied vigilance and perseverance in the use of simple. 
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energetic means, of saying those whose health was rained. It 
is of no less importance that the moral development of the 
pupil should not be pushed too rapidly. In general, &ults 
established by long habits or strong propensities cannot be snd- 
6evlj corrected withont violent means. A change thos pro- 
daced is often followed by a powerful reaction, and can seldom 
be radical or permanent. Such, indeed, is not the usual mode 
of operation of Divine Providence, which leaves us to learn 
wisdom by a series of ftulures. On this subject Fellenberg 
remarks : ** We should never forget, in the performance of our 
task, that every right course in life is surrounded by a million 
of possible wrong ones ; that in an institution for education, we 
have to do with unedticated persoiu. We should remember, that 
in many cases, the inevitable necessity of nature requires that 
we should be taught how to walk by a succession of fklls." 
Above all, puerile follies and faults must be patiently endured, 
and mildly treated, until the pupil acquires that perception of 
their impropriety, and that power of self-restraint, which results 
only fW>m age. We perceive at once, that the iniknt of a few 
days is not culpable for the excessive indolgenoe of its appetite, 
or other animal propensities, because we perceive that its reason 
has scarcely begun to operate : but we too often forget that the 
child, and even the youth, is but an inftnt a little more developed i 
that reason can only judge and act fh>m experience ; and that 
its influence over the active propensities is only the result of 
habits slowly and painfiilly established, and which in the ftdl 
maturity of our Acuities and age are scarcely sufficient for our 
own government 

The example of our Saviour himself in the education of his 
disciples, teaches us the importance of applying this principle 
both to intellectual and moral subjects. How grossly erroneous 
were their ideas in reference to his character and destination ; 
how childish and unworthy their plans and their contests ; and yet 
with what slowness did He unfold the great truths He came to 
reveal ! — how much did He leave to be learned after his death 1 
— with what gentleness did He teU them, ** I have many thing* 
lo say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now I ** — with what 
patience did He bear with their errors, their follies, and 
tlieir sins I — with what mildness did he generally reprove them t 
Iiet the educator beware that he does not attempt to be wiser 
than his Master, and teach truth, and demand efforts, for which 
the infont mind is too feeble. I am» &c. &c. 
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LETTER V. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

In a former letter I obeenred to yoa that the leading principle 
of, FellenbergfR system of edacation is to develop all the Acui- 
ties, physical, intellectoal, and moral, and to endeavour to train 
and unite them into one harmonious system. Physical edacation 
occupies a most important place in the system of HofwyL Its 
ol:iject is to secure that vigour of body which is indispensable to 
the performance of other duties, and that permanent strength of 
constitution without which there is little hope of happiness or 
useftilness. It is justly regarded as the basis of success in other 
branches of education — the only means of ensuring to the pupil 
the power of employing, in future life, the acquisitions which he 
makes at so great an expense of time and labour. For those 
who have not felt the sad evidence of this, in years of debility, 
it is sufficient to point to the numbers of literary men who are 
annually obliged to abandon their pursuits, either partially cr 
entirely, because the body is incapable of sustaining the mind 
in its efforts. They need only observe the multitudes of others 
who, with ample intellectual preparations, maintain with diffi- 
culty an artificial and painAil existence, and whose physical 
debility prevents them from exploring depths of science, and 
soaring to heights of speculation, which they feel to be within 
their grasp, but pant in vain to reach. 

This object was of course a prominent one with Fellenberg 
in the choice of a situation. Entirely removed from the un- 
healthy influences of a large town, Hofwyl is situated upon an 
elevation which is swept by every wind: its absolute height 
above the level of the sea is about 1600 feet The cold is severe 
in winter, and the climate has that variable character which 
belongs to every elevated region. Such a situation may not be 
Ikvourable for those who have come to maturity under a milder 
sky J but I am inclined to believe that it is best adapted to form 
a constitution capable of resisting the frequent and rajnd changes 
of most countries in the temperate zone. The pupils are accus- 
tomed to go out in aU weathers bareheaded; I seldom saw a 
great-coat used; and yet they e^joy vigorous and almost unin* 
terrupted health, with the exception of those little indispositioDs 
belonging to every cold climate. A native of the French West 
Indies arrived there during my residence, who had many symp- 
toms of a pulmonary complaint It was not without many ap- 
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prehensions that I saw him placed in the Agpricnltoral School, 
partaking of its homely Ure and accommodations in a scTere 
Season. I saw him two yean afterwards, with a countenance 
indicating comparative health, and a frame possessing a good 
share of vigour. The principal means of physical edacation 
employed may be reduced to pure air, a amiable diet, regular 
exercite and repoae, and the proper diatributUm of time. In the 
Agricultural School the very nature of the establishment fiir- 
nishes all that is necessary. In the higher schools, artificial 
means must he provided to counteract an artificial excess of in- 
tellectual life, in order that the rich may enjoy an equal oppor* 
tunity to secure the first blessings of this life. Every method is 
employed to htduce, and evem to compel, the pupils to spend jmich of 
their time in the open air. Extensive play-grounds — small 
gardens appropriated to their use — a collection of all the imple- 
ments for labour and amusement, both for winter and summer — 
a wood, which serves as a retreat in the hot season, and in which 
they often reoeiye their lessons in natural history and the habit 
of observing and describing the objects they see — all serve as 
means and motivesfor the eigoyment of the open air. A very large 
riding-school serves as a place for exercise in bad weather. 
Tliey are edso as absolutely required to leave their rooms and occu- 
potions during the hours of relaxation as to be present during the 
hours of study. Indisposition is the only excuse admissible in 
either case. But no less care is tahen on a subject too olften ne- 
^eeted, but even perhaps more important, — I mean, in providing 
for the purity of the air in the rooms where they study and sleep, 
and in which, agreeably to the present modes of education, they 
must pass the greater part of the twenty-four hours. The dor- 
mitories, and rooms for study and for recreation, are large and 
airy to a degree which would usually be deemed luxurious. 
They are thrown open when the pupils are absent fh>m them, 
and the most scrupulous neatness is preserved, that nothing may 
he suffered to taint the air. During winter they are warmed 
by earthen stoves, with tubes for heated air, which preserve a 
Bioderate but uniform and agreeable temperature, and do not 
sdmit that alternate and excessive heating and cooling which 
are connected with the ordinary methods of warming apart- 
aaents. Above all, there is none of that wretched economy 
whieh sacrifices health and vigour of constitution to calculations 
of space and convenience, or to the mercenary plan of col- 
lecting the greatest possible number of pupils in a small space. 
• X 2 
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LETTER Vr. 

EXEBCIflS. •— DI8TBIBnnON OF TIME. 

In my last I mentioned the external means employed to pro* 
mote the physical Tigonr of the pnpils of HofiryL But, as in 
all other oases, the voluntary efforts of the individual in the 
exercise of his powers are the only means of securing their 
healthy and vigorous development ; and the best climate, the 
purest air, and the most perfect diet, are insufficient to give 
health to the inactive. Every means is, therefore, employed to 
maintain habits of yigorous bodily exercise. Cartfid catd tattle 
provision is made for encouraging voUmkuy exercise. The requt" 
site instruments for various active games are constantly furnished 
and placed within the reaeh of the pnpils as regularly as the 
means of intellectual improvement and amusement. 

To connect exercise as much as possible with habits of in- 
dustry, each pupil, who is capable of such a task, is provided 
with a smaU portion of ground to he cultivated as a garden, 
whose fruits afford him a reward, and at the same time an en- 
couragement for foresight, labour, and perseverance. A work' 
shop, well fbrnished with tools and materials ybr calnnet work, 
under the direction of a master workman, enables those who 
are disposed to occupy themselves in this manner to acijuire a 
kind of skill always useftil in life, and to manufacture many 
little articles of convenience or taste. But in addition to this, 
gymnastic exercises form a part of the regular buuness of every 
day : they consist in leaping, climbing, pulling, hanging to a 
beam, pulling a rope, climbing a ladder, running, swimming, 
&c. : they are graduated according to the age : at first they 
are of such a nature as to develop only the activity of the limbs ; 
and Bubsequentiy, such as call forth the strength: they are 
varied in every mode adapted to develop the muscles, to habi- 
tuate them to active and rapid movements, to accustom the body 
to maintain itself in all positions, and to give strength to the 
organs of respiration ; they tend thus to render the constitution 
more vigorous ; they prepare the body for those violent exer- 
tions which danger sometimes renders necessary, and for resisting 
those violent shocks which frequentiy occur, and which may prove 
fiital ta a feeble fhune ; but they are especially important in 
teaching the pupil how to estimate his own strength, to know 
how tax he may safely venture, and what he cannot safely at- 
tempt These exercises take place in the open air when the 
weather is fine ; and at other times in the spacious riding-school 
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which I hare described as devoted to this object. Fencing and 
dancing are connected with them, or employed in their place, 
according to the necessities of the indiTidaal, or the wishes of 
his parents, but are all pursued under constant superintendence, 
and with firequent examination of their influence upon each 
individual. Agreeably to the laws of Switzerland, the pupils of 
the Agricultural School are taught military exercises every month ; 
and during the summer the pupils of the Scientific School have 
weekly drills of the same kind. Bathing is also deemed of great 
importance in the physical treatment of boys. To guard against 
the enfeebling effects of streams and lakes heated by the sun, 
a large bath has been constructed, which is continually kept 
cool by tLJet tTeau flowing firom a neighbouring spring. In this 
the pupils usually bathe twice a day during the summer. A 
large bath of brick, lined with water cement, ten or twelve feet 
square, in one of the principal buildings, is heated for warm 
bathing during the winter, when this is deemed advisable. An 
atmual pedestrian journey in the mountains of Switzerland forms 
an important supplement to these means of improving the bodily 
strength. The pupils are divided into parties, each under the 
charge of erne of their teachers. The length and nature of the 
journey, the daily distance to be travelled, and other circum- 
stances, are proportioned to the age and vigour of the party. 
Each one who is able carries his own stock of clothing in a 
knapsack, and they are taught to content themselves with the 
bumble lodgings, and scanty, coarse fkre, which a numerous 
party must often meet with in the mountains of Switzerland. 
Some means of conveyance is generally provided for the occa- 
sional relief of those whose strength is not equal to that of their 
companions, or for the knapsacks of those who are too much 
fatigued to carry them. 

The distributian of time is also made with carefiil reference to 
the healthy development of the system. No lesson continues 
more than an hour, and an interval of ten minutes is allowed 
between the lessons, in which the pupils traverse the buildings, 
and find that momentary relaxation of mind and body which 
enables them to return with new vigour to their task. The 
lessons are so arranged, especially with the younger pupils, that 
the same kind of exertion shall not be continued too long. An 
hour of music, labour, or play is interposed between occupations 
of a more serious kind. Two hours of gymnastic exercises are 
also so arranged as to furnish mental relaxation as well as in- 
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yigoration of body. Care is also taken to occo^y the mornmg, 
when the mind is flresh, with those studies which require the 
greatest intellectual effort The afternoon, when the mind and 
body are both in some degree wearied, and rendered less actire 
by the effects of the prineipal meal, is devoted to writing, drawing, 
music, and the lighter branches of study. In this way, not only 
is the bodily health promoted, but greater success in study is 
secured. 

Hie honrt and duration of sleep are regulated according to the 
age and necessity of the pupil, as indicated by the apparent 
demands of nature, under the direction of a medical adviser. It 
is deemed irrational to form a'single positive scale, which would 
deprive some of the repose which their bodily state may demand, 
and would leave others to impair their strength by unnecessary 
indulgence. To provide against all disturbance of this kind, dif- 
ferent sleeping-rooms are assigned to the different classes of pupils, 
according to the amount of rest they need. The great demands of 
parents and of society, at this day, render it extremely difficult 
to maintain the proper proportion of bodily and mental occu- 
pations, and Fellenberg is sometimes compelled to require an 
undue amount of intellectual exertion, at the period which ought 
to be chiefly devoted to physical development, and thus, perhaps, 
hazard a life of feebleness or inactivity. Still it is his intention, 
in the application of this system, to pay constant attention to the 
individual necensitiee of each pupil For this purpose, each one, 
on his entrance, is subjected to particular examination, in regard 
to his constitution, his habits, his physical defects and danger, 
and the peculiar necessities of his age. The general rules in 
reference to diet, exercise, sleep, and occupation, are modified 
in accordance with this ; and it is intended never to sacrifice, 
for a moment, the present health or future vigour of the pupil 
to the prospect of immediate success in his studies, or to the 
reputation which the Institution might acquire by the brilliant 
specimens of rapid improvement thus produced. Where the 
control of the pupil is left, as it always should be, in the hands 
of the educator, he often permits him to devote but half his 
time to study. The very eagerness with which some apply 
themselves is often only an additional evidence of that nervous 
excitement which endangers a premature waste of their strength, 
and which can only be subdued by an unusual proportion of 
bodily exercise. And so nicely balanced are our physical and 
moral systems, that one cannot be neglected without injuring 
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ihe other. It has also been found at Hofiryl, that to indulge 
the disposition to excessive application, often produces a degree 
of excitement which gives the ascendancy to dangerous passions^ 
and leads to habits whose tendency is &taL 

LETTER Vir. 

nrFLUSMCB OF PHT8XCAI< SDUCATION ON TBS MDfD AND 

CHABACTBB. 

There is scarcely any point in which the system of Fellenberg 
excited stronger interest in my own mind than in the connection 
of physical education with intellectual and moral improvement 
It is universally admitted that the mind can never be capable of 
exerting all its energy unless the body is in a state of health. 
We have no necessity to recur to those numerous ^stressing 
forms of disease, produced by the neglect of health, which entail 
upon their subject an imbecility or perversion of the mental 
powers. It is frequently found tiiat a defect which appears to 
be simply intellectual or moral is connected with a morbid or 
imperfect state of the body, or a want of harmony between the 
various portions of the system, and that cheerftdness may even 
depend on a slight variation of food. In acting on this principle, 
the experience of Fellenberg has satisfied him that indolence in 
young persons is so directiy opposite to their natural disposition 
to activity, that unless it is the consequence of bad education, it 
is almost inyariably connected with some physical defect He 
has often found it yield to the invigorating effects of the cold 
bath, or exercise in the open air j or, when it is the result of a 
preponderance of the animal system, it has been relieved by in- 
terposing an unusual proportion of exercise between the hours 
of study, and thus rousing the body from that torpor which be- 
numbed the fEusulties of the mind. 

The habit of wandering from one subject to another ^ which so 
often gives rise to useless remonstrances, and still more useless 
punishments, is frequenUy connected with debility or disorder 
of the nervous system, arising from natural constitution, fW>m 
rapid growth, or fh>m previous excessive exertion. It can only 
be remedied gradually, by careful attention to the degree and 
methods of occupation, and to the means just mentioned ; and 
I witnessed more than one instance of obvious improvement 
from the adoption of this course. 

Impatience and irritabihty of ten^per are often the result of the 
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same causes, and require to be treated in the same manner. In- 
deed, FeUenberg bas often found that medical treatment was 
necessary, and that in many cases the life, or health, or moril 
character of the pnpil would be irreparably injured by attempting 
to force him by punishment, or excite him by motives addressed 
to his vanity or ambition, to exertions to which his strength is 
not equaL Who that has long attended to this subject has not 
seen more than one example in which the peace or vigour of a 
youth has been thus sacrificed to the unreasonable demands of 
parents, or to the ambition or severity of teachers? 

The exercises connected with the physical edticcUion of Hojwyl 
tend to form and improve the character in a variety of re^ffeds. 
They lead the idle to habits of occupation and industry, by the. 
attraction of an employment adapted to their taste. Tliey 
ctdtivate 1^ habit of perseverance in accomplishing what they 
have begun, whether it be in acquiring a particular exercise 
of body, in making an article of furniture or ornament, or 
in the cultivation of their garden plots ; obli^g them to 
exercise the patience necessary to wait for the result TTkey 
inspire with courage and enterprise^ by teaching the pupil how 
often his fears and discouragements are groundless, and how 
much may be accomplished by effort and attention ; they in- 
vigorate his resolution in subduing himself, and struggling with 
difficulties, and in producing that force of will, for the want of 
which so many men of the best principles and intentions &11 a 
sacrifice to the temptations around them, and even to the per- 
suasion of others : at the same time, they furnish him with a 
lesson of caution and prudence, by the habit they prodnce of 
considering the object to be eKcomplished, of measuring his own 
strength, and of devising the best means of bringing it into action. 

The care of their little garden plots, in the autumn and spring, 
furnishes also useful lessons of foresight and ccdculation. It is in- 
teresting to see them in the autumn collecting and placing in a 
green-house, provided for the purpose, such plants as cannot 
sustain the cold ; putting their hot-beds, and other ornaments 
which might be injured by the weather, under shelter ; and 
heaping up the earth in such a manner that it may be pene- 
trated and mellowed by the snows of winter and the influence 
of the air. It is peculiarly interesting to see them preparing and 
arranging their gardening tools as the spring approaches ; and, 
when its first mild days begin to cheer the earth, issuing forth 
to break up the ground — to bring fresh and fertile soil and 
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uumuFe to replace wluit they hsLve remoTed-^and to make 
preparation for the soinmer, — to see the fondnesB with which 
they afterwaidB watch orer the progress of the fruits of their 
lahoors, and gather tibe little delicacies, which haye a doable 
relish from this cause, and devise new plans for improTcment 
and ornament; and especially to witness the eagerness with 
which each party, on their return from their annual journey, 
run to visit their little estates, and ei^joy the refreshments they 
afford. Their annual journeys serve not only to inure their 
bodies to hardships, but to accustom them to self-denial : they 
giye them experience of the vicissitudes of life, and present 
aome of its shadows of such a depth as is suited to proye the 
courage, and call forth the energies of youth, without oppressing 
them ; they form, in short, a kind of preparation, adapted to 
their strength, for the real evils and priyations of life. 

They also serve to enlarge their yiews of mankind, in their 
individual character and in their social relations : they are 
made familiar with the modes of life of the yarious classes of 
the community, and collect the materials for those comparisons 
which are so necessary to enable us to appreciate duly our own 
mtuation and circumstances. One object, continually kept in 
view, is to enable them to acquire the mechanical habit of all 
those exterior forms which are necessary in life : these depend 
much more on habit than on the intellectual and moral cha- 
racter, and yet are important to usefulness. On this subject, 
Fellenberg observes, " they should especially be accustomed to 
maintain the cleanliness so indispensable to health ; an unpre- 
tending decency of dress and deportment should be rendered as 
ftmiliar to them as their breath ; they should neyer be left to 
experience embarrassment of feeling for want of them, as it often 
happens to men <^ great merit and learning, when they are sud- 
denly called upon to comply with forms to which they were not 
«arly habituated. It is lamentable that many good men have 
the weakness rather to make pretensions to cynicism, as if it 
were an inseparable companion of great minds, because here 
and there an individual of this character has not giyen himself 
the trouble to throw off the disagreeable garb which conceals 
his merit 
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LETTER Vin. 

MORAX EDUCATION OF HOFWTU — EXTEBNAI. MEANS. — ^EXCLU- 
SION OF SOURCES OF CORBUPTION. — UNITY OF ACTION. 

My dear Friend, — The only sabstantial basis of moral educa- 
tion, in the view of FeUenberg, is m reUgUm and rdigioms ii^flumee. 
Bat in communicating instruction and exerting influence of this 
kind, much of our success will depend on the circumstatices id 
which the pupil is placed — the round of ordinary daily eventa 
which form the moral atmosphere in which he breathes, and 
whose eflBcacy is fkr greater than that of the occasional lessons 
he receives, however excellent In this view, great care ia 
taken at Hofwyl to render the immediate circle of the pupil's 
observation pure ; to allow him to feel as little as possible the 
seductive influence of vice, while his own principles and feeUngs 
are in their nascent state, and his imagination susceptible of 
deep and lasting impressions. The retired situation of the In- 
stitution is exceedingly favourable, in excluding a multitude of 
those bad examples and excitements to evil which exert such a 
corrupting influence on the youth of cities and towns. It places 
the whole sphere of observation under the control of the edu- 
cator. The character of every individual attached to the es^ 
tablishment, domestics and workmen, as well as teachers, is 
carefully ascertained, as £ur as possible, before they are received. 
It is constantly observed with vigilance, and every one whose 
influence is found to be onfiivourable is immediately removed. 
Similar caution is used with regard to the pupils. None are 
received without testimonials of a good character ; none are 
suffered to remain, who, after trial of the usual discipline, con- 
tinue to exhibit examples of vice. The latter regulation seems, 
at first sight, scarcely consistent with the benevolence which 
should direct such an establishment It seems unkind to exclude 
from such means of improvement the unhappy persons who are 
most in need of its privileges. But, on the other hand, it is con- 
trary to sound judgment to mingle those infected with a con- 
tagious disease with such as ei^oy health. They should not, 
indeed, be neglected ; but they should be provided for, not in a 
house of education^ but in a moral hospital. We have need of such 
hospitals for those corrupted with vice, as really as of lazarettos 
for those infected with disease. At the same time, Fellenberg 
does not expect to exclude entirely fh>m the model of providen- 
tial education which he proposes for imitation, those means 
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which evil examples and their results afford for enabling us to 
see more fhlly the nature and eonseqaences of transgression. 
On the contrary, he finds that the riew of those who bring on 
themselves the disapprobation, the dislike, or contempt of their 
companions, or the displeasure and reproof of their preceptors, 
by their faults, has often a more powerftil infiuence on the minds 
of others than any theoretical instruction. But he finds, un- 
happily, that with every precaution which the educator can 
employ, a sufficient number of such examples will remain fbr 
this purpose ; nay, enough to demand all his vigilance, in order 
to prevent the ill-disposed from exertiug an influence on the 
public opinion. In order io preserve the purity of the pupiTe 
sphere of obeervatiomy the books which are put into his hands are 
as iaqfortant as the examples which surround Ana. None are left 
within his reach without submitting them to the most careftil 
examination, and excluding all which his age or disposition may 
render dangerous or dubious in their influence. Unless this is 
done, all other efforts may be rendered of no effect ; and the 
mind may be warped, the imagination gradually heated or cor- 
rupted, before we can perceive or remedy the evil. He believes 
also, that it is not useful to read many works beside those which 
deserve to be studied in the early period of youth, when the 
pupil is incapable of understanding ftdly most books which he 
reads, and easily acquires the habit of reading superficially. 
T%ere should obviously be no less care on the part of the educators 
themselves^ that their own weaknesses may not become the means of 
counteracting the effects of instruction. Where a number of 
persons are united in this task, the remark is of fkr greater im- 
portance. If each does not subdue, with the utmost care, his 
prevailing defects, the pupil, whose attention will be occupied 
rather by his fkults than by his virtues, will be left to form for 
himself, from the defects of all, a kind of abstract conception of 
an educator y which will be rather a modd of imperfections than of 
excellences. He is in danger of learning to associate each hxdt 
with the valuable*qualities of his preceptor, or with the reverence 
he is taught to pay him, in such a manner as not to perceive its 
intrinsic deformity. It is proper in this place also to notice the 
importance which Fellenberg attaches to unity of action and 
methods in education. He does not intend that instructors, more 
than their pupils, should slavishly imitate a single model, or 
aim at an identity which can be only personaL ** On the con- 
trary, that variety in the modes of thinking and instruction 
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which stimolatCB the mind of the pupil to examination, sdectimtf 
and originality, is one <^ the great advantages of poblie institn- 
tions. The contact with a number of instructors not only en- 
larges the circle of experience of the pupil, and fhmishes him 
more numerous points of comparison, but prevents his becoming 
the servile copy of any individueL At the same time, it is of 
the first importance that the course of moral education and dis- 
cipline should possess absolute unity, — that the pupil should al- 
ways know what he is to expect, — should be accustomed to the 
same method of treatment, — and should never be able to coneeal 
his faults, or escape punishment or self-accusation, amidst a 
diversity of opinion among those who have the charge of him. 
Each individual should feel assured of being strengthened and 
assisted in his efforts by all the rest ; and the association should 
be able to reckon on the co-operation of each individual in the 
general system adopted.** 

This co-operation is especially important in giving a par- 
ticular direction to an individual character, or in correcting a 
particular fault When a pupil is reminded of a particular 
defect, or prompted to a particular duty, by several of his in- 
structors, the vanity which would lead him to doubt or resist 
is overcome; and that conviction of the importance of the &ult 
they reprove, or the course they recommend, is produced, which 
is the first step to improvement. I have been surprised to see a 
proud spirit of self-conceit reduced by such means, in a few days, 
to comparative humility, yet without a degrading sense of shame,^ 
and commencing an entirely new course. On the other hand, 
so long as the offender finds refoge in the approbation or indif- 
ference of one of those to whom his fe^ult may be visible, hi» 
pride often sustains him, and renders him inaccessible to the 
remonstrances of all the rest 

In reference to the immtdiaie directum and edueeUion of the 
pupils, Fellenberg deems absolute unity so indispensable that ke 
confines the task to ae small a nvanher of guardiaus as possible^' 
consisting of his children and of pupils from the school of 
Wehrli, who have been tally imbued with his views, and whose 
fidelity and judgment have been tried. The mass of the in- 
structors, whose previous education or short residence at Hofwyl 
render it difficult for them to co-operate fully with the views of 
its founder, are lodged in a separate building, at such a distance 
from the school that there is no immediate communication with 
it : they come into the Institution, as into a family, to give 
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tbeir lessons ; and hare no concern with the pnpils, except as 
it relates to their intellectaal progress and their conduct in the 
class. Occasional meetings of the instructors are held, with a 
Tiew of producing as much co*operation and harmony of -views 
as possible: they are not intended merely for the discussion 
of principles ; but the intellectual and moral character of each 
pupil is made the subject of particular inquiry, and each in- 
structor is called upon to give the resiilt of his observations, and 
lus opinion as to the course to be adopted. FdUnberg regardg it 
as very important aUo, in order to preserve this unity of itifluence, 
that the pupUs should reside uninterruptedly in the Institution until 
their education is completed. A visit to their homes, and the 
idleness and round of amusements that usually attend it, pro- 
duce effects which often entail months of piunful exertion upon 
the educator aud the pupil, before they are remedied. The 
simplicity, uniformity, and regularity of his school life will 
often be wearisome to him, after having been accustomed to the 
indolence, comparative luxury, and abandonment to his own 
will, in regard to the employment of his time, which he has 
ez^oyed at home. Absolute submission will become difficult, 
and he will find the simple, unyielding conduct of his educators 
almost unkind, after the flattery and indulgence he has ex- 
perienced from ill-judging friends, if not from his own family. 
During such a short visit, the friends of a pupil are usually 
-more anxious to give and obtain marks of affection than to 
promote his improvement ; and the attention is occupied rather 
with those more favourable changes in body and mind which 
take place at this period of youth, than with his remaining 
defects. Fellenberg therefore urges that these brief gratifica- 
tions of affection should not be purchased at a price so dear, 
and that the visits of parents and friends should not be so 
fluent as to produce a similar disadvantage. He observes, 
with justice, that no parent should confide a pupil to the care 
of an educator unless he reposes entire confidence in him, and 
is convinced of the general correctness of his views. Every 
reasonable parent must admit that in such a case, even if he 
cannot approve all the details of the treatment adopted^ it is far 
better that his child should be subjected to one uniform course 
of discipline, although imperfect in some points, than to have 
his attention distracted by an alternation of different methods, 
and his confidence both in his educator and parents impaired 
by perceiving the difference of their views and treatment 
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LETTER IX. 

OOOD BXAMFLEB. — XNTLUENCE OF PUPILS ON EACH OTHEB. — 
PUBLIC OPINION. — GOYSRNMENT BT PUPILS. 

My dear Friend,— In my last I described the riews of Fellen- 
berg in reference to the importance of preserring the pupil's 
immediate sphere of observation, as much as possible, from 
sources of cormption : but it is not sufficient to exclude evil 
examples and influences ; he thtmld be twrrounded with nuA as 
wiU amtinutdfy aUure and sHmidate him to good. 

In constituting fiunilies, the institutions established by Pro- 
▼idence for the education of our race. Divine wisdom has 
ordered that the little pupils should arrive attM/fy, in a state of 
great susceptibility, and at such intervals that ample time is left 
to those who are thus constituted their educators to gain the 
experience and to acquire the habits necessary for this im- 
portant task. In this, as well as in other points, we should 
follow the steps of the Divine Educator. The most effectual 
mode of securing the predominance of good examples m a new 
institution^ is to commence with so small a number that their com- 
bined power and skill ctmnot escape the vigilance of Uie educator, 
or resist his moral ir^uence. 

The institution at HofVyl was originally formed of a small 
number^ who were trained to certain regular habits and duties. 
These gradually came to be regarded as much a part of the 
daily routine of events as the hours of eating and sleeping; and 
excited almost as little the idea of resistance or change. Only 
one or two new pupils are, even now, admitted at a time. They 
find themselves in a current which they cannot arrest, and 
which it is difficult to resist. In attempting to escape it, they 
become insulated in the midst of a busy little world. They 
perceive a constant course of occupation, accompanied with 
every mark of enjoyment, and begin to believe that they may 
be tmited. Their own love of activity is aided by the spirit of 
imitation and the social disposition which eminently charac- 
terises the young ; and they insensibly fidl into the stream, and 
co-operate with the mass in exerting a similar influence on 
others. The public opinion of the pupils is also employed as an 
instrument of restraint and government It is established in 
the same gradual manner as the habits of the school ; it is 
developed and strengthened by various branches of study, and 
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especially by that of history, and by the pablie assemblies of 
the papUs. The effort is made to excite in the papils that 
pnblic spirit which seeks to exclude eyery thing improper from 
its sphere of influence, in order to preserve the order and 
tranquillity which are necessary to the improyement of all. In 
the same manner, the attempt is made to inspire a class with a 
desire to attain the object proposed in their lessons, and a spirit 
of opposition to all that disorder and idleness which may inters 
rapt or embarrass the course of instmction, or retard their pro- 
gress : they are led to unite in assisting the feeble, stimulating 
the idle, and discountenancing the disorderly. An influence of 
this kindi once established, with due regulation and oversight, 
will often accomplish more than all the remonstrances and dis- 
cipline of the teacher. The pupil can seldcmi resist the force 
of truth, when he finds himself condemned by the common voice 
of his companions, and is often more humbled by this censure 
from his equals than by any of the admonitions of his su- 
periors. 

At one time the attempt was made to give permanency and 
force to the influence of public opinion, by embodying it in 
a system of regulations formed or consented to by the pupils 
themselves, and executed by their own tribunals : but it was 
found that much time was onnecessarily consumed; that the 
attention of the pupils was too much drawn off from their 
studies and themselves ; that the correction of fimlts was often 
late, and that private friendly admonition was often excluded 
where it was most necessary. Besides these difficulties, the 
application of a single law (which must necessarily be unyield- 
ing) to every disposition did not always produce the best effect. 
Many cases also occurred where none but a mature Judgment 
could distinguish with correctness the circumstances of the 
case, and the proper mode of managing the individual, and 
where every hope of his reformation seemed to depend on the 
delicate touches of an experienced hand, and would be abso- 
lutely hasaided by the publicity necessary in other cases. For 
these and other reasons, the plan has been laid aside for several 
years. 

LETTER X. 

yiOILANGB EMPIiOTED. 

My dear Friend, — In fbrmer letters I have mentioned the 
general means employed for the physical and moral welfare of the 
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pupilfl'of HofwyL Bat it is obviously important to imitaie Ae 
w»ceanng vigilance u well u the general provisions of Dimme 
Providence. A school is not a machine which maj be wound up 
and left to its own movements. The educator should watoh over 
every step of his pupils with constant, but often invisible care, in 
order to see the effect of regulations and circumstances on their 
bodies and their minds, to observe the propensities which de- 
velop themselves, and to restrain their action at the moment 
that they begin to endanger the parity or the safety of the 
individual or his companions. Where he cannot be personally 
present, goardians, approaching them in age, should attend 
them in all their occupations and amusements. Every suitable 
occasion should be seized to impress moral and religious prin- 
ciples, and to point out the inevitable results of good and bad 
conduct Sach lessons will have an influence when given at 
the moment, and in view of the act, which no subsequent 
description, no theoretical illustration, could posmbly exert. 
The pupils of Hofwyl are continually attended by one of their 
educators, who observes and aids them in their studies, who 
accompanies and generally Joins them in their sports and 
recreations, and lodges in their bedchamber, to watch over 
their conduct and provide for their wants at night He does 
not retire until all have sunk into repose. He rises first in the 
morning; and does not leave the chamber until all have de- 
scended to their occupations. By this constant course of watch- 
fulness and familiar intercourse, the educator has the opportunity, 
not only of learning the character of hb pupils, but of inspiring 
them with confidence and affection for their guardians, which 
are the great instrumeHta of government and discipline in the 
institutions ofFeUenberg. These feelings are not to be produced 
by felse indulgence, and much less by passing over faults 
unnoticed. The sense of right in a child is more acute than we 
are disposed to imagine, although he may not always be in 
possession of language to express it ; but he quickly perceives 
a deviation from consistency, and loses that respect which is 
the only sure foundation of personal attachment On the con- 
trary, a well-applied punishment will often do more to gain the 
affections of a child than the most lavish fondness. The 
ebullitions of childish impatience and passion should therefore 
be endured in the child, as well as the infant, without assuming 
severity of manner, or exerting authority, or inflicting punish- 
ment; above all, they should never be received as personal 
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insults or iigories; and the child should nerer imagine that his 
educator is influenced in his discipline by the same passions as 
he hbnself feels. On the contrary, he should be led to see that 
he cannot affect him by such treatment ; that all his petolanee 
rather excites pity than anger, and thus gives him no occasion 
to deem himself of importance. Reproof at the moment is often 
nseless : it is osoally better to wait until passion is subsiding, 
and the reaction of reason and better feelings begins. Mild 
representations and friendly expostulation are then to be ap- 
plied, in place of authority and punishments. They are fiir 
more effectual, because they reach the source of the evil, instead 
of cutting off the streams. The child, for example, whose 
insolence has its origin in vanity or pride, is not likely to be 
reformed by punishing the numerous petty offences to which 
they give rise : but in directing his attention, and our efforts, 
to the false state of feeling which gives birth to them, we shall 
be much more successful in convincing him of his fault, and in 
leading to its correction. In this method of discipline, the 
teacher, instead of repulsing the pupil, attracts him, and gains 
his confidence : he leads him to disclose his feelings, and thus 
to lay himself open to the observation and correction of him 
whom he learns to regard as a fViendly adviser, and not an 
arbitrary master. In the words of Fellenberg, ** the educator 
should be like the Saviour, the child's best fViend, and not his 
tyrant** Patience and perseverance are indispensable to secure 
success in this mode of education ; and the educator must he 
master ofhwMdf^ if he means to influence his pupils. One of 
the educators of Hofwyl observed to me, in reply to the question, 
how far such mild measures should be carried before resorting 
to severe ones ? ** Inall which relates to puerile faults^ mild means 
are the only effectual means. If the pupil repeats a fault of this 
kind twenty times, let the preceptor remind him of it with 
perfect calmness, and assure him, with the same aspect, that his 
reproof shall be repeated twenty times more, if necessary. This 
perpetual repetition becomes more painful to the pupil than a 
momentary punishment : he becomes weary of his fkalt ; and I 
have succeeded in this mode when other measures have entirely 
failed. On the other hand, the pun which is inflicted either by 
corporal punishment or by those shocks to the feelings pro* 
duced by severity of manner, agitates the offender so much 
that his reason no longer acts calmly : the effect passes speedily 
by ; and, in its place, we often find the reaction of wounded 
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pride or disappointed appetite exciting onlj anger at the 
executioner, instead of penitence for the fknlt" In short, the 
edneator should always possess and cherish the genuine parental 
ipirit towards his pnpil : it should he interwoven with all his 
instmctions, with all his requisitions, with all his treatment. 
This spirit the papils will not fiul to discover, and it will almost 
invariahly awaken a corresponding filial regard on their part 
He should exhibit this spirit by seizing every opportunity, and 
employing every means in his power, not only to render his 
pupils wiser and better, and thus happier, but also to promote 
their innocent enjoyment Such exhibitions of it are given at 
Hofwyl in the attention paid to provide for their amusement in 
their gardens, workshops, and play-ground, in the concerts and 
occasional festivals, and in their annual journeys. The educator 
is always the spectator, and often the sharer of the sports of the 
pupils : he endeavours to avoid that austerity which keeps 
them at a distance and renders confidence impossible, without 
descending to that fiuniliarity which might impair the respect 
which b his due. It is, indeed, difficult to maintain this proper 
medium ; but its importance is too generally acknowledged to 
require any illustration. But care must be taken never to treat 
the child as a plaything, by that fondling which is too often 
considered the evidence of affection, and thus reduce him to the 
level of a fiivourite animal The parent or guardian mu»t assume 
the infantile character^ and be the companion of the sports of his 
children. If he finds himself incapable, like Henry of France, 
of becoming the horse of his child, if occasion requires, he will 
fhlfil his task but imperfectly. The educators of Hofwyl deem 
it of no small importance, not only to avoid edl appearance of 
irritation and impatience, Imt to maintain a uniform cheerfulness 
of demeanour with their pupils in governing as well as in 
instructing. Commands given with cheerfulness are usually 
obeyed with alacrity ; when, perhaps, the same directions, an- 
nounced with a gloomy and severe manner, would excite dis- 
content and rouse the disposition to resistance. They endeavour 
by this and other means to maintain a spirit of hope and cheer- 
fhlness in the pupils themselves : it renders labour more easy 
and more successful, and privations and inconveniences more 
tolerable. T^heg also endeavour to gain their confidence by listen- 
ing to their requests and their complaints with patience, in the full 
conviction that the views of a child must, of course, be often im- 
perfect and unreascnahk. They have then the opportunity of 
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ooirecting them, snd of aiding them to Judge more ntioiiaUy 
on another occasion. At the same time, they learn the means 
of access to their hearts, and may hope to he informed without 
resenre of the progress and state of their feelings at all times } 
advantages which would he entirely lost, if they attempted to 
•oppress aathoritatiyely and abruptly these exhibitions of their 
feelings, on account of the little marks of petulance or im- 
patience which may attend them. At the same time, there are 
many occasions when the nature of the subject is such that ex- 
planations would only perplex the pupil ; when it is impracti- 
cable or unsuitable to giye him the reasons for their directions, 
when it is necessary to require and enibrce inunediate obedience. 
Here they must imitate the occasional course of Divine Pro- 
▼idence, in peremptory orders, grounded on their euperiar knowledge^ 
and enforced by their authority and auperior power; and thus 
teach the pupil the duly, and form the hUnt of exercising 
implieit confidence in those under whose care he is placed, and 
unconditional obedience to their commands, when they are abso- 
lute, even when he cannot see the reason. There are moments 
in the course of education, and even of life, when the delay 
which reasoning demands would expose us to the danger which 
it is intended to avert, and where we most learn to yield to 
authority without a question. It is not to be doubted, as a single 
example, that the difficulty of submitting in this manner tsip^i- 
eitiy to the direction of a ehiffld peraon, in disease or in a moment 
of danger, has caused the loss of many a life and limb, and that 
this has often arisen from the defects of early education. It is 
not less important, in modifying the character, to engage the 
pupil himself in the task. Force, compulsion, reach only the 
exterior ; the heart, the character, remains unchanged. The 
disposition suppressed by such means only waits a favourable 
opportunity to develop itself anew. Coercion can with pro- 
priety only be employed to restrain open violence or obstinate 
resistance to public order ; or in cases where the resolution of 
the pupil is so enfeebled by habit or the strength of a propen- 
sity, that he requires exterior aid. Even in the worst cases he 
should, if possible, be made to feel the want of it, and accept it 
as a kindness, instead of revolting against it as an act of 
authority. It has more than once occurred at Hofwyl, that 
pupils in these circumstances, .^xrni the haJbit of being treated with 
mildness, and from feeling confidence instead of fear of their 
educatorsy have been led to solicit the aid or discipline of which 
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they felt the need, or whose good effects they had seen in the 
case of others. 

But m general, the p^^ is taught and required to govern him' 
edf, to exercise one sentiment in correcting another : he ii 
made to feel a responsibility for himself, and to regard his edu- 
cator only as a mentor, whose duty it is to warn him of his 
fknlts and his dangers, but who imposes no arbitrary restraints 
and exerts no despotic power which can interfere with his 
rational liberty. 

LETTER XL 

LIBERTY OP THE PUPILS TRIALS. — FBSTIYALS OF HOFWTL. 

My dear Friend, — In former letters I haye described to yon 
the precautions and the vigilance employed in preventing and 
excluding evil, as a pre-requisite to a proper course of moral 
education, and the general method of conducting it Ln this, 
as in other parts of his task, the object of the educator mast be, 
to ascertain the dispositions and propensities of his pupils, — to 
soften and correct those which are in excess, — to draw forth 
and strengthen those which are deficient in force, — to modify 
one by means of another, — to subject all to the influence of the 
intellectual faculties, — and thus to produce, as far as possible, 
that harmony which should be the basis and the ornament of 
the moral and religious character. If the future destination of 
his pupil is still undecided, he should endeavour to ascertain in 
what occupation he may be rendered most happy and useful; or 
if it is fixed beyond recall, to watch especially over those points 
of his character, which are important in reference to it These 
objects cannot be effected by a system of rigid restraint and ar- 
bitrary punishment Such a course may, indeed, restrain or sup- 
press certain faults, so that they shall not break forth in the 
course of education, and thus promote the ease and tranquility 
of the educator, and his reputation for the moment : but it will 
defeat the great end in view, and leave him in ignorance of 
the materials on which he is to act, by inducing the pupil to 
conceal his propensities and passions. They will too often ex- 
hibit themselves like a suppressed volcano in the sodden deso- 
lations of an earthquake ; or burst forth like the wasting torrent 
of lava when the pressure is removed. It is on this principle 
that we can easily account for the utter fidlure of many excel- 
lent parents in the education of their children, and the lawless. 
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reckless indulgence of every propensity to which they too often 
resign themselves, as soon as they escape from the authority 
which has restrained theuL On the contrary, after establishing 
the system of precaution and vigilance we have described, Fel* 
lenb^rg considers it as indispensably necessary to respect the 
Ubertf of (he pmpiiy and to permit him to act fireely, if we wish to 
discover how he is disposed to act, or to aid him in correcting 
himsdf. Nay more, after surrounding him with the circum- 
stances described, which shut out, as much as possible, tBrect 
teduction and positive examples qfevH, we must leave him to the 
influence of such objects and causes, fitted to excite his propen- 
sitiea, as he will ordinarily encounter in the world, and allow 
him to exhibit his character, so fkr as his own immediate safety, 
or that of those around him, is not endangered. Our dispo- 
sitions and passions must remain unknown to ourseWes and 
others, if the objects which excite them are entirely kept out of 
view : the nobler or more feeble propensities cannot be culti- 
vated ; the inferior or stronger cannot be pointed out or sup- 
pressed. Without some previous trial and examination of this 
kind, the pupil is sent forth into the world to learn amidst its 
difficulties of what he is capable, and discoTcrs for the first time 
the nature and strength of his propensities, fh>m the influence 
of temptations which too often prove fiital to his character and 
prospects. Is it not cruelty thus to launch an untried bark 
upon a pathless ocean, and to hide fhmi ourselyes the defects 
which endanger its safety, lest the task of applying a remedy 
should weary our patience by its difficulty, or impair our repu- 
tation by its ill success ? In addition to this, the moral qualities 
are often among the most important indications of the sphere of 
action to which Providence has destined the individual. If you 
compel the timid spirit to embark on the ocean of public life, 
yon prepare a victim, or a dupe, for the more powerftd. If you 
oondemn a mind spurred on by the love of action, to a sphere 
where his powers find no legitimate means of development, he 
will gratify them in Ibrbidden ways, or sink into indolence and 
apathy, for want of a stimulus to action. 

FeUenberg also believes, that none of our ftmdamental and 
essential dispositions and propensities would have been im- 
planted, without some valuable end. Indeed, the more narrowly 
he examines the subject, the more will the educator be led to 
believe that there is no one of these original principUs in the 
human mind, as it issued from the hands of its Creator, which 
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tn iiajust measvre and propcrUim, and duly modified hy other* iff 
a higher natttre, will not contribute to the great ends of our 
being. The same deaire of property which in its excess .beoomet 
ayarioey or produces ' tnad and theft, when duly restrained 
becomes frugalityt and contributes no less to the welfore of 
society than to that of the individual. The wisdom of the 
serpent, properly employed for worthy objectB, is as noble as 
its kindred vice of conning ib base, and not less necessary than 
the harmlessness of the dove. The same zeal and energy of 
character which stimnlated Sanl of Tarsus to drag the followers 
of Christ to prison and to death, when duly directed, led Paul 
to sacrifice his life in the cause of religion and humanity. 

It is on these principles that the usual regular and fhigal 
diet of Hofwyl'is, on rare occasions, exchanged for the luxuries 
and wines of a feast, and the pupil is left without the least re- 
straint to indulge his propensities. This is done even in the 
Agricultural School ; wine is given them ad libitum, and the 
hour of retiring is left to their own choice, with the under- 
standing that the labours of the succeeding day must be resumed 
at the usual hour. When I first learned this practice, I was 
somewhat surprised with what seemed a dangerous departure 
fh>m the usual salutary system of seclusion fh)m the induce- 
ments to evil. On expressing my apprehensions to Wehrli, he 
observed, that such variations from regular habits must be only 
as rare exceptions to a general rule ; but that they had been of 
essential service to him, in enabling him to detect dispositions 
and propensities which he did not suspect He deemed them 
necessary, still farther, as a prepartion for encountering similar 
evils in the world. ** If," said he, " a pupil is not capable of 
resisting for a few hours, under the eye of his instructors, 
temptations which will meet him at every step in life, it is of 
the highest importance to discover it, while yet we have the op- 
portunity of preparing him to overcome them." He assured me, 
that in one instance in particular he had discovered a propensity 
to intemperate drinking, which he had never before known, and 
which he had little doubt would have resulted in a confirmed 
habit, but for the counsel and discipline to which this discovery 
during the period of education gave rise. " Is it not unrea- 
aonable," he asks, ** to expect that a child will walk safoly on 
the edge of a precipice, if we never suffer him to see it, and 
never allow him to direct his own steps, till the moment of trial 
comes, and then leave him to go through it unassisted? ** Per- 
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flcmal observation of these festiyals entirely dissipated my apt- 
prehensions concerning their influence, a« they are ccndueted 
here, which these remarks had greatly diminished. I have 
watched with surprise one of the feasts of these peasant boys, 
when the table was loaded with luxuries adapted to their tastes, 
and furnished with wine, extending itself late into the ni^t, 
and still exhibiting order, mingled with gaiety, which would 
put to shame our fuhionable feasts. Their instructors were 
indeed present, but as companions, not as maeters ; as aids to give 
a direction to their amusements, but not to interrupt or restrain 
any indulgence they might choose. They were left to their 
own conscience and reason to discover their duty, and to calcu- 
late the consequences of irregularity. One course of dishes 
succeeded to another, and the bottles of wine were filled as soon 
as they were empty. Sometimes a burst of gaiety would seem 
to threaten the destruction of order ; but in a short time, every- 
thing would gradually subside to the usual level of cheerftd 
regularity. Their repast was sometimes cheered by the per- 
formances of the band, and sometimes varied by one of the 
popular hymns or patriotic songs which they are taught Oc- 
casionally their activity would develop itself in childish gambols, 
or in a simple dance ; and more than once they passed without 
any apparent violence into a hymn of a serious and even of a 
religious character. Although they never have wine except on 
such occasions, I saw but two or three who exhibited the least 
evidence of its influence upon them, and this in a slight degree 
only. Such was the conduct of peasant boys flnom ten to twenty 
years of age t You will need uq other evidence of the excel- 
lence of the modes of education which had been adopted with 
them. You will perhaps question, and it may be with reason, 
whether this plan is applicable to our own youth. I present it 
as an interesting fitct in the history of Hofwyl, — as an evidence 
of the extent to which liberty may be granted in connection 
with a proper system of education, and an illustration of the 
manner in. which the pupils are prepared to use that unre- 
strained liberty which they enjoy in life. 

On the same principle, the pocket-money of the pupil is 
left entirely to his own disposal, with the condition that he 
must afterwards give account of the manner in which he has 
spent it It is in watching over the pupil in the circumstances 
calculated to develop his character, that the most important 
part of the task of education consists $ a task which certainly 
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requires the highest degree of wisdom, and which it would 
seem ahnost presumptuous in man to undertake, if Divine Pro- 
Tidence had not imposed the task upon us. Let itnotbefar^ottat, 
that in proposing this course, Fellenherg exerts and demande a 
vigUanee £fta< never Jeeps — a perseverance that never tires: v>d 
insists that none should assume the important duties of an edu- 
cator who is not resolved to devote aU his powers to their 
performance. He calls upon them to remember that dedaratioD 
of Him who manifested a peculiar regard for children : " Who 
so shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it 
were better for him that a mill-stone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depths of the sea." Let 
it be remembered, too, that the results of this system, however 
hazardous it may seem to some, are incomparably happier than 
those of the opposite extreme of slavish and violent restraint, 
which is too generally adopted. 

LETTER XIL 

PUNI8HBIENT8. 

My dear Friend, — In former letters, I have described to you 
the manner in which Fellenberg endeavours to imitate the ex- 
ample of Providence in the general moral training of his pupils. 
In reference to punishments, the same course is attempted. We 
seldom see the Divine hand visibfy stretched out to punish the 
offender : the Creator has appointed an order of nature by 
which the improper indulgence of our appetites and passions, 
or the abuse of our fiiculties, is followed by suffering. In im- 
planting propensities in man. He has provided that an injury to 
others usually brings evil consequences upon ourselves, from 
the reaction of their wounded feelings or excited passions. We 
are thus left to choose between good and evil, and are made to 
feel that we are onr^own executioners, in most cases of snffiering 
for negligence or sin. In the same manner, the pupil of Hofwyl 
is led as much as possible to correct himself; by letting him foel 
the natural consequences of his fauU, when they are not dan* 
^rous, and when previous warning has not been sufficient to 
restrain him. The pain or indisposition which results from 
little follies, and excesses, and imprudences, is the best, and 
olten the only means of leading him to correct himsel£ The 
badopinion or c2u/tAe o/* Ais comnuJet is the natural result of pride, 
vanity, unkindness, or any of the fknlts wluoh he may oammit 
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agunst them, and a powerftil means of correcting them. The 
neglect and disapprobation of his preceptor, and the expresBion of 
his dissatisfaction in admonitions and reprooft, are not less the 
natural consequences of idleness or bad conduct The public 
notice of a fault often repeated, is obvious^ necessary, as a means 
of warning others against it, and preventing the evil influence of 
the example at the same time. In the 8ame< manner, neglect 
of studies, or conduct which delays or interrupts the progress 
of others, necessarily demands, on (heir account, the exclusion of 
the pupil from his class, and inflicts a penalty whose equity he 
cannot contest, and which he usually feels very deeply. When 
the habit or fiiult is such as to be dangerous to others in its effects 
or as an example, it becomes equally necessary to exclude the 
pupil from the amusements of his companions; or, in cases still 
more serious, to place him in a separate building, under the 
constant observation of some one to whose charge he is com- 
mitted. This is usually the highest degree of punishment 
which is requisite. If this fails, and if the fault has assumed 
the form of a confirmed habit, it is usually deemed necessary to 
remove the pupil entirely from the Institution. 

It will be said, perhaps, that a system so mild will be utterly 
inefficacious, and perhaps it will be found so, upon trial, in 
some establishments. It wiU unquestionably be so, when the same 
care is not taken as at Hofnryl to cherish delicacy of feelings 
and to avoid every thing which may render the pupil insensible 
to moral influence, and impair the power of conscience. The 
person who has been accustomed to act only from the fear of 
blows, cannot be made susceptible of the force of parental ad- 
monition without much previous preparation. But this does 
not prove the necessity of a system which thus represses his 
better feelings. The arbitrary and violent punishments which 
appear to have no other source than the will of the master, and 
too often will seem to be dictated by his passions, are, in the 
yiew of FeUenberg, the cause of serious injury to the character, 
although they may be effectual in repressing the exterior defects 
of the pppil : they often afford him a species of consolation, 
in the idea that his sufferings are excessive, or at least, that 
they are the result of passions like his own : they thus rouse 
his courage and sense of justice, in opposition to his educators ; 
they bring his better principles into conflict with an authority 
which he is bound to respect, and thus utterly derange his 
-views and feelings as to right and wrong: they often excite 

N 
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passions incomparahhf worse than (he fault they are designed 6> 
correct, and strengthen them, by calling them frequently into ex- 
ercise : when they exert an influence, they only accustom the 
pupil to act from Uie lowest motives, the fear of his fellow-men 
and of physical pain, and thus debase instead of elevating his 
character. 

Still Fellenberg concedes, in theory and in practice, that cor- 
poral punishment is occasionaJOy, though rarely, necessary. Those 
who have been long accustomed to this method of discipline^ 
often prove intractable without its use, until they have begun 
to imbibe the spirit which reigns in the Institution. Serious 
faults also, which result ,/9iom vioient passions, should be repelled 
with the corresponding force at the moment, in order that a 
deep impression of physical pain may be associated with them, 
and serve as a check when excitement of this kind begins anew. 
It is also sometimes necessary to give a physical shock of this kind 
as a counterpoise to strong propensities or long established habits — 
as a means of arousing the pupil from that drowsy irresolution 
which is frequently the greatest obstacle to reformation. Should 
a course of such treatment be necessary at Hofwyl, it is accom- 
panied by exclusion from the Institution in a separate building. 
The pupil is considered as withdrawn frx>m the society of his 
fellows, and from the ordinary means of education — as being 
unfit to be treated as a rational being, and unworthy (for the 
time) of living among them. Great care must, however, be taken 
to continue this only so long as other means are without influence ; 
to seek by every possible means to awaken a better spirit, and to 
seize the frst indications of susceptibility as the signal for offering 
a friendly hand to encourage and assist the pupil in his conquest i 

of himself. The educator should especially avoid the use of all 
such violent means where debility of body, or an unsound state 
of health, gives rise to faults or habits ; and above all, where the 
pupil himself is sensible of his error, and struggles against it. 
In such cases he should, on the contrary, take thefiace of a friend^ 
and proffer his aid as to oue in need of assistance, instead of as- 
suming the attitude of a severe j udge. Some remarks have already 
been made on the importance of applying physical means in 
many cases of this kind, under the head of Physical Education. 

In those cases where a flmlt has assumed the form of a con- 
firmed habit, which the pupU is no longer capable of resisting, it is 
of the first importance, and often a sufficient remedy, to place 
him in circumstances where the commission of it is difficult or 
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impossible, or where he most of necessity form a habit of the 
contrary kind, until the force of the former habit is destroyed. 
It is on this principle that habits of indolence are destroyed, by 
giving the pupil an occupation which excites his interest until 
he is accustomed to be busy. As an example of this species of 
discipline, Fellenberg sometimes places such of his workmen as 
are disposed to neglect their work for idle conversation imme- 
diately under a threshing floor, where their Yoices are drowned 
by the din above them, and they can have no resource but in 
silent industry. In such a case the in^vidnal does not feel the 
immediate action of man upon him. He yields to circumstances 
and not to authority, and yields with less reluctance. 

Such are the mUd, and simple^ and natwral methods by which 
a degree of order and industry are maintained in Hofwyl which 
I have rarely seen in a public institution, and which I have 
never witnessed where force ftnd violence were the instruments 
of goTemment 

LETTER XIIL 

BEWARDS. — EMULATION. — MOTIYES PRESENTED. 

My dear Friend, — You will naturally inquire what rewarde 
are giyen at Hofwyl ? They are in the same general spirit as 
the punishments. Positive rewards arc excluded no less than 
positive punishments. Fellenberg is of opinion that they are 
calculated rather to iigure than improve the pupil's character, 
and therefore to impede rather than promote the great process 
of education. That they may excite to greater exertions is 
beyond all debate : but it is by appealing to appetiUy or avarice, 
or tdfishnets, or vanity ; and thus impairing the habits of aelf- 
government, of benevolence, and of humanity, which it is our great 
business to strengthen. For similar reasons he considers it im- 
proper to employ these or any other means in order to excite 
emulation. He believes that none of its good effects can atone 
for the envy and jealousy it so generally produces — the spirit of 
selfishness and pride which it necessarily nourishes. There is 
neither first nor last at Hofwyl, neither rewards, nor medals, nor 
prizes, nor punishments which hare humiliation for their object 
In short, all that train of measures, all that apparatus designed 
to address the love of glory, are entirely out of the question. 
Even praise should be bestowed, in the opinion of Fellenberg, 
very cautiously. The approbation^ the friendship of his teacher 

N 2 
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and his most estimable companions, will be enough for a pnpil 
of a generous mind. In a mind not capable of being excited by 
these testimonials of success, more distinct expressions would 
often rouse unworthy feelings, and encourage a vanify which 
would be more destructive than the indolence it is designed to 
remedy. Fellenberg obsenres to his visitors, ** the existing 
good in our institution will only be destroyed if you allow 
yourself to express the feelings which may sometimes be in- 
spired, in unreflecting praise, and in attempts to reward it. 
* That is right,' is the only expression of approbation which the 
simple, upright efforts of our pupils admit More than this 
would only serve to tempt them, and midead w." Yoo will ask 
what motives can be found as substitutes for the powerfhl 
stimulus of rewards and distinctions ? Fellenberg replies, that 
" mifcA better mean* are presented in the healthy eager taste fir 
knowledge which we should develop in our pupils, and which is 
the almost invariable result of a well-combined ^stem of education ; 
in the respect and attachment which should be produced towards 
his educators, and the confidence he should feel in their desire 
to promote his wel&re ; in their superior wisdom ; In that JUial 
affection which seeks to gratify the anxious wishes of parents ; 
in the love of truth ; in the sense of duty; it is only from these 
sources, which the moral and intellectual superiority of the 
educator place at his command, that he should derive his .in* 
fiuence over the uneducated ; and he should by no means rely 
on appeals to fear, or hope, or any other motives of a merely 
prudential kind, which are only fitted to develop a slavish 
spirit, and a disposition to concealment or deception.** As a 
proof that the mild system of government, and tl^e simple but 
powerful motives to action I have described, are JuBy adequate 
to secure the success and usefulness of an institution, we may 
appeal to the results of the plan at Hofwyl itself. To say th^ 
uninterrupted order and good conduct prevail in an institution of 
one hundred boys, of all ages and countries, and often previously 
injured by false methods of education, would destroy all con« 
fidence in my remarks ; but after months of residence there, I 
heard of nojlagrant disorder, I witnessed fewer of the occasional 
sallies of youthful passion than in any institution of the kind which 
I have known. I have seen incomparably more of the spirit 
and love of order, which is the best security for the conduct of 
pupils, than in schools where the rule of action was a despotic 
command, and the rod the great motive to obedience. Not lest 
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evident U it from the experience of Hofwyl, that premiums and 
distinctions, and other means employed to excite the principle 
of emulatUm, are equally minecessary to secnre industry and ike 
love of study. All these motives are banished from Hofvryl, 
and yet my own experience and observations, and the remarks 
of others who have long known the Institution, satisfy me that 
in few institutions is there so much disposition to application, or 
so much fiuthfnlness in the pupils in employing all their powers 
in the fulfilment of the task assigned ihem. A former professor 
observed to me, that he had taught in many schools, both public 
and private, but that he had never found in any other that at- 
tention, that love ofatudy^ that attachment to the instructor, which 
he had discovered at Hofwyl ; and that he would cheerfully 
relinquish the post he then held, though more advantageous in 
other respects, for the sake of enjoying this best reward of the 
Ihithful teacher. In fiict, these means have been uniformly 
effectual, except in a few cases, where the ruin of the pupil was 
completed before his arrival ; and if they fiiil in other places, it 
must produce serious doubts whether a well-combined system 
is adopted. The following examples will illustrate these re« 
marks. I was intimately acquainted with a pupil whose natural 
disposition, either ill restrained or badly developed by his pre- 
vious education, rendered him absolutely indifferent to study, 
morose and intractable under every restraint, and inaccessible 
to arguments or persuasions on this subject At a second visit, 
at the end of eighteen months, his exterior was greatly changed. 
I inquired whether he intended to leave. " I hope not," was 
his reply. ** Do you find yourself improving here ?" "I do 
not gun much here," said he ; " but I am sure it is the only 
place where I should giun any thing.** At a subsequent visit I 
found him docile, good humoured, disposed to apply himself to 
lus studies, and taking pleasure in his occupations and his 
teachers. Another of similar character, who had been dis- 
ting^hed by self-insufficiency and positive malice, exhibited a 
deep sense of his own ignorance, an anxiety to improve himself, 
and no small degree of benevolence towards his teacher and 
companions. A boy of fourteen one day observed another 
passing, who was left, on account of weakness of eyes and dis- 
ease, to pass most of his time in rest or in play ; " Poor boy I " 
said he. I inquired why ? " He has nothing to do I '* " But is 
it not pleasant to play, and have nothing to do ? ** *' No, it is 
very disagreeable ; I am only happy when I have something to 
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da** '< Did you always think so ? " «* No, I loved to be idle before 
I came to HofwyL" A fbvrth, who had passed the early 
periods of his education in seyeral of the great towns, and 
acquired the taste and the habit of frequenting inns, coffee- 
houses, and billiard rooms, came hither with this taste so finnly 
fixed as to render it donbtftU whether he could be retained in 
the Institution. Repeated offences were followed with no otiier 
punishment than temporary seclusion flrom the Institution, under 
the guardianship of a person appointed for that purpose. A 
great change was socm Tisible. He began to pursue his studies 
with assiduity, and to submit implicitiy to the regulations im- 
posed. He himself told me with great fhmkness, that before 
his arrival here, he was accustomed to regard the amusements 
above described as the only real enjo3rment ; that he felt lost 
when deprived of them ; that his residence at Hofwyl was at 
first scarcely tolerable for want of them. ** But, ** said he, ** I 
am astonished to find the alteration in my feelings. I do not 
feel now the want of these diversions. My exercise and studies 
satisfy me, and give me a happiness which I never felt befiire } 
and I have no desire to go out of the limits of Hofiry 1, or to have 
other means of amusement. It was a happy thing for me that 
I came here." These examples will serve better than many 
formal statements as an illustration of the system pursued at 
Hofwyl, and as evidence of its vast superiority over those esta- 
blishments in which, under pretence of liberty, the pupils are left 
chiefly to their own direction during the hours of amusement ; 
as well as to those places of confinement in which innocent in- 
dulgences are abridged, and violent means employed to break 
doum the character which milder measures would bend into 
almost any form that could be desired : they serve to show 
that the artificial excitements commonly employed in all are as 
unnecessary as the hot-bed to the productions of the soil ; and 
they are usually not less ixgurious to their ultimate health and 
vigour, even when they force them to a premature growth. 

LETTER XIV. 

RELIGTOnS EDUCATION. ^ FIRST STEPS OF MORAL IMSTRVCTIOM. 

— USB OF THE BIBLE. 

My dear Friend, — Moral education^ in its broadest sense, is 
spoken of, in contradistinction to physical and intellectoal, as 
comprising the development and cultivation of oar moral 
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fiicolties in referenoe to our reUtionB both to man and to God — 
to the tmthfl and daties of religum as well as morality, I have 
already described to yon that part of moral education which may 
be termed wtoral dudpUne ; and have now to give some account 
of what is more appropriately rdigitnu educatum, Fellenberg 
regards this as the princip<il, the mo»t essential part of education, 
to which all the rest are intended only as auxiliaries. The 
utmost care shoold therefore be taken to conduct every part of 
physical and intellectual education, every branch of study, every 
exercise, and every amusement, so as to contribute directly or 
indirectly to this great end. But he m«M'nt^ing that it must also 
be the olgect of special and constant attention ; and it is amazing 
that in Christian countries so many establishments should exist 
where it is treated as a subject of secondary importance, and 
rather exposed to the contempt of the pupils by the superior 
regard paid to every other subject, and the negligence and 
indifference with which its forms are observed. In the view of 
Fellenberg, religion and morality are too intimately connected 
to be the subjects of distinct courses of instruction ; and it would 
be no less unreasonable than hazardous to present ^aitA without 
the duties which it involves, or morality without its highest sane- 
Hon, Parental care and kindness are considered as giving us 
the conceptions which form the basis of our ideas of the cha- 
racter of Ood. On this subject, Fellenberg observes, in his 
address to his fellow-labourers : " The necessity of nature by 
which the impressions upon the senses produce images in the 
mind, also has its influence on our religious formation. The 
first conceptions, the first instructions of the infant, are derived 
from the countenances and actions of those around him. The 
look of maternal love, the tenderness of maternal affection, opens 
heaven to the child, through the medium of this reflection of its 
benevolence from the heart of the mother. That parental care 
which watches and labours for the good of the child with the 
warmest affection, the most anxious foresight, the most unwearied 
efforts, without expecting any other reward than the delight of 
contributing to his wel&re, and which sees, and provides for, and 
directs all that his mind can grasp, should give the child his 
first conceptions of the AU-wissj All-good, and AU-powerfvl,** ** In 
our situation as educators and teachers, the most sacred duties 
of parents devolve upon us: we should therefore seek to 
present our pupils, in our efforts for their happiness, the same 
image of the disinterested, benevolent, and unvarying parental 
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care of Divine Providence." As the mind becomes developedy 
and open to inteTconrse with the parent, the feelings thns 
awakened most be elevated to the Great Parent of all, by the 
observation of his works. The child can early be taught to 
perceive the traces of an agency beyond the control of hit 
parents, which contributes no less than their care to his support 
and pleasure, and may often be led by his own reflections to 
ask who causes the sun to give its light, and the flowers to 
spring from the ground ? On this subject Fellenberg observes : 
** Without attempting to enfeeble with words what cannot be 
fdlly expressed, I will only say that every appearance of nature 
which exhibits the wisdom, goodness, and power of the Creator, 
with the aid of a fiuthful conducting hand, will bring the child 
continually nearer to the invisible Creator, Preserver, and 
Benefi&ctor, and lead him gradually to the most delightful 
relations to the Most High — * to look through nature, up to 
nature's God.* " ** Favourable moments should be seized, without 
forcing his attention from the subject before him, to lead him to 
observe and reflect on the superiority of these over all the works 
of man, in their beauty and perfection, and in the display of 
skill and wisdom. When the mind is once filled with this idea, 
the transition is natural and easy from the human manu^turer 
to the Divine Creator ; from the imperfection which marks all 
the productions of the one, to whom all the materials are fiir- 
nished, in comparison with the inimitable perfection which 
shines in all the works of Him who maketh all things out of 
nothing.*' " In proportion," continues Fellenberg, ** as the con-* 
science becomes awakened and attentive, we must lead the 
pupil, by means of its voice, to the Supreme Judge, and to an 
intimate consciousness of the existence of the Deity. As 'he 
proceeds, we must direct his attention to that which passes 
within himself; and lead him to observe with wonder and 
adoration the infinitely kind and wise Hand whose operation he 
cannot but perceive in many events of his life, but which still 
leaves his freedom of action untouched and unrestrained.'' 
But right and wrong, the beauty of the one, and the hatefrd- 
ness of the other, can never be learned by a child as abttract 
truths, " Without the relation of man with man," says Fellen- 
berg, " the moral law not only has no application, but is not 
even fully comprehended. We become accessible to the voice 
of the law which regulates our intercourse i[rith our ieUow-men 
only so far as they appear before us : they may be presented 
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to OB either in the oommeice of life, or by means of historical 
and biographical, descriptions: without such points of com- 
parison, we haTc no means of forming a just estimate of a par- 
ticular character ; and it is not until we have examined numbers 
of the most noble and excellent beings of earth, that we are 
capable of forming anything like a just estimate of the resplen- 
dent moral glory of the Saviour. 

^ The little world of children in which the pupil lives and 
acts, is the first, the most natural field for his observation. 
Intercourse with those of his own age is more serviceable for 
the excitement and development of his mind than with adults. 
The continual watchfolness which should observe all their 
movements will discover constant opportunities to present living 
excmplu of abstract truths. Every occasion of this kind should 
be seized for this purpose, and the child thus be taught to refer 
hia actions, and those of his companions, to a superior law, 
and to comprehend the meaning and importance of this law 
by a continiial application of it to his conduct The most 
striking events in this little world are also made the suliject of 
remark in the evening assembly. The pupils are collected in 
two divisions, according to their age and capacity. The oc- 
currences of the day — the fimlts or excellences which have 
been noticed — the spirit which has reigned in their studies and 
their amusements — are taken as the themes of observations 
tending to establish some moral principle, or illustrate the 
e£fects of some course of conduct The regulations to which 
various exigencies give rise, are here announced. In short, it' 
may be said, that the history of the Institution, and of many 
individuals, is in this way daily presented to the pupils as the 
subject of reflection. The devotional exercise with which the 
assembly is dosed, is a means of associating the principles thus 
developed and applied with the Creator, and of leading the 
pupils to refer all these rules and principles to their great Source. 
It is contrary to Fellenberg's rules to admit any one to these 
exercises who could not be considered as being direct^ interested 
in them ; for this would be to make an exhibition of devotion. 
But, on visiting him one evening, I found him, unexpectedly, 
surrounded by a group of the younger children ; and I have 
seldom witnessed a more interesting scene. One of the youngest 
was upon his knees, and he was drawing from him a child-like 
narrative of the events and conduct of the day. The manner 
of the child, and the circumstances he related, were all em- 
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ployed for the instruction of the attendee circle that stood 
around hini« and were followed by a brief and child-like prayer, 
without any change of position. The whole reminded me most 
forcibly of a similar scene described in the Gospels. In this 
manner the history of the Institution, and of each pupil, is con- 
tinually presented as a means of inculcating moral and reUgious 
truth, of bringing it home to the hearts of the pupils, and im« 
printing it on their memories. The pupil is thus prepared to 
observe man in a more extended sphere of action, and to reason, 
and to judge, without embarrassment, concerning more im- 
portant relations and the great events of history. It is only a 
wider and more important field; and one which furnishes 
occasion for the illustration of every truth and every duty of 
morality and religion. At a period when the learned and 
refined world of Europe considered revelation at best but- a 
beautiM fable, Fellenberg did not ftil to perceive, nor hesitate 
to maintain, the importance and the necessity of the Scriptures. 
He remarks, on this topic, that the history of past ages shows 
us how readily man, in full view of the glorious worka of God, 
falls into the grossest errors and the most debasing idolatry. 
To employ his own language: ** Every sensual and spiritual 
passion of our nature found gratification in the imaginary 
deification of its pleasures ; and long after the sacred light of 
Christianity had shone forth, the worship of images rose to a 
scandalous pitch in the very bosom of the church. But we see 
in our days, that every thing which parents, which iialiire, which 
conscience, and the observation of our own hearts, can aocom^ 
plish for the moral development at children, is inadequate^ On 
this account, the means which the history of the Old Testament 
afPords for this object should render it most welcome to every 
educator. The perception of God could not be given to children 
in a manner more pure, more excellent, or more attractive, 
than by the representations which the Old Testament contains 
of the patriarchs in their intercouse with the Invisible — -the 
Most High — the Most Holy. By means of these ample and 
living historical representations, the existence of God, and his 
relations with men, are first firmly established in the conviction 
of the pupil, and the various ideas he acquires arrange them- 
selves around his primitive conception of our Heavenly Father." 
It presents us examples, and shows us the results of every 
species of virtue and vice, in every state of society, with a 
simplicity and vividness which Interest and instruct the child 
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no less than the mature man, and supplies him with models and 
warnings which will serve as the guides of his ftiture life. Let 
this be the first history presented to him, and let him be deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the Bible before the degraded or im- 
perfect morality of Greece and Rome, or the monstrous fiibles 
of mjrthology, are brought to his view. 

LETTER XV. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

My dear Friend, — In my last letter I described to you the 
course by which Fellenberg believes that a child must be led to 
the demaUa of religious truth, beginning with the affectionate 
care and tender caresses of the mother, which open his mind to 
the conception of a supreme Preserver and Benefiustor, to whose 
works he is directed as the evidence of his existence, and carry- 
ing him on by a course of lessons founded on the observations 
of himself and those around him, attended with the examples 
and instructions of the Bible, to a practical conception of the 
great duties of life. 

I quoted his remark that, *' we see, even in our own day, 
that every thing which pcwentg, which naturet which cofuciience, 
and the observation of our own hearts, can accomplish for the 
moral development of children is madequaie. It is on this 
aoeount that the aid which Scripture history affords should be 
welcome to every educator.** He therefore makes it a part of 
the course of regular instruction at the earliest period when ihc 
child is capable of understanding its simple narratives. Scripture 
history is peculiarly important, because it informs us of the 
agency and superintendence of the Deity in the events of this 
world. General history is not, therefore, unnecessary or use- 
less. It embraces an account of many excellent men, often in 
circumstances more analogous to our own, and serves to illus- 
trate and confirm the lessons derived firom the Scriptures. 

Thus fiir, he observes, we are chiefly confined to the sphere 
of "what may be called natural religion \" and as some doubts 
have been suggested concerning his views of revelation, you 
will be gratified with a ftiU account of his views, in his own 
language, addressed to his assistants, at a period when efforts 
had been made, with too much success, to undermine the re- 
Ij^ous belief of his pupils. 

He remarks, that if all our observatiotw of the objects of 
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nature, and the operations of oar own minds, and the hist<fty of 
man, ** lead us to the Deity as the creator and the moral 
governor of the world, how ought we to welcome a reyelation 
fW>m Him ? '* — "a revelation that harmonises in the most perfect 
manner with the instructions which have been already afforded 
us, in so many ways, in the sphere of what is termed natural 
religion, concerning our highest good, and adds security to oar 
faith, which might be impaired by the strengtb of conunon 
opinion, if no higher sanction was afforded, and it were left 
solely to the support of our weakness and fhulty,—- a revelation 
wluch, in the midst of a world sunk in selfishness, inculcates 
the most extensive, the noblest benerolenoe, which teaches us 
to love even our enemies, and to do them good, which recom- 
mends it not merely by words, but by actions, which excites us 
to practice it by the example of Jesus Christ, who (as all admit) 
▼oluntarily endured the greatest sufferings, and gave Himself to 
the death of the cross for the sake of our race, — a revelation 
comprising a moral law, which the eighteen centuries that have 
since elapsed have been as littie able to excel as the preceding 
ages were to attain in purity, and a code of moral instruction 
which penetrates the sanctuaries of human nature, which leaves 
no depths and no heights of it unexplored, and is adapted to all 
its peculiarities, — a revelation which has continued to advance 
in its triumph over the vices and prejudices of men for 1800 
years, notwithstanding all the weaknesses of those to whom it 
was committed, has maintained itself against all the attacks of 
its enemies, and through all these contests, as through a series 
of confirming and purifying trials, has become the highest glory 
of Humanity and Divinity/' " How is it possible that such a 
revelation, when exhibited, should not be embraced by human 
spirits, especially at a period in which miserable indifference, 
or sometimes even worse iknaticism, play their corrupting game 
with the highest good of our race and its only means of saifety, 
in a manner more presumptuous and bold than ever before? 
Never could the exalted character of Jesus Christ be more 
appropriately presented to the adoration of our race* than at this 
moment I Never could the imitation of the example He has 
given us, in the instruction of the ignorant, the direction of the 
wandering, and the deliverance of the worid from evil, be more 
strongly recommended to the true philanthropist!" "Were 
Christian faith withdrawn from us, we should be deprived of 
the only soil in which the tender shoots of good which appear 
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in childhood ean be trained to produce flragrant blossoms and 
sanctifying fruits." " We establish our institutions upon the basis 
of genuiue Christianity : we proceed, in the commencement of 
our labours, upon the essential principles and conditions of 
the Gospel. Every sound system of education must rest on the 
iastructiona of Jesus Christ In those instructions is given 
the substance of its theory; the best practical example for the 
educator is to be found in the Saviour of men ; and, in the result, 
we should aim at no other object than the realisation of that 
kingdom of God to which He has directed mankind.** ** The great 
traits of the character of Christ may, at the commencement, 
seem to our pupils like the first dawning rays of the morning, 
which are scattered and almost lost in the clearness of an 
unclouded horixon. The miud of the child at this period is 
far from being capable of comprehending his Divine love, em* 
bracing all mankind with inexhaustible and profound sympathy 
— his unbounded devotion to the welfiure of our race : we dioidd 
therefore do well to let this exhibition rest upon his mind some 
time after it is first presented, before we attempt to follow out 
this important subject into aU its details.''^ 

The study of Grecian and Roman history, it is observed, will 
eorich the mind with sutjects for comparison and illustration, 
and enable the pupil to perceive the pre-eminence of Christianity 
over all the superstitions of those cultivated nations, and the 
philosophy of their wise men. It will also show him the urgent 
need of a revelation, and prepare him for a more complete 
course of Scripture history, in which the life, character, and 
instructions of Christ should be more flUly exhibited. The 
portion of the course I have now described is designed to be 
equally applicable to the pupils of various sects — Catholics, 
Greeks, Lutherans, and Reformed — which are found in the In- 
stitution. In establishing the Institution for ail tectg, Fellenberg 
feels bound to cherish rather than impair their attachment to 
the reli^^on of their fiithers ; and therefore avoids all doctrinal 
instruction which could excite doubts or hostility. It is in- 
tended, rather, to be a course of Christian morality, compris- 
ing the general duties we owe towards] God, as well as Uiose 
towards man. He also considers it hazardous to present the 
difficult or mysterious doctrines of religion too early to the 
minds of children. In calling upon them to attend to sulgects 
entirely beyond their eomprehension, and incapable of applica- 
tion to their own circumstances, they acquire the habit, either 
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of listening with indiiferanoe to the most important of saljeclB, 
or of employing words without ideas, hoth equally pemicioas to 
theb intellectual improyement and their religious feeling. 

He also adopts, as a fkindamental principle, the declaration of 
OUT Saviour : ** If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God." He believes the best prepara- 
;tion for understanding and valuing the precepts of Christianity 
b to implant its spirit in the heart, and acoustom the pupil to 
act it out in the life. It is for want of an analogous sympathy 
or feeling, that the world bo often consider the genuine feelings 
of the Christian extravagant, and his conduct quixotic Indeed, 
both reason and experience combine to show us, that it is not 
until the child has been accustomed to the exercise of benevo- 
lent feelings, and to their display in action, that he can under- 
stand the assurance, " It is more blessed to give than to receive.** 
It is not until be has made a multitude of unsuccessful efforts 
to walk steadily in the course which duty and prudence point 
out to him, that he can realise his need of aid and guidance, or 
attach any value to the command, ** If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, who giveth liberally, and upbraideth 
not" 

In this portion of education, especially, it is important that 
action should follow iminietioni that practice should be in- 
timately connected with theory ; that the pupil may never be 
left to consider his religious sentiments as a thing separated 
fVom his ordinary life. It is indispensable that this habit be 
early formed. Whoever has not been accustomed from ** his 
infimcy, in every part of his intercourse with others, to observe 
the rule, <Do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you,' even to the most minute detiuls of doing and re- 
fruning, and with conscienUous care, will not learn, at a later 
period, to regulate his conduct by this fundamental rule of the 
moral law without the greatest dii&culty." Hence the firequent 
imperfections of daily conduct in those who seem anxious to do 
their duty. But, in addition to this demeniary and practical coicrst, 
each pupil is consigned to the care of a clergyman of his own 
ohurch, whose duly duty it is to introduce him to the doctrmn 
of Christianity as professed by his parents. The course of 
Scripture history is continued or reviewed, and portions are 
committed to memory. Portions or books of the Scriptures are 
next read, and explained in a critical manner. A summary of 
Christian doctrines and duties, expressed in the most simple 
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flcriptural Umgaage, oondudet the instrnction of the inferior 
clanes. 

The higher dasses itodj a more extended Scriptoral cate- 
chism of Christian doctrine, as connected with natoral religion 
and morals. The explanation of the New Testament in Greek, 
and, finally, general views of ecclesiastical history, complete the 
course of religions instruction. The public sendee of the 
Sabbath is conducted by the clergymen ahemately. Two 
religioas lessons are given to each class daring the week, and 
the pupils are required to give an account of the discourse of 
the preceding Sunday, and receive explanations on points which 
may not have been understood. With those who are unwilling 
to receive religious lessons, no compulsion is used. Time is 
given to overcome their pr^udices, and soften their dispositions, 
and they are left to acquire gradually the spirit of the Insti- 
tution. 

Such is the course of religious instruction adopted by Fellen- 
berg to meet the wants and the prejudices of the various sects 
to whom his institutions have been opened. The task is one of 
difficulty, which few would be willing to undertake ; and while 
mere spectators will be disposed to regard the system as too 
rigid or too liberal, according to their respective opinions, I 
feel bound to say that I found the spirit of Christianity per^ 
vading the dtUfy nUercourse and kabitt of Hofwyl to a degree 
which I have seldom witnessed in a public institution. 

LETTER XVL 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION 

THE PRINCIPLS8 BT WHICH THE PUPIL IS TO BE GUIDED IN 
THE ACQUISITION OF EKOWLEDGE. 

My dear Friend, — You are &miliar with the general prin- 
ciples of the productive school of education of which Fellenberg 
h::8 been so important a member. In accordance with these, he 
divides the whole period of education into two principal por- 
tions. The first should be devoted cMefiy to the development 
of the physical, moral, and intellectual powers ; the second, to 
their application, or to the acquisition of that positive knowledge 
which the destination or taste of the pupil may require. Of 
course, knowledge must be acquired during the first period, as 
the only means of developing the mind ; but he believes it should 
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not be made the primary object. There should be a ooursei 
not regulated by the order of science nor by any fixed rule, 
but by the necessities of the individuaL The subjects of atten- 
tion in this period of education should be as various as the 
fiu^ulties to be dereloped. It would be considered very irra* 
tional to leave one limb in inactivity, in order to devote the time 
exclusively to the exercise of the other, when both were equally 
in need of invigoration ; or to cover the eyes for months in sue- 
oession, in order to cultivate the ear for music It is not less 
so to employ a child for months together in an occupation 
which calls into exercise one set of faculties and leaves another 
dormant. The whole system should march harmoniously 
together ; the feebleness of his young mind requires that it 
should not be occupied too long at once. The infiintile powers, 
both bodily and mental, demand frequent changes of occupation, 
and are incapable of that concentration necessary to success in 
the course we have described. For this reason, in place of ex- 
tending the circle of studies as the pupil advances, as is usually 
done, it should be by degrees more contracted, and he should 
be required to apply more closely to a single subject for a 
greater length of time. It is only when the development of 
the faculties is completed, and the time for their application is 
arrived, that it is proper to continue for months in succession 
the same pursuits. In regard to the mode of pursuing these 
studies, the views of Fellenberg are also in accordance with the 
essential principle of the productive system. His maxim is, 
«* that only which a man produces by combining the materials 
presented to him, or which he, to a certain degree, reproduces 
in his imagination, until it becomes a part of his own train of 
thought, can be considered as a real acquisition, or can contri- 
bute satisfleustorily to the development of his mind." The duty 
of the instructor is, not to create powers, but to develop those 
already existing, by exciting them to action — not to inftise 
knowledge into the brain of his pupils, but to direct him in 
acquiring it : it is to point out the objects which demand his 
attention, and which are adapted to his age and capacity ; to 
prevent him from following circuitous and erroneous paths, or 
attending to unimportant particulars, which would only occasion 
loss of time ; to lead him to observe in the best manner, and to 
assist him in overcoming or explaining the difficulties he en- 
counters. If the pupil need more aid than this, it Is usually an 
evidence that the task is beyond his present strength : it should 
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be deferred until his mind is developed and invigorated by 
other means. It is with these views that he is required to take 
each step as fiff as possible by himself, without being carried in 
the arms of the instructor. He must be led, not only to ob- 
serve and describe, but to connect and classify the objects he 
observes ; to combine the ftcts he may have learned, and deduce 
principles ; and again reduce these principles to others, more 
general and more simple. He must be called on to apply them 
to other circumstances; to employ them in ascertaining or 
verifying other fiicts, and in performing new operations of ex- 
periment or of practical utility ; to devise the means of accom- 
plishing an object proposed, or discover the method of esta- 
blishing, as a general truth, the result of a single experiment, as 
in geometry and mathematics. In short, he should be taught 
that all human science has been constructed by means of the 
same faculties, in various degrees of power and activity, which 
he himself possesses, from the materials which are also within 
his reach, either in observation or in history. At the same time 
he must be reminded that men have been accumulating fiicts 
and observations for ages ; that many have devoted their whole 
lives to arrange them, and deduce firom them certain principles, 
which have been established on their present basis only after 
repeated flulures ; that a life would scarcely suffice to produce 
completely a single science ; and that, on this account, he must 
often be content to rely on the testimony of other men in re- 
gard to fiicts and principles which it is not in his power to 
ascertain, and avail himself of the experience and remarks of 
others, where it would occupy too much time, or require greater 
advances in knowledge, to obtain the results for himself. It 
is obvious that this course of reasoning is not to be presented 
at once in its abstract forms ; but, on the contrary, it should 
be the result of his own inquiries and remarks, under the gui- 
dance of the instructor. Observation should always precede 
reasoning; theory should always be founded upon practice. 
In language, for instance, let a number of examples be pre- 
sented, in which the same arrangement or form prevails: 
the most inattentive child, of ordinary capacity, will be 
struck by the resembhuice, will imitate the form, when re- 
quired to construct new sentences of the same sort, and will 
usually of himself express the rule which they illustrate: 
present him a geometrical figure, give him its name, and em- 
ploy him in observing the relations of its sides and angles, and 
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he will speedily produce a definitioii more or lew perfect : show 
him a mineral, a plant, an animal, and require a description of 
its form and parts ; present a number in succession, require him 
to compare them, and to arrange those which are similar, to 
obserre the parts which are common to several of these groups^ 
and to all, and you lead him to the ideas of individuals, species, 
and genus. He is now prepared to understand the manner in 
which others have performed the same task, and to listen with 
eagerness and interest to the rules, definitions, and dassificadon 
which they have formed, after more extensive observations or 
more mature reflection ; to use them in correcting his own* and 
to seek thenceforward to avail himself of these aids, so valuable 
in avoiding error, and arriving speedily at general truths. He 
thus leams the necessity of receiving with implicit confidence 
such statements from authentic sources as his own experience 
does not permit hxm to verify. 

The same course should be pursued as fiur as possible in verbal 
subjects, and with the same ultimate precaution. Let him be 
taught to examine, to reason in regard to all which he can dis- 
cover ; let him be made to feel his ignorance on other points, to 
perceive that there are suljects which are beyond the reach of 
human observation or inquiry, and then he may be taught to 
welcome the light of revelation, and to transfer to the word of 
God that faith which he has been accustomed to repose in the 
declarations of men. But wherever it is necessary to furnish 
him with materials which are not within his reach, or assist 
him in difficulties which he is himself incapable of surmounting, 
he should be invariably required to reproduce what he has 
learned in descriptions and analyses, both oral and written ; to 
recast the subject in his own mould, to illustrate the object de- 
scribed and the reasoning employed, in his own mode ; and 
to express the opinions to which they have led him, or the 
feelings they have excited. This method of instruction is not 
only best adapted to give the pupil a thorough knowledge of all 
he acquires, but is also the best means of exercising the fiicul- 
ties, and the only method of enabling the educator to ascertain 
the capacity and defects of the pupil whose character he is 
called upon to form. 
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LETTER XVIL 

TRX PLBASITBE OF INTELLECTUAL EFFORT ANP THE LOVE OF 
ENOWLEDQE POWERFUL 8TZMULAMTS TO EXERTION. 

Mj dear Friend, — In Fellenberg's opinion, it is also a point 
of essential importance in education, to render every subject 
and every occupation, to which the child is called upon to attend, 
as interesting as possible. 

The attention which we pay to a subject, the facility with 
which we receive impressions, and the success with which we 
perform any labour, are, firom the necessity of our nature, in 
proportion to the interest they excite. To attempt to excite a 
painfiil interest by severe punishments, whcai the opposite course 
may be taken, is to produce associations which will lead to the 
abttidonment of the employment in question as early as possible. 
This is a sufficient ground for condemning such a plan, without 
speaking of the utter want of benevolence which it involves, or 
cf the question whether we have a right to trample upon the 
bads of childish enjoyment in order to secure to the pupil an 
additional amount of knowledge — of knowledge, too, which his 
repugnance proves is not adapted to his state or capacity ; and 
whose acquisition will become easy as well as agreeable at a 
later period. But experience proves that other means are ade- 
quate, nay, more efficacious, for producing that degree of interest 
which is necessary to lead on the pupU in studies suited to his 
age and development. 

It is by no means allowable, in the view of FeUenberg, to 
render labour a mere amusement, or to reduce the acquisition 
of knowledge to a series of games. This would deprive us of the 
means which study, as well as other kinds of industry, affords 
in exciting the powers to vigorous action, in cultivating the 
habit of self-government, and in preparing the indiTidual to en* 
counter the difficulties and labours of real life with courage and 
perseverance. It would produce a feeble development, a sickly 
taste, which longs after some exterior excitement, and demands 
that every thing which is presented should be rendered pala- 
table, in place of that healthy intellectual appetite which finds 
its gratification in that which nourishes. It is, in fact, encou- 
raging the taste for play, and not for study, and rendering 
knowledge a means, when it should be presented as the end. 
The principles already described, if carried into effect from 
infiincy, will almost of themselves lead to this result. The 
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Creator has so formed us, that oar very enjoyment consists in 
the active employment of our powers. The butterfly does not 
more truly rejoice to flutter in tiie sunbeams, or the Iamb to 
sport in the meadows, than the child to exercise the powers 
which God has given him, if the proper ol]sJects are presented to 
engage them. Were we always to present only such objects, to 
demand only such efforts, as are adapted to their capaoty of 
mind, and the powers of attention belonging to their age and 
their system, the employment of their minds in the pursuit of 
knowledge would interest them no less than the exercise of their 
bodies in play. Unfortunately, the early methods of educatioa 
too often leave many of their powers unawakened, by confining 
the view of the child to the narrow circle of otjects found in 
his nursery or play -ground, because the duties or tiie indolence 
of those who have the charge of him do not permit that watch- 
ftdness which is necessary in a more extended circle of ob- 
servation, nor even guidance and assistance in discovering new 
objects and modes of exercise. His expanding fiiujulties are 
restrained, lest they should interfere with the convenience of 
others, instead of lUlowing them ample space, and the free use 
of all the materials necessary for tiie examination of all that is 
presented to him, and the execution of all the projects and ex- 
periments which would serve as exercises for his ingenuity and 
a means of leading him on to the acquisition of new &ct8, and 
the habit of more accurate observations* 

A rational course of education is often obstructed by the de- 
mands which necessity or prejudice makes for the earliest in- 
struction possible. The child is thus obliged to confine himsdf 
for hours to the same positions and the same tasks, at an age 
when his body writhes with impatience under such constant re- 
straints ; and his mind is confused and wearied by the necessity 
of fixing its feeble powers of attention so long on a single sub- 
ject So long as the demands of parents, or the necessity which 
circumstances seem to impose, require this premature develop- 
ment, the educator is compelled to submit, or to leave the task 
entirely in the hands of those who will pursue it merely as a 
means of earning bread. He must therefore endeavour to pro- 
vide by greater exertions, and by the aid of artificial arrange- 
ments, those means of cheerfulness which should arise naturally 
flrom giving only such tasks to each pupil as would excite 
without fetiguing his mind ; and the child must be taught to 
sacrifice his inclinations, and to make efforts which would not 
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Otherwise be demanded, to g^ratify bis parents and comply with 
the oniTersal prejudice. 

You will probably ask how the object proposed in my last 
letter is to be accomplished. In order to render a stndy inter- 
esting, it is of the greatest importance to present it in connection 
with the practical purposes to which it is to be applied, or with 
sensible and practical illustrations, by means of objects, pictures, 
experiments, or narratiYes. Thus the study of a language 
should be connected as much as possible with the history of 
those who speak it ; and that of the mathematics, natural history, 
and morals, with their practical application. In the language 
of Fellenberg, ''^instruction should be followed by action as 
closely as the lightning by the thunder ; and the life should be 
in complete harmony with the studies : they should be en- 
couraged and assisted to put in execution any plan or expe- 
riments which their studies have suggested, and will thus gain 
more than by any direct explanation. It is in this mode only 
that we can hope to prevent that lamentable contrast so often 
visible between the opinions and actions of men, and which is 
fk«quently caused by the entire separation of theory and practice 
to which their early education has accustomed them." 

It is also very important to maintain a degree of harmony in 
the various pursuits of Uie pupils. Each science should be con- 
nected by as many links as possible with every other. ^ The 
extent of scientific cultivation demanded at the present day," 
says Fellenberg, " renders it particularly desirable that every 
part of the great edifice should be arranged in a certain har- 
mony with the rest ; that all hould be so intimately united, that 
the portions most heterogeneous may contribute mutually to the 
support of each other and to the strength of the whole fitbric." 
Their mutual dependence should be illustrated, and the light 
and ud they afford each other be pointed out Thus geography 
and history are closely connected with the natural sciences, and 
both derive important aid from the mathematics ; drawing also 
has its interest greatiy increased when allied with these pursuits, 
by calling on the pupU to design the objects he described, and 
draw the diagrams, and maps, and sketches necessary to illus- 
trate the subjects of his stndy. The description of the objects 
observed includes their form and sise involving the principles 
and definitions of geometry, and at the same time brings into re- 
quisition the principles of language. Where several languages 
are studied, the analogies and distinctions discovered in com- 
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paring them give new interest to erery one, and ftimisli in 
themselves a rich field of observation. The relation observable 
between the language and the general knowledge or fiivoorite 
sciences of a people, and the influence of the language on the 
sciences, chaneter, and alliances of nations, may also be re- 
ferred to, although in its extent it is a subject of profound phi- 
losophical investigation. But the pupil of every age will fake 
deep interest in tracing the connections and variations of lan- 
guages in the history of nations, and observing the traces of 
colonies, of conquests, of the union of nations, of the influence 
of learned men, and the progress of science, in the mixture of 
foreign words and idioms which is fbnnd in the modem lan- 
guages, and which distinguishes them especially from, the more 
ancient. 

The connection of the rhythm and tones of music with those 
employed in poetry and declamation cannot be passed over 
wiUiout obvious neglect of an important aid to the development 
of the taste and powers of elocution. 

Above all, the connection and influence of these various studies 
ijipon the moral powers and religious feelings should never be 
lost sight of. The books employed in teaching the languages 
should also be made the instruments of conveying lessons of a 
moral nature, and should tend to confirm and elevate the reli- 
gious feelings. Nature, and the sciences connected with it, as 
well as history, afford important and ample means of enlarging 
the moral horizon and elevating the moral feeling. The ma- 
thematical sciences and their application ftimish fi^uent ooca* 
sion to admire the power which Ood has given to man of 
measuring space, and extending his calculation through future 
periods of time; while it is highly important to keep in view of 
the pupil the difference between its demonstrations founded in 
hypothesis, and never applicable without modification to fscts, 
and those prooft which rest on moral evidence. An air of 
cheerftalness on the part of the instructor himself is a circum- 
stance of the first importance in inspiring the pupil^s interest in 
his studies. A severe, magisterial air, may impose silence and 
excite awe, but wUl never rouse to exertion or animate to in- 
quiry. The pupil should see that the instructor himself is deeply 
interested in his task, or he will not fldl to regard it with in- 
difference. Even animals are not insensible to the cheering 
tones of their master, and the susceptible ftelings of jouth im- 
bibe at once the tint of surrounding oljects. If children can be 
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indnced to commence their tasks with gaietj, they accomplish 
them with ease; if on the other hand, the gloom of their teacher 
casts a shadow over Uie sabjects he presents, they approach them 
with reluctance, and attend to them without zetX or interest 

LETTER XVIIL 

OBJXCT OF IMTBLLBCTUAL EDUCATION. — ^MODE OF BTUDTINO. 

My dear Friend, — I have before stated to you that, in the 
▼lew of FeUenberg, the great object of intetteetual education is to 
deodoip and cultivate the intdlectualfactdtiee. It is not merely to 
accnmulate as much positiye knowledge as possible; for this 
often proves a mere burden to the mind, which is thrown aside 
to make room for the practical knowledge and multiplied cares 
of active life. It is to strengthen the mind itself by exercise ; 
it is to produce, by means of appropriate studies, in every in- 
tellectual fhculty, the highest degree of vigour and intensity of 
which it is capable ; it is to form the habit and give the power 
of acquiring easily and retaining permanently every species oi 
knowledge which we may need at various periods of life. This 
is an acquisition which we cannot lose, widiout long and gross 
negligence, and which is valuable in all circumstances and situ- 
ations in life. 

Instruction is here not the end but the means ; and while it will 
always fhmish us with a knowledge which we can apply to im- 
portant purposes, its greatest value is in the effect it has in per- 
fecting diose instruments by which we are to acquire and apply 
knowledge hereafter, in the particular sphere in which Pro- 
vidence may place us. To attain this object, intensity and accu- 
racy, rather than extent and variety, should be the objects aimed 
at in the acquisition of knowledge. It is not the surfkce which the 
conqueror overruns that decides the value of his conquests ; it 
is the power he has to secure them : without this, their very 
extent will prove the means of their entire loss, by the dispersion 
of his forces, and the impracticability of concentrating tiiem 
upon a single point. What the pupil has gained superficially is 
speedily lost ; and he has not acquired the force and vigour, and 
habits of application, necessary to make solid conquests in the 
empire of science. In short, it is of tiie highest importance to 
conduct the pupil in such a manner that he will not afterwards 
be contented without a thorough knowledge of everything within 
his reach. It is in tlus view important not to allow him to 
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devote too much of hit time to mere reading. It is easy to read 
and to amuse ourselres in this manner without understanding 
thoroughly what we read. There is a constant inducement to 
seek that occupation and interest in running over a number of 
books which should be found in examining deeply every subject 
which is presented. Such reading is the most certain means of 
forming superficial students and superficial thinkers. It pro- 
duces a disgust for study, and renders the pupil incapable of that 
continued and fixed attention which is necessary to success in 
more than one branch of knowledge : often in the course of 
reading the pupil leams superficially those facts which form the 
most interesting parts of his lessons, his interest in them is de> 
stroyed, and he no longer pays the attention necessary to learn 
the facts he has anticipated in connection with the principles 
they illustrate. If the books are not written in the spirit of the 
method adopted by the teacher, as is frequently the case, they 
will produce confusion in his mind, and impair his confidence in 
his guide : Fellenberg therefore believes that this taste should 
rather be discouraged than excited ; and that, in a perfect sjfBtem 
of education, there should in fact be no time for reading. There 
should be such ample provision both for instruction and amuse- 
ment, adapted to the capacity and [taste of the pupil, that it 
shall be unnecessary either for the one or the other. 

LETTER XIX. 

PERCEPTION. — FIRST STEPS IN ITS CULTIVATION.— OBSERVATION 
OP OBJECTS. — ^DESCRIPTION AND DELINEATION. — OEOGRAPHT. 
— ^DESIGN. — ^MUSIC. 

My dear Friend, — In applying the principles I have described, 
each fiiculty of the mind is ^e subject of special attention and 
appropriate provision. 

In the system of intellectual education at Hofwyl, it is assumed 
that the fiiculty of perception is that which demands the earliest 
attention and cultivation, and which must serve as the basis of 
all the rest It is by directing it to the examination of form and 
number that the first development is to be attained, in connec- 
tion with the cultivation of the senses which this necessarily re- 
quires. The first steps are irregular, and intended to excite the 
attention and interest of the child in this species of occupation, 
and of course they are varied according to his age, capacity, and 
disposition: they should be commenced by the mother, with 
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the in&nt : care shoald be taken to give the little obserrer timd 
to examine eTery thing at which he looks, instead of distracting 
his attention by perpetually offering him new playthings, or 
carrying him in rapid saccession from one object to another. 
As he becomes able to compare, let two objects of the same kind 
or form be shown ; then two which differ from each other ; and 
as soon as he is able to comprehend language, let the names of 
forms, as well as objects, be given, and those which indicate com- 
parative size be made familiar. But a full account of the methods 
to be employed for this purpose would require a distinct essay, 
and I must limit myself to the school. The child*s first regular 
lesson at school may be to make several points upon his slate, 
and to arrange them in every possible variety of form. His 
next lesson may be a similar exercise, with two lines placed in 
different positions so as to form angles, and then with three or 
more connected so as to produce figures. The name of each 
angle and figure which results is taught at the moment, and he 
is required to describe in words what he has done, agreeably to 
the well-known principle of Pestalozzi, to combine observation, 
drawing, and language in the same exercise. He is called on con- 
tinually, as he proceeds, to observe the objects in the room, and 
to point out their resemblance to the figures he has been drawing ; 
he is required to name each line and angle of these objects, and 
to describe them in words ; and finally, to draw such as can be 
represented by simple, rectilinear figures. The elements of 
number are next combined with these exercises. The number 
of points and lines and objects in the room is mentioned, and 
the language of numeration is acquired. Number is at first 
taught irregularly, as was observed with regard to form ; but 
gradually the two subjects are divided, and treated separately, 
and regular courses of instruction and exercise in linear drawing 
and in mental arithmetic are the result When the instructor 
has exhausted the means which the interior of the house furnishes 
for such a purpose, he should direct his pupiFs attention to a 
wider circle, and lead him to the court, the garden, the meadows 
and fields, and so on to hill and dale, lake, stream, and sea, so 
&r as they are within his reach. Not only should the form, 
colour, and appearance of objects be carefully noted and de- 
scribed, but their size and distance should constantly be estimated 
by the eye and immediately verified in the most careful and accu- 
rate measurement. " We should never forget," says Fellenberg, 
** the influence which the manner of solving such problems in the 
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course of education exerts on the subsequent formation of the 
character and activity of the mind. Circumstances like these 
in the early habits decide in a great measure whether a man 
shall be superficial and desultory throughout life, or whether he 
shall maintain the contrary habits of application and accuracy 
with honourable perseverance." The next step in the progress of 
the pupil is to the minute observation qf various natural objects 
and pitenomena. His teacher accompanies him abroad, calls his 
attention to the various objects around him, or the phenomena 
which occur, and requires him to describe, and if necessary to 
explain them, to compare and distinguish, and to trace eflPects to 
their causes. If they are unable to do it, they are taught their 
need of their teacher's assistance, and prepared to demand and 
receiye instruction as a favour, instead of feeling themselves 
compelled to listen to it as a task. Each pupil is in turn called 
upon to ask the instructor several questions concerning what he 
sees. At first, objects are taken casually as they occur ; but as 
soon as a sufficient stock of materials is collected, and the pupils 
are fimiiliarised to comparison and distinctions, the instructor 
gradually passes to the several kingdoms of nature, and to the 
classes, genera, and species of minerals, plants, and animals, 
and finally completes a course of natural history. 

In excursions of the same kind, the pupil is introduced to (Ac 
dements of physical geography. He is led to observe the differences 
of surface — ^the pluns, and mountains, and valleys ; the origin and 
course of streams ; their expansion into lakes ; the difference 
of exposure of land to the sun and winds ; the varieties of soil, 
and the consequent varieties of the state of vegetation in the 
fields and small districts of country which he traverses. From 
this centre, his views are subsequently expanded in walks and 
journeys to the neighbouring villages and cantons, especially in 
the annual tours I have described. He is taught to draw plans 
and write descriptions of what he sees ; and is thus prepared to 
extend his views over the whole earth, at a later period, by 
means of maps and descriptions. The facility acquired in linear 
drawing is constantly brought into requisition in delineating 
the situation of objects, and the first ideas are acquired of the 
nature and use of maps. This exercise is deemed essential to 
enable the pupil to comprehend those which are drawn by 
others, and ultimately to familiarise himself with those objects 
and regions which he knows only by description. All me* 
chanical means, such as copying maps by the light, should be 
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carefdlly avoided. The elements of geometry aext BOce««d. Lines, 
angles, and circolar figures should be drawn, measured, compared, 
and divided by the eye alooe, without the use of instruments. At 
this period of instruction, design is cultivated more extensively. 
At first it is confined to the more difficult varieties of form which 
are produced by dissections and combinations of those previously 
known. The pupil is next taught to draw from objects around 
him. The most simple method of commencing this coarse is 
to place before the pupil a rod (as the representative of a line), 
suspended in such a manner that it may be presented in different 
positions — horixontal, perpendicular, and oblique; in a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of the eye ; then in the same position 
is a plane oblique to the eye *, and ultimately in the plane of the 
tOJB of the eye. He is required to draw it as it appears to him. 
The pupil is thus compelled to become familiar with foreshort- 
ening, or the apparent diminution of length which results from 
presenting an olject obliquely to the eye ; and gradually acquires 
that ftcility of observing at a glance which is termed the coup 
d'ceil, and for which we have no corresponding English name. 
Agreeably to the plan of Herbert, a triangle is next presented, 
afl the most simple rectilinear figure. It is suspended in the 
same manner and in the same variety of positiona Regular 
soUds, as cubes, hexahedrons, cones, globes, &e. are the next 
sabjects for design, and lead the pupil to perceive the necessity 
and to acquire imperceptibly the rules of perspective. Then he 
is obliged to practise thoroughly with these bodies combined 
and arranged in every variety of form. From these, the passage 
is comparatively easy to objects in nature, plants, animals, &c. 

Music serves the same purpose with reference to the ear, as 
design for the eye, in cultivating the power of observation. 
Agreeably to the views of Pestalozzi, ^e fundamental prin- 
ciples of music, the rhythm and melody, are carefhlly dis- 
tinguished. On this system, the pupil fint learns in marching 
and moving his hands, and at the same tinie counting with his 
voice, to distinguish intervals of time, and to observe the vari- 
ations he can make in sounds, simply by r.ieans of more or less 
rapidity of repetition. He is next led to distinguish sounds in 
reference to their musical tone, and to observe and imitate the 
intervals. It is only after a great familiarity in the combination 
of these elements, that his attention is directed to expression 
and harmony. Nothing but personal observation and expe- 
rience can enable one to appreciate the value of the new power 
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thus conferred upon the ear, hj a judicious course of musical 
instruction ; and the certainty with which almost every child of 
hundreds may be taught to sing with correctness and a good 
degree of taste. 

LETTER XX. 

HEMORT. — ITS IMPOBTANCB. — MODE OF CULTIVATINO. ETILS 

OP INACCURATE RECOIXECTION. MEMORY OF WORDS. — 

ACCURACY IN REPITITION. 

My dear Friend, — The faculty which is placed next to per- 
ception in the order of development is the memory. It is only 
by this power that bur knowledge is placed at our command. 
While it is too generally abused by exclusive cultivation, as the 
means of making mechanical, instead of intelligent scholars — 
parrots, in place of men, it should never be forgotten that it 
is the only instrument by which we can compare objects and 
their relations. The justice of our reasonings, and the truth of 
our decisions, depend entirely on the accuracy with which we 
remember the objects and events about which we reason. Even 
in mathematical reasoning, and arithmetical calculations, which 
are deemed so perfect examples of pure rtUiocination, the whole 
result will be false, unless we recollect with absolute accuracy 
the previous step. The correctness of our memory depends on 
the habits of attentive observation ; and the same m.eans which 
are employed to develop the power of perception, serve also to 
exercise the memory. There is a continual reference to objects 
and elements previously observed, which leads the pupil to that 
effort of attention necessary for retaining what he learns. The 
frequent demand for minute and accurate descriptions of all that 
has been observed, and the repetition of what is already ac- 
quired, until it is fully understood, and deeply impressed on the 
mind, render the task comparatively easy, and produce tjiat 
habit of complete and accurate description which strikingly 
distinguishes the pupils of this school firom those who have not 
been exercised in this manner. 

The habit of recollecting successive objects or events, is 
cultivated in the first place in the same manner. Short nar- 
ratives or descriptions are then given, and the pupil is required 
to repeat them orally and in writing. The lessons of history 
which follow at a later period, are repeated in the same manner; 
and great care is taken to give the pupil that important habit, 
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66 rarelj found, of describing what he lias heard and witnessed 
exactly as to the matter, the manner, and the order. How 
many of the most mischieyoos falsehoods and calumnies ori- 
ginate from the want of this habit I How often do suspicion^ 
and jealousy, and coolness, and even enmity, originate in 
fiunilies, and in society, simply from an inaccurate description 
or narrative ! And how often is there reason to fear that the 
innocent suffer and the guilty escape, in our courts of justice, 
from similar causes I It will require but a little attention to 
the manner in which witnesses of real honesty, and under the 
sanction of an oath, often give their testimony, and the totally 
new aspect which the narratiye assumes under the cross ex- 
amination of an acute advocate, to perceive the immense im- 
portance of cultivating a fiieulty on which the life of others 
often depends. The memory of tpords, which, for similar 
reasons, is of the highest importance, is obviously cultivated by 
the same exercises. At the same time, as much liberty should 
be left, as is consistent with the choice of good expressions, and 
th$ pupil should never be allowed to repeat habitually the 
precise language of his teacher, lest he learn to occupy himself 
with words in place of ideas. Still it is necessary to have a 
series of exercises directly appropriated to these oljects ; and 
select portions of prose and poetry in the various languages 
with which the pupil is occupied, and especially in his mother 
tongue, are committed to memory. These serve at the same 
time as permanent models, to which the mind refers for style, 
pronunciaUon, and accent. The study of several different lan- 
guages is also a powerftd means of developing this faculty ; and 
in Hofwyl, a proper cultivation of this species of memory en* 
ables more than one of its pupils to study four or five languages 
at once, without confusion. 

To me it seems of no small importance, that the most rigid 
accuracy should be demanded m the repetiiion of a passage from 
an author^ even to the letter, and in the insertion of all those 
pauses and accents which are necessary to exhibit frilly the 
meaning of the passage. The pupil should recollect that he is 
giving an account of the ideas and language of another ; and 
absolute correctness should be demanded, in order to impress 
the sentiment of the importance of truth, as a frindamental 
feeling of the mind, and lead him to.avoid the slightest variation 
of words or manner, in repeating expressions, where it may 
affect the meaning. Mental cahndation aids materially in the 

o 3 
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ouhiTfttioii' of th« mettorf. The npid transidon irhich the 
Pestalosnan method reqtures, from one operation to another, 
and from one member to another, -— and the attention which is 
necessary in retaining the conditions of a proposition, and por^ 
suing, at the same time, m series of calculations with quickness 
and absolute aocuimcy, *-- contribute materially to prodooe that 
readiness of recollection, and that presence of mind, so important 
in practical life. For want of these, how many errors are com- 
mitted, and how many persons waste much of their time and 
labour, and eitpoee themsolTes both to ridicule and injory I 

LETTEB XXI. 

MODES OF CULTIVATXMO THE JUIK3MENT. — ^KEASON. — SUB- 
SBRVIENCr OF THE STUDY OF UkMOUAOES TO ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT. ^-- XMPOBTANCE OF MATHEMATICAL STUDIES TO ALL. 

OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. OF HISTORY. *— OF MORAL 

SCIENCE. — LOGIC. 

My dear Friend, — In my last letter I described to yon the 
manner in which the means of intellectual education at Hofwyl 
were employed to cultiyate the fiMmlties «f perception and 
memory. The power of comparison, or the perception of t«* 
lations, which may perhaps be appropriately termed simple 
judgment, next demands attention. It is obvioos, that the 
whole serin of exercises we haTe enumerated, in their more 
advanced stages, demand a oonstant exercise of this power, in 
regard to exterior objects, and prepare it for its application to 
the relations themselves \ and they may therefore be considered 
as the first steps for its cultivation. The study of languages, as 
it is pursued at Hofwyl, also brings this &culty into continual 
exercise in comparing the different species of words, their con- 
nections, relations, and mutual dependence. The comparison 
of two or three languages, studied at once, affbrds still greater 
scope for the exercise of this fiiculty, both as to the materials or 
words themselves, and their form and arrangement Some of 
the most advanced pupils pursue six languages at the same time, 
including their native tongue ; e. g, Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Italian, and English ; and with those of more than or- 
dinary talents and well-trained minds, this has not been found 
injurious. The interest excited, and the associations formed, by 
this view of the elements of gentral grammar^ are found to 
counteract any tendency to distraction of mind or confusion of 
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id«M. It i« obrioiB, bowever, thit for an ordiiuiry or untrained 
mijiJ, foch a ManewoDU remit in nothing bnt the conftiaoQ of 
Babel. The popUi are tcenetomed aJw to a logical as well aa a 
grammatical aoalyna of tbe anthon they stndj in order to 
•oquire a langoage. The; mmt pouew themtelre* of the id«t«> 
become ftmiliar vith the ol^ectB or penona deacribed, and learn 
to compare them with those wUch are vithin the iphere of 
their own obaervatioii. A.» the mind cootiiniea to advaiice, the 
faculty of reasoning, or comparing different Telatimu, and com* 
bining a leriet of jadgmenta, in order to form a condoaioTi, ii 
brought more into action. The nndy ot the language* udi 
materially in thie point also. Tbe variou forms of exprenion 
are examined in reference to each other, and to the idea pre- 
•ented. The shade of thooght vhich has ^ven rise to the 
variont idirau is traced, the vaiiatioas of idea produced by 
ofaange of form are observed, and the reason examined. In 
short, the whole stroetore of the langoage is examined as the 
foundation ot general grammar, and as in introduction to prac- 
tical logic As the pupil advances, the analysis of the ideas 
themselves is made more exact, the opinions and restaoiiigs of 
tbe aatboT are considered, and the pupil is taught, as much as 
possible, to /oQ into tin tram of Ihought of Oiote whose works he 
reads. It is obvious that in pursuing this course, the selection 
of authoTt and passages must be such as never to surpass the 
eompreheosion of the child. For, at Fellenberg justly ob. 
•errea, in a passage formerly quoted, "it is folly to attempt to 
make an immalure mind pnrsue indiscriminately the trs 
thought of the greatest of men. It is not reasonable to t 
to bring down to the level of a child's capacity what 
supposes the intelligenee of manhood. The in/oKtile conctj 
(jf yrtat abjecla thns produced, are in effect an obstacle ti 
provement ; and the importam lessons to be learned fron 
tiqaity are debarred all access to the comprehension of Cht 
tivaled youth, and the filings of the mature man, b; 
ebii^sh associations thus united with them." The vs 
branches of the mathematics, and especially geometry 
algebra, are obviously among the most powerful iostrumen 
[he cultivation of the reBecting &culty which can be appti 
the youthful mind ; becaose Aey relate to form, number, 
(ance, motion, &c. — subjects within the grasp of these 
they give, in a very efficient manner, the habit of closf 
accurate reasoning. These science* make a part of tbe c 
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of instraetion of erery papil, both among the rich and ihe poof» 
whose capacity and period of residence permit it. The phy-» 
Bical sciences,* philosophy, chemistry &c. are of no less ad- 
vantage to the development of the reasoning faculty in another 
direction, especially in aiding us to observe and trace the re- 
lation of cause and effect. 

Bat both these branches of knowledge may give a false di- 
rection to the mind, if they are not tanght with caution and in 
connection with moral science. The certainty of mathematical 
science often inspires the disposition to demand absolute de- 
monstration on other points. The wonderful extent to which 
we can trace and imitate the operations of nature, tempts us to 
rest on second causes, and forget that Power which is necessary 
to establish and maintain the laws which we onfy disccver. For 
this purpose, these studies should not only be conducted in a 
religious spirit, but should be accompanied and alternated with 
those which will give another direction to the mind. EQstory 
is taught in a series of narratives, exhibited with the utmost 
simplicity, as subjects of examination and reasoning. The 
pupil is required to exercise his own Judgment He thus learns 
much of the nature of moral evidence, and moral relations, and 
is accustomed to employ these, as well as mathematical demon? 
stration, as a part of his series of thought, and as a sufficient 
ground for his conclusions. 

In the course of moral and religious instruction, the pupil is 
chiefly conducted by a series of illustrations and reasonings 
founded upon nature and revelation, rather than by positive 
instructions and direct statements, sustuned merely by personal 
authority and influence. His own reason is called in to decide, 
according to the standard which God has given us in conscience 
and revelation, on characters and events, on duties and faults, in 
his own sphere of action, as well as in history, as soon and as 
rapidly as it is capable of deciding. In the advanced period of 
religious instruction, the authority of the Scriptures is formally 
established by moral reasoning, and he is led to learn by his own 
investigation the important truths and duties which reason 
alone has never discovered, and the most essential of which he 
had hitherto been obliged to receive on the authority of man; 

A similar course is adopted in the moral discipline of the 
pupil, and leads him to feel practically the difference of the 
various classes of truths, and the various methods of reasoning 
by which we must attain them. " It is important for the com* 
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plete developnuDt of thii thcoltj, that the viewt thai gndualljr 
and practic«U7 tcqoired, ihould be coaaected and ■mnged at 
the doae of the course, hj meani of a brief fyitem of logic, in 
the scientific form." " It is to be regretted," sayg Fellenbcrg, 
" ihal the demands of social life, or the unhappy haste of parents, 
seldom alloK papila to remain sufficiently long to complete such 
a course of study a* their derelopment, so often neglected in 
early years, requires." 

LETTER XXII. 



My dear Friend. — You will perceive tram my last that the 
importance of the mathematical sciences in coltiTating the 
Judgment and reaaooing powers is property appreciated at 
Hofvyl. But, in employing them as a means of education, it is 
believed necessary to use great caution, lest they should become 
the means of impairing other Intellectual faculties, or enfeebling 
the moni powers, as tbey too often have been in distinguished 
men devoted to these sciences. 

The ideas of form, and magnitude, and uambei', are among 
the earliest which are developed in the child, and they are the 
first which the mind is capable of considering abttraclly. Un 
this account, the elements of the mathematical sciences should 
be very early the object of attention. In the study of mathe- 
matics, Fellenberg considers it necessary to adopt the elementary 
methods of Pestaloxzi, which have already been described in 
speaking of th^ powers of observation. From the line, the 
pupil is led lo the connnu^on and examination of all possible 
forms, in their individual and relative character, fh>m 
simple accumulation and analysis of nnmbers to the 
cesses of algebra, by presenting or indicating the objeci 
attention, and aiding him to construct this exercise himself 
is an indispensable condition that he should not be altowe 
advance a step forward until he cbi explain (hose principle 
which he is to act. At the same time, the instructor must 
be guided simply by an arbitrary arrangement, but by the 
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gress of the pupil fainMielf ; and his progrefes should be direefced 
and accelerated, or retarded or varied, -with a view to the de- 
Telopment of his own ndnd, and not to the completion of this or 
that portion of his course. 

With those who have only the osoal talents ftir mathematics, 
it is better to direct their studies to practical objects and to the 
demands of social life. Those uncommon talents for this sci- 
ence which alone inspire a truly scientific interest in it, should 
be carefully observed and developed: but great care must be 
taken that the views be not limited, and the character stiffened 
or warped, by too exclusive attention to this subject 

The weakness of man often finds too strong temptation in his 
mathematical creations and their fascinating success, as well as 
in philosophical discourses, and is disposed to exalt itself pre- 
sumptuously; to refer all to itself as the author, instead of 
discovering a new revelation of the wisdom of the omnipotent 
Creator of man and his works. In admiring the wonderful 
correspondence of the movements of the planets in their inac- 
cessible orbits with the calculation of beings so frail, who inhabit 
this portion of the universe only for a span of existence, he 
forgets the evidence it affords of the wisdom of Him who 
established this order, and gave us the fheulties which enable us 
to discover it. 

There is also danger that the habit of riffid denumHr&tkm may 
lead him to forget or disregard the bowuhries which are set to 
human knowledge — to demand similar demonstration concern- 
ing subjects which are beyond our reach — and to treat with 
contempt the objects of £iith and the results of moral reasoning. 

For these reasons, mathematical studies should always be 
alternated with history, and natural history, and moral and 
religious instruction. Their effect should also be carefully 
observed ; and Fellenberg has sometimes found himself obliged 
to interrupt them for a time, in order to restore the mind to its 
equilibrium. 

Indeed, no principle is deemed more important at Hofwyl 
than to form a tvell- balanced mind; and in this, as well as in 
other processes of education, no reliance is placed upon invari- 
able methods and formulas previously established. The food 
and the medicine must be adapted to the individual case. While 
the mind is merely preparing for action^ it should not be per- 
mitted to devote itsdf so exclusively to any particular subject as 
to lose sight of others, or to undervalue them, or to give to one 
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that «EclMive importance irhich deMTvei to be called &nacicum 
or mpentitiou, atlhOHgh it may relate to literary or politioal 
iDstead of Teligioo* li^ici. Wicbout great care, this wilt oAen 
amoant to a speciee of monoDMoia which impaira the itrongest 
Biad, and will often give to a tingle science the pre-eminence 
•Ter the wh<^ syilein of inith betides i will make a single 
penonai theory the touehatone by which other miudg are to be 
tried; aed determine by the knowledge and love of a single 
■ahject whether aa indiTidual deserves respect or esteem. 

/nJiffertntitm, if I ma; be allowed 10 coin the word, reoeiTes 
no coonlentuice from the example or the precepts of Fellenberg, 
■o ftr as I know ; bat he regards this narrowness of feeling as 
tbe retolt of a partial, or, in the stroQg eipreasion of the 
German, a"one-sided" (einseilig) dfcvelojHneat of the mind; 
and he believe* that the best and ibe only preventive is to give 
Inch a fhmiliaTity with every subject, and reqnire So mnch atten- 
tion to each, as shall enable the mind to foiln jost comparisons, 
aod prevent that eraggerated view of one fhcalty, or one sabject 
or opinion, which is incoDsiiteDt with trae wisdom. 

LETTER XXni. 



My dear Friend, — The cultivation of the imaginalion and 
taste is so often neglected and despised, and so often regarded 
as anti-ChriMian in its tendency, that the views of Fellenberg 
on Ihls point require particalar developmeat. 

The licentious abuse of tbe arts, and their influence in intro- 
ducing idolatry into the church, rendered the innocent cai 
the evil an ot^ect of abhorreuce at the Reformation. E 
was converted into a (iiniine; and, in place of merely cui 
tbe licentiousness into which the caltivition of Ibis ficalli 
carried men, the attempt was made to eKtingoiah it ent; 
Such an effort in regard to this, as in regard to every  
fondamental principle of human nature, was ia vain. It 
aerved to banish a valuable aid ftom the service of religion 
leave the nncontnilled use of it in the hands of those wht 
ployed it merely to gratify tbe feelings of the moment. 
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attract attention and admiration by the excitement of the pas- 
sions. Yet, with singular inconsistency, an imperfect spedes of 
music has been preserved in our churches as a necessary and 
proper means of exciting devotional feelings, by the same persons 
who consider all efforts for the higher cultivation of the art as 
betraying a worldly spirit. We should be consistent in oar 
views ; above all, we should take care not to despise or neglect 
the powers the Creator has conferred upon us: they were 
certainly not given, nor were their objects provided, in vain. 
Nature was not filled with beauty in form and colonr, nor 
animated with harmony of sounds, and we were not rendered 
capable of enjoying and imitating them in new combinations, 
that we might learn to be insensible to their influence. To 
observe the multitude of beautiful descriptions of these oljects 
which the Scripture contains, is enough to show us that they 
may . occupy the attention and excite the admiration of the 
holiest men, and even under the Divine direction. 

On the otber hand, we must ayoid the extreme into which 
Herbert fell, in confounding the moral sense with taste — in 
attempting to make beauty the basis of virtue. The one is 
occupied with moral relations ; the other with sensible objects. 
Still, the esthetic principle, when Ailly developed, is a material 
aid to the moral one. The connection of these subjects is, like 
many other facts in our nature, not easy to explmn, but not the 
less certain. Men of refined taste do not fall into grots vice, at 
least so easily as others. It is also a resource, an aid, in 
resisting the sudden violence of passion, and the seductions of 
appetite, when the feelings are too strongly excited to be affected 
by other motives. 

On this subject Fellenberg observes : " For those who despise 
exercises in the arts, I could only wish the incontestible truth 
were impressed upon their minds, that a well-formed taste, a 
delicate esthetic judgment, although it can never supply the 
defect of religious feeling, affords on many occasions in life 
more assistance to human weakness than the colder conviction 
of moral duty ; and that, like every thing which is intended to 
adhere indelibly in the character, it should be cultivated in thQ 
most careful and thorough manner. 

" Music and design are among the best aids in improving the 
taste; bat the study of both should be carefully regulated. 
Every 'thing of a voluptuous nature should be excluded with 
the utmost care. All excitement or excessive attachment to 
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these latgectB ihonld be equal); ftTMd«d or immediately cor- 
rected : they miut be regarded, not u the etttntiaU, lint u the 
artettorieM Co the eh&racter — not u the atd, bnt the mmni. 
Puntings or muiic which excite Uie feelings stronglf ahonld 
be preseuled with ootion -, bat even theee ne occuionmll]' 
luefal i Ihey etrre m io nuny experimcDtt to show the papii 
hii own character and the emotioiii of which he ia nuceptible. 
The motive preaented Co the individoal for Che cultivatioo and 
eiliibition of hia tacte abonld be, on the one hand, the improve- 
meot of hia owq efaaracter, the proviiioD of a new aenae for 
diacovering and enjoying the olyecta which Ood haa provided 
for its gtatiflcatioii ; and, on the other hand, that love to onr 
neighbour wfaieb leads lu Co >eek and employ every meani to 
promote bia happineaa." 

I waa itruck by the correapondence of these vieva irith a 
reaiark of the late venerable Dwighti " The great object of 
Divine benevolence 1» the bappinew of bit creataresi and be who 
promotea the happineaa of a litcle child fbr half an hour ia a 
fellow-worker with Ood." By means of these acquisitions, the 
man of cultivated taste may fill ap the moments in which chose 
around him are overcome with weariness or worn down with 
care ; he may refresh their minds with imiCations of the beauties 
of nature, or something which may serve as a aubsCiCuCe, when 
they are covered with the gloom of night or buried in the tem- 
porary deaCh of winter. He may soothe their hours of pain 
and distress, and lighten the daily triala of life, by scattering 
here and there a flower of beauty, in moments when the mind 
is Coo feeble or Coo much oppressed in avail itself of higher 
consolations. lie may often dissipate or lighten that cloud of 
gloom which is at once the cause and the consequence of 
physical debility, aad aid in preserving a tViend from sinking 
inCo bodily exhaustion or mental despair. It is on this prin- 
ciple that a pupil should be tanght to eiliibit toite in his drai, 
hia habilatiim, and every thing which sarrounds him. He 
shoold feet himself bound as really to bestow the moments of 
pleasure which thia aObrds to the eye as the more important 
gifts which benevolence dictates — as really (thoogh not as 
greatly) ciJpable, when he products unnecessary and un- 
pleasant sensations by his negligence, as when he had produ 
a greater and more serioos pain. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

METHOD OP CULTIVATINO IMAOINATIOM ASD TA8TE. — OBSERV- 
ATION OF NATURE.- — OBJECTS OF ART, DESCRIPTION. WORKS 

OF IMAGINATION. — RHETORIC. — SCENERY OF SWITZ£RI«ANIX 
— BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS OF HOFWYL. — DESIGN AND 
MUSIC. — OOMCBBTS. — GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. — DBCLAMA- 
TION. 

My dear Friend, -^ The methods I have described to yon by 
which the fhc allies of perception, attention, and memory are 
exercised, serve at the same time to produce an accnracy and 
Tividness in the impressions of objects on the mind which is 
highly favourable to the development of the imagination': they 
also serve to store it with materials on which it may operate, 
when the productive period of this faculty arrives. It is, in 
truth, the vividness and minuteness of conception^ and the com- 
mand of a variety of objects which can be brought as illustra- 
tions or ornaments of a given subject, that forms an important 
part of poetic genius. It is a corresponding exhibition which 
gives such beauty and interest to our best works of imagin- 
ation. 

Nature itself, thus studied and observed, especially in the 
majestic and beautiful forms it presents in Switzerland, is un> 
doubtedly the best means of cultivating the imagination. It is 
the source from which those whom all acknowledge as masters 
in this department of literature derived their conceptions and 
their means of influence. The pupil is required to exercise his 
powers in the same manner in observing all the otj^^ that be 
sees, and in endeavouring to present to others a faithful picture 
of them. He must be taaght that this can never be done 
without presenting them in such a manner as to excite in others 
the same sensations they have produced in himself. 

But the study of the masterpieces of the ancient poets, of the 
fabulous and heroic periods of history, and of some of the best 
works of imagination, tends Still further to develop this faculty ; 
and, where the circumstances and talents of the pupil permit it, 
this should be carried as ftir as is consistent with the cultivation 
of other powers. In the later periods of education, the French 
and German poets are studied with direct reference to this 
object 

A system of rhetoric should, in the view of Fellenberg, form 
the conclusion instead of the commencement of this course ; but 
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it is too often omitted, because the parents will not waH fbr tke 
fndt to ripen, and often scarcely for the bud to expand ftiUy, 
before they pluck it 

It b obvious that the same methods which are used tt> de- 
velop the imagination, serve at the same time to cultiTate the 
taste. Care is taken to make the best use of the natttral scenery 
of Hofwyi and of Switzerland for this purpose ; and the pupils 
are taught to obeenne and describe them in this Tiew. Their 
anttual journeys are arranged in such a manner as to prodoce a 
gradual development of this faculty in referenee to nature : 
they commence with short excursions in the neighbourhood $ 
next succeed longer journeys — to the Jura, to the Black Forest, 
and to the Inferior Alps ; and the series is usually closed with a 
survey of the sublime and beautiful scenery presented in a tour 
to Mont Blanc and the northern part of Italy. 

With the same view, in the observation of nature required by 
the study of natural history, the attention should also be directed 
to the relations of fonns and colours on which beauty depends. 
Fellenberg deems it of equal importance, when cireumstances 
permit, that the artificiai objects surrounding the pupil should 
be such as to give a proper direction to his taste. The arrange* 
ments and decorations of the buildings, grounds, and apart- 
ments are intended to inspire a just taste on this subject. In 
addition to this, some of the masterpieces of statuary are placed 
in view of the pupils, and the school of design is fUrnished with 
a great number of casts from the antique. The study of drawing 
is carried as £00" as the talents and cireumstances of the pupil 
permit. 

With regard to design and mmsicj Fellenberg observes : ** In 
reference to the early formation of the pupil on these points 
(as in all that we imdertake), we should rather aim at the 
cultivation of his character than at that skill in the art, which 
seems generally the only object : we should seek, as the most 
valuable result of our efforts in the sphere of the arts, that un- 
wearied perseverance, that patient industry, that contempt of 
everything superficial and pretended, which a suitable course 
of instruction in diese branches is calculated to inspire ; and 
when the elementary-stages are passed, a Acer and bolder spiriHn 
conceiving and executing the original conceptions of the mind. 

** The youth whose talents and cireumstances permit it, should 
be so trained, that when he is completely formed, it should not 
be more difficult to exhibit a well-defined moral character in the 
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line« of A portrait than to describe it in words. Experience has 
already prored ihepossUniity of this with some in our Institution ; 
and it wonld certidnly occur more frequently if the hand of 
the youth were suitably prepared by long elementary practice 
to obey the dictates of a well-trained imagination. 

*' As a means of forming the ear for music, and of aiding the 
choir of Tocal performers, as well as of exciting additional in- 
terest in the pupils, a considerable band of instrumental music 
is maintained, composed of the professor's pupils, and a select 
number of persons of the school of the poor, who are trained for 
this purpose in their leisure hours. This fhmishes the means 
of holding occasional concerts, combining yocal and instru- 
mental music, for the amusement as well as the instruction of 
the pupils, in which the daughters of Fellenberg assist To 
these, none but the inhabitants of Hofwyl, and occasionally a 
few ftiends of the family, are invited. 

** The ^ymneutic exercUes, in all their forms, are a powerful 
aid to the practice of design, in cultivating the taste for the 
beauty of farm or motion. Their effect in this respect is very 
obvious ; and the occasional festivals which are accompanied by 
gymnastic games present examples of a high degree of cultiva- 
tion in this respect. It is a spectacle which charms the eye, and 
exhibits the intimate connection of easy and graceful motion 
with the improvement of physical force and the capacity to 
escape from danger or surmount obstacles." 

** Declamation is also of importance, as uniting gesture and 
tones, the elements of design and music, and applying them as 
means of acting on the minds of our fellow-men. Its object 
should never be lost sight of, and the methods ^f pursuing it 
should never be mechanical." 



LETTER XXV. 

COURSE OF NATURAL HISTORY AT HOFWYL. 

I cannot present a better illustration of the principles stated 
in the preceding letters, in regard to the method of cultivating 
the powers of perception and memory at Hofwyl, than by the 
following account of the course of natural history, translated 
from a report on this subject, drawn up by the professor : <.— 
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lUport en the Covrte of InMtmetion in yaturid History m 

the IiuHtutiana o/Ho/wyl. 

According to tbe general plan of the Inatitation at Hofwyl to 
form a connected coarse of instruction, one of the first objects 
in reference to Natural History, is to connect it with the other 
branches of study, and as much as possible to render them 
mutual aids to each other. 

• It ought to be so conducted as to fturnish direct aid to the 
elementary liathematics, Geography, and the study of the 
mother tongue ; it should be a means of preparation and in* 
troduction to Natural Philosophy and Chemistry; it should 
furnish indirect aid to studies less connected with it, by the 
spirit it produces ; it should be regular and earnest, and free 
from all trifling, that the pupil may never be sent from it 
thoughtless, and with wandering attention, to other lessons. 

The various divisions of Natural History should also be in* 
timately connected. The three principal branches must indeed 
be taught in distinct lessons ; but all violent separation should 
be avoided as injurious. Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology 
should be taught alterately, and always as much as possible 
with reference to each other, that the power of observation^ 
whose cultivation is one great olject of this branch of instruction, 
may be developed as completely and variously as possible. 

It is easy to perceive that the influence of these lessons in 
developing the Acuities is greatest at an early age, and that 
they should be commenced as soon as is practicable. A boy pos« 
sesses sufficient capacity in his ninth or tenth year to attend to 
the subject ; and it is only necessary that he should understand 
and write with some facility the language which is to be taught. 

It is desirable that the teacher to whom the preparatory ele- 
mentary course of instruction is entrusted should accustom his 
pupils, in their occasional walks, to observe and describe the 
various fbrms which present themselves, — the colour, trans- 
parency, brilliancy, and weight of objects, — the root, stem, 
branches, leaves, and flowers of plants, and the exterior part of 
animals. The names of fruit and fbrest trees, garden vegetables, 
domestic animals, &c, may be daily and easily taught : those 
of minerals should be deferred. But the learning of too exten- 
sive a nomenclature is to be carefully avoided, both before and 
during the course of instruction, lest the boy should acquire the 
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very natural idea, in such a course, that the learning of names 
is the principal ohject 

A single glance at nature Trill indicate at once with what 
hranch of Natural History we ought to begin ; and it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that collections of natural objects, more or 
less extensive, are essential to this course of instraction. The 
knowledge of unoi^gani^ed nature is the basis ^of our knowledge 
of organized bodies, and presents us, in their ananimated state, 
the elements which are subsequently presented in incessant 
motion and action. Hence we ar6 obliged to commence with 
Mneralogy and its general principles, and tome of its detaib 
must be completed before we pass to Botany. The distinctive 
qualities of minerals are also the mfxt sfanple ; the forms are 
more distinct and well defined, and less numerous, and children 
of moderate powers of observation are capable of eovnprefaendiiig 
them. 

In ad^on to this, Mineralogy is particularly advisable, as 
the first course, because it is immediately connected with the 
elements of form and of Geometry, and thua serves as a oon-^ 
tinuation and illnstration of contemporaneous studies. Botany 
follows Mineralogy, and Zoology should dose the course. 

The whole course of instruction may be finished in fbur years, 
if uninterrupted. In the first year, when the elements of Geo- 
graphy should be united with Natural History, fbnr or five 
lessons in the week are sufllcient ; in the second and third year, 
three ; and in the fourth, at least two should be allowed fbr this 
branch of study. It would be better, where practicable, to begin 
the course in the autumn, as this is the time most suitable fbr 
Mineralogy. By dividing the whole course into eight divisions 
of half a year each, the summer should be occupied with Botany. 

First division — Mineralogy, The first division is occupied 
with the external character of minerals. The pupils are c^led 
upon to discover all that sight, feeling, smell, taste, and hearing 
can perceive in the particular specimens presented to them at a 
lesson, and thus learn to distinguish the colour, transparency, 
brilliancy, form, fHicture, gravity, smell, taste, and sound. The 
greatest simplicity should be observed, and everything avoided 
which may surpass the power of observation of die child. 

What they learn with specimens in the chamber, they should 
repeat with descriptions or inquiries concerning stones they dis- 
cover under the direction of the teacher. 

In the course of three months, the description of individual 
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earthy minerals, and particularly of those found In the neighbonr- 
hood of Hofwyl, should be commenoed. Speeimens should be 
presented for deseription in the lessons ; great attention shoold 
be pud to the orthography of the names, and to clearness and 
readiness of expression, and the papils should be required to 
bring the description in writing at a socoeeding lesson. Once 
a week there should be a repetition of what has been donei and 
a eomparison of the objects described with one aaothec 

Second caur$e — Botany. The second division'of the oonrse 
should be deroted to a similar introduction to Botany. The ob- 
servation and deseription of the root, stem, fbliage, flowers, and 
fhiit should be accompanied by a description of the distinctive 
marks of each. In treating of the form of these parts, especially 
of the leaves, there should be as frequent reference as possible 
to the combination of fbrms exhibited in the Mathematics. 
When the pupils have attained some facility in distinguishing 
the diilterent portions of plants, they should be required to 
describe these portions, and also some plants of the simplest 
constmction. The plants should only be examined during the 
lessons, and the descriptions written afterwards, and corrected 
in a subsequent lesson by the teacher, in reference both to ac- 
curacy and language. Both these courses may be reviewed by 
means of questions. 

' 7%ird eottrte^^Mmeraiogy, The third division of the coarse 
may be occupied with the continuation of the description of in* 
dividual minerals. When the pupils are fkmiliar with tiie earthy 
minerals with which they began, they should endeavour to 
arrange all they nave described in particular groups. 

Ko 8>-8tem should be introduced at first. The teachers should 
afford the pupils no assistance, but leave them to judge, in per* 
feet freedom, in order to bring their powers of combination into 
action, and discover how far the previous instructions have 
developed it. 

After a sufllcient trial of this kind they will be glad to receive 
aid. They should then be taught the system of arrangement 
applied to the earthy minerals, and some experiments should be 
exhibited for illustration. The elementary earths, and the cir* 
camstances in which they are presented on the surface of the 
globe, should be described. By means of questions, observations, 
and exercises, the pupil should then learn to distinguish the 
predominant earth in soils and stones, according to the cha- 
racteristics they have learned. 
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The regolar ot crystaUine forms of minerals should next be 
described. The preparation which the mathematical know-* 
ledge of the pupil may give him for this branch of the suljeet 
should here be carefully attended to. Only the fundamental 
forms should be introduced at first, as the table, cube, prism« 
cylinder, pyramid, dodecahedron, and icosahedron. They should 
be presented to the eye by wooden models, as well as by natural 
specimens, and the pupils should be exercised in distinguishing 
them. 

The internal character of minerals may next be taught The 
occurrences of common life, with suitable experiments in addi- 
tion, will teach them the appearances and changes produced by 
exposing them to different degrees of action of fluids, air, and 
heat. What relates to electricity, g&lvanism, and magnetism 
should be carefully adapted to the powers of comprehension of 
the pupil. 

This course should close with the description and explanation 
of saline minerals, because the previous lessons will here be con- 
tinually and appropriately repeated and brought into exercise. 

All written exercises should be performed in private, and the 
corrections and remarks only made in the lesson. The walks of 
the pupils will afford sufficient occasions for the repetition of 
these lessons. 

Fourth division — Botany, The fourth division is a continu- 
ation of the second, on the subject of Botany. 

The teacher should now present to the pupils plants of a more 
compound structure, such as the Orchides, Labiatae, Amentacete* 
Chicoracefe, &c. The analysis of plants, accompanied by con- 
tinual and varied comparisons, should be made in the lessons, 
and the descriptions written in private. 

In their excursions, the pupils should observe as often as 
possible the period of budding, flower, and flruit ; the relative 
situation of plants as to the elevation, surface, and nature of the 
soil ; the relation of plants to each other, i. e. whether they 
grow singly, or cover the whole surface ; and the relation of 
plants to the animal world, t. e. what plants are most eaten 
by snails and insects, what serve for the support of larger ani- 
mals, &c. 

The materials for exercises on these subjects should be pre- 
sented in the lessons, and arranged and committed to writing by 
the boys. At the end of the course, the whole should be re« 
peated. 
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Fifth division — Mineralogy. The fifth division, in continu- 
ation of mineralogy, should be commenced by a brief recapi- 
tulation of the third course. The pupil is here led on to 
the observation and description of combustible minerals and 
metals. 

Only the metals which the child finds in common life, or 
which can be shown to him, should be examined and described. 
Each should first be exhibited in its pure state, and then^ as far 
as the collection permits, in its compound mineral forms. The 
most necessary information concerning their occurrence and 
geographical position should also be given. 

A system of mineralogy is only so far introduced, that the 
pupils arrange the minerals they learn in individual families. 
The teacher never directs the pupils, but only reviews what they 
have done, corrects it, and points out generally the method of 
classification. Geology is introduced as a conclusion of the 
course. The principal formations are first described according 
to the specimens found in the neighbourhood of Hof«iryl and in 
the cabinet The pupils then attempt a classification, after 
which the teacher directs them to the arrangement of rocks, 
under the primitive, transition, secondary, alluvial, and volcanic 
classes, and explains their division and extent by drawings and 
maps. 

In order that the pupils may understand the strata, succession 
and relation of mountain masses, and the occurrence of par- 
ticular minerals, they should be conducted to some neighbouring 
mountains. They should at the same time be taught to observe 
the respective genera of plants and animals found in different 
mountains. 

After repeated oral repetitions, the pupils should prepare a 
geological map of the environs, as an exercise and evidence of 
the knowledge they have acquired. 

It is obvious that this course should be intimately connected 
with geographical instruction. 

Sixth course — Botany, The sixth division consists of an 
arrangement of the plants hitherto described in large and small 
groups. 

The pupils choose any genus of plants, examine it thoroughly, 
and note the species which seem to them to have similar quali- 
ties. This collection is again examined and they endeavour to 
discover general characteristics by which they may be enabled 
to form a larger group. In these exercises they come by degrees 
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to tlie conception of Bpecic8» genus, and family, which the teacher 
then tally ezplaios. 

When the planta of the environs are thus arranged in natural 
fiunilies, aome of their characteristics in reference to hotany 
should be sketched, and with these, their economical character- 
ifitics and uaea. They should he led to obsenre, for example, 
whether a particnlAr iamily produces throughout articles of 
food, colouring ntatter, fat or essential oil, poison, &c., and what 
relation one fiunily or another bears to the life of men and 
animals. 

The geographical distribution of plants may very |Mroperly 
be connected with this ; and the most remarkable exotic families, 
and the most interesting species, should then be briefly de- 
scribed and illustrated, by means of hying plants or by distinct 
drawings. 

When the fiunilies have been examined, they should also be 
arranged in natural classes by the pupils, and the teacher 
should finally give a brief sketch of the systems of Jossieu 
and Linnsus : in excursions, the systematic discrimination of 
plants, and the use and arrangement of flora and herbaria, diould 
be shown. 

As a conclusion of this part of the course, the interior struc- 
ture of the plants should be exhibited by means of the micro* 
scope, and the pupils should write exercises upon this as upon 
every other part of the course. Frequent occasions will here 
be presented to bring into view the subjects previously con- 
sidered. 

During the preceding divisions of the course, the power of 
observation (or intuitiou) of the pupils is of course greatly de- 
veloped, and incessant observation should still be made in order 
to develop it still farther. But in the two remaining divisions, 
the power of reflection should be more called into exercise. 
The pupils should be trained to greater regularity of thought, 
by a close and more systematic method of instruction and an 
uninterrupted comparison and arrangement of subjects. 

Zoology is best adapted to accomplish this object, and there- 
fore occupies the reminder of the course of instruction. 

Seventh coutrc — Zoology, In the seventh course, the parts 
of animals should be taught as the introduction to the course of 
Zoology. 

An important animal of complete organisation (of the mam- 
malia) should be taken as a model. The pupils should first 
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learn the exterior parts, then the interior in genera). For this 
pnrpofle the teacher should show them first a skeleton, and then 
an animal very simply dissected. The pupils should write their 
obserrations in private. 

The particular stmdy of Zoology, — This commences with the 
class of Infusoria. Portions of animals and vegetables are left 
to putrefy in water, in order that the pupils may learn the origin 
of these animals, and observe various species. They should 
also be led to observe the species which are to be found in the 
neighbouring waters. 

From these observations the pupils should endeavour to dis- 
cover some general characteristics of this class of animals. The 
teacher corrects these remarks, and subsequently presents them 
in connection, together with the necessary explanations. These 
should be written down by the pupils, togeUier with their ob« 
servations upon animals of this class. 

Then follows the class of Corallines. The residence of these 
animals which are found in the collection should be exhibited, 
and the structure of the animal explained by means of plates. 
After safficient explanation, the characteristics of this class 
should be sketched by the pupils, corrected, explained, and sys- 
tematically arranged by the teacher, and then committed to 
writing by the pupils in private. 

In the same manner the class of Zoophytes and Medusse should 
be described. 

Then follow muscles and shells. The habits and modes of 
life of these animals should be observed by the pupils, among 
such as they can find in their walks. The interior structure 
should be explained, by the dissection of an ordinary muscle, a 
naked snail, and a shell snail. The most remarkable shells of 
such shell-fish as reside in the sea should be exhibited from the 
collection. The remaining methods are similar to those pur- 
sued with the preceding classes ; and are the same in all that 
follow. 

The reptiles and insects are next in order. Their exterior 
and interior construction should be illustrated by dissection. 
If the pupils have not made sufficient observations upon the 
habits, and especially the transformation of these animals, the 
defect should be supplied by direct instruction, in order to avoid 
too great diffuseness and loss of time by keeping some of the 
living animals in the chamber. At the close of this course, there 
should be a repetition of the whole. 
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It will be understood that the teacher should avail himself of 
the frequent occasions presented during the course for refer* 
ence and recollection of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms ; 
that he should never neglect to lead his pupils to the various 
important points of comparison ; and that he should never loee 
sight of the importance of connecting and supporting his own 
course of instruction by means of other subjects of study. 

Eighth course. The eighth course begins with a thorough 
recapitulation of what has been observed concerning the general 
interior organisation of animals, and especially concerning the 
construction of the skeleton. 

Next follows the order of fishes. By the examination of a 
few living specimens, and the dissection of a large fish, the ex- 
terior and interior parts should be fhUy exhibited and expkuned. 
In the observation and description of the classes of animals, the 
native aninuds of course demand most attention. But those of 
foreign countries should also be touched upon and explained by 
means of drawings. The same remark should also be attended 
to with regard to all classes ; and every occasion should be em- 
braced for showing the pupils collections of foreign animals. 

After the fishes come the amphibious animals. The teacher 
should provide occasions for the pupils to observe the develop^ 
ment of frogs and lizards, and their successive and gradual 
formation. 

Some poisonous serpents, native and foreign, ought also to be 
dissected. The shell of a tortoise should be made the subject of 
careful examination. 

The birds and mammalia should follow the amphibious ani- 
mals. It is easy to comprehend what is to be selected from 
these classes for the consideration of the pupils ; and the man- 
ner of exhibition should resemble that of the preceding subjects. 

In conclusion, all the classes should be reviewed and com* 
pared, especially in reference to their gradation and development, 
their geographical extension, their influence on each other and 
on the life of men, &c« 

Frequent reference to the other kingdoms of nature are essen* 
tial in this course. 

General remarks. 1. In their excursions, the pupils are to be 
treated as if they were in a lesson. They must consider them 
not as parties of pleasure, but as necessary and important meoju 
of instruction. The teacher should never allow them to run 
about in all directions, but should keep them together, lead and 
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rb§n1ate their observations, and prevent all distraction of their 
atten^on. He should never allow them to destroy, or even to 
iignrj; a production of nature, without an important reason : he 
shou jg^ never allow them to destroy an animal, even during the 
course of zoology. He should show them how they may examine 
the living animal with the least pain to it ; and if it be neoessary 
to kill it, he should take it with him alive, and kill it in their 
absence. 

2. The collection of natural productions should not be abso- 
lutely prevented ; nor yet unconditionally recommended. The 
collection of minerals during their excursions may be permitted ; 
as they require no preparation, and cause little loss of time. 

. In reference to plants, no one should collect or prepare any 
which have not been thoroughly examined and described during 
the course of instruction, and whose names he does not know. 
No time should be occupied with these objects, or with their 
preparation, except such as is generally left at the disposal of 
the pupils. 

. The preparation should also be made in a manner adapted 
to cultivate and gratify the taste, as well as to secure the objects 
of science. 

A collection of dried plants should be provided for the illus- 
tradons of the lessons. Animals should not in any case be col- 
lected or prepared by the pupil. 

If a pupil finds a plant or animal in his excursions, concerning 
which he wishes for instruction fh>m his teacher, he may be 
allowed to carry it home with him ; but plants must be kept 
treah and in good order, and animals, living and uninjured. 

3. If the pupils undertake a journey in which the teacher 
cannot accompany them, he describes to them in general what 
they will see on the way, and gives them directions concerning 
the objects to which their attention should be particularly di- 
rected in reference to their progress in science. He should also 
require of every one to make report of the observations he has 

made on the journey- 

4. Every pupil should keep a memorandum-book during the 
course of instruction, in which he should insert all the remarks 
he has made upon his lessons, and the excursions connected with 
^them, in brief terms. The teacher examines these books from 

kme to time, and converses with the pupils on the sulg'ect 

5. During the course of instruction the pupils should not be 
permitted to read works on natural history, because in many 

p 
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cases tbey will easily fbim incorreet ideas, and they are likely to 
become careless about personal obserratioDS, and inattentiTe to 
lessons. At the same time, the subject is not generally presented 
in the manner which is best, or wiUi the proper care in selection, 
and the advantages to be secured by a w^ selected and ar- 
ranged course are entirely lost 

LETTER XXVL 

XNFZ^UBNCE OF ▲OBICUXiTURB IN XDUCAITON. — ^UnTLUBirCB OH 
THB BODT. — SrFBCTS OV ▲ CFTT BDUCATIOM ON THB MIND 
AND ON THN MORAI. SKNTIMSNTS. — OF AN AO M C Ui /l'U B AI* 
EDUCATION. — SPBCIAL IMFOBTANCB OF AOBICULTUBAL EDU- 
CATION TO THE POOR IN BEFEBSNOB TO HEALTH, TO INTEL- 
LECTUAL AND MOBAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Principles and AmutgemenU of the AgriadtwraL or Mural School 

for the Poor, 

My dear Friend,— In seeking to combine physical and intel- 
lectual education, Fellenberg became persuaded that no employ- 
ment was so conducive to the harmonious development of our 
powers as agriculture. 

The remark is fhmiliar to all, that the pure air, the influence 
of vegetable life, the regular habits and salutary exercise con- 
nected with a country life, produce a vigour of constitution, an 
energy of character, in an agricultural population, which is not 
found in the nuue of those who are educated in the confined and 
corrupt atmosphere of a city. These are sufficient grounds, in 
his view, for deciding that the city ought not to be selected as the 
seat of an institution for early education, and that agricultural 
employments are fkr preferable to mechanical, as means of phy- 
sical education. Indeed these points are so generally conceded, 
that it seems only necessary to state them ; and if poets have 
sometimes painted the enjoyments of a country lifo in brilliant 
colours, philosophers will generally admit that they have not 
estimated its beneficial i^fiuences too highly. 

But Fellenberg is also persuaded that an agricultural fifo is 
most favourable to a sound and healthy development of the 
mtad. That the intellectual development of the citiaen ia moat 
rapid, is beyond all doubt ; but precocity, either in the natoral 
or the intellectual world, is no evidence of superior vigour s and 
it is often obtained at the expense of the physical power and 
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the moral pmtj. Fellenberg helieres that it is generally too 
rapid to be solid ; that, from the rery iiatare of the case, it must 
in a large nunber of instanees be partial and imperfect 

The child educated in a city acquires the habit of talking 
upon all subjects, without always understanding them; and 
gains attention and praise by employing the words and phrases 
he has heard from others, before he has acquired the ideas they 
express. He sees objects, and witnesses events perpetually, 
which his age does not enable him to comprehend, or which 
those around him have not time or capacity fUly to explain. 
fie learns, in this manner, to content himself with superficial 
knowledge — to see, to hear, and to speak, without fhlly under- 
standing the subject before him. Nothing is more prejudicial to 
intellectual vigour, nothing so certain to make him think su- 
perficially, and to act mechanically in accordance with the views 
and habits of those around hinu 

In addition to this, he is in a great measure shut out, by his 
circumstances or habits, from those objects of nature in which 
the Creator's power is exhibited. He is continually surrounded 
with the productions of human skill, with the art and science 
which are at once the wi»4c of man and the sceptre of his power, 
and with which he seems to hold all things under his command. 
It is these which supply his wants, which provide his pleasures : 
it is ofi mat that his happiness or misery chiefly depends ; 
it is on them that his hopes and foars are chiefly fixed $ and it 
is with men only Uiat he seems to be in relation. The daily 
supplies of food and clothing come to him as the production of 
human labour and skill; and if they ihil, he discerns no cause 
but in his fellow-men. Hence the importance, the power of 
man, are the objects continually presented to his view ; while 
scarcely any thing in his daily life calls his attention directly to 
the works or the providence of the Author of all, and to his de- 
pendence OD Him. On the other hand, when surrounded and 
occupied widi the objects of nature, he perceives continually 
such luxuriant richness, such varying and inimitable beauty, 
sueh immense operations, as put to shame all the eflEorts of man, 
as surpass even his powers of comprehension; and when he 
reaches the age of reflection, human weakness is placed in the 
strongest contrast with infinite and unsearehable power. In an 
agricultural life he almost necessarily perceives his immediate 
dependence on some higher cause, which prospers or blasts the 
ftidts ijf his labours, with a power beyond his foresi^t or con- 

p 2 
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trol, and vith the aid of rerelation'he U more likely to feel that 
dependence. Every object irith whiah he is conversant U fitted 
to lead his mind towards Grod, instead of towards man, if a proper 
direction is given to it. Here, then, is to be found the best 
school for inculcating the lessons of humility and piety which 
the Scriptures present, aside ftx>m all other considerations. But 
when we reflect on the comparative purity of the sphere of oIk 
servation around him, the difference is immense. The coUeetions 
of men drawn together by industry and commerce, in our cities, 
usually attract the worst materials of the country. The increase 
of population, the necessity and fiuitility of promiscuous inter- 
course, lead to the rapid development of vices which cannot be 
concealed from view, and which cannot but leave upon the 
tender mind the most indelible and dangerous impressions. 

AH these arguments apply with double force where the edu- 
cation or reformation of the poor is proposed. To them espe- 
cially health and strength of body are of prime importance. 
One of the most important means of preserving them from the 
temptation which necessity presents, or which vice may offer, is 
to give them a degree of vigour which shall enable them to en^ 
dure the necessary toils and vicissitudes of a life of labour with* 
out sinking, and which shall give them confidence in their own 
power of gaining an honest livelihood. There are few countries 
where a greater number of agricultural labourers might not be 
usefully employed in cultivating neglected ground, or in in- 
creasing the produce of that already cultivated : but if youth 
are destined to sedentary employments, or to those which demand 
confinement in manufactories or large cities, they have even 
more need of a sound constitution, and it is more desirable that 
they should lead an agricultural life until the development of 
the body is complete. If the greater part of their lif^ must be 
passed in the close unhealthy air of the manufiictory or the work* 
shop — above all, in those of deleterious arts, or in the confined, 
prison-like dwellings of the poor in large cities — it is of &t 
greater importance to them, to their employers, and to the 
country which their labours should benefit, to pass their youth 
in such a manner as to give their constitution all the vigour of 
which it is capable. To place them in these circumstances while 
the organs and limbs are developing themselves, is to render 
them imperfect beings for life. 

In an intellectual and moral point of view, also, these reukarks 
are of greater importance as applied to the poor. They hav^ 
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none of those meana of eleyating their conceptions above the 
spimung*inachine or the work-henchy which journeys, visits, 
extended intercourse with well-taught men, and reading famish 
to the wealthy ; and they are doubly exposed to the torrents of 
corruption which flow through the streets, and to the exhalations 
of vice which arise firom crowded shops and manufactories, or 
the still more infectious atmosphere of those wretched habitations 
into which so many of the labouring classes are thrust together, 
and where they learn to regard yice as the only mode of ob- 
taining even temporary enjoyment How evident is it, that a mere 
change of residence firom the city to the country, in many 
cases of this kind, would remove half of the sources of temptation 
«id crime. 

LETTER XXVII. 

BITFEBENT VIEWS OF AORICUIVTURE. — INFLUENCE OF AQRICUL- 
TUBAI. UFB AT HOFWYL ON THE IXPBOVEMENT OF THE HIND. 

ITS BXFBBSNCETO GSOHETRT, ARITHIIETIC, NATURAL PHI- 

IX>80PHT, NATURAL HI8TOET, TO MORAL CULTIVATION. — ^IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE IMFBOVED SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE ON THE 
MIND, ON THE HABITS. 

My dear Friend, — In addition to the indirect influence of an 
agricultural life upon the mind, to which I referred in a pre- 
ceding letter, Agriculture, as it is pursued at Hofvryl, and as it 
may be pursued in any institution, furnishes many means for 
£rect rntdlectvai instruction and moral improvement 

Agriculmre may be considered as a handicraft, an art, or a 
science. 

As a handicraft it contributes to the health and vigour of 
body, by giving active employment in the open air, where it is 
in its purest state. 

It should be known also as an arty and its principal rules 
should be communicated to all ; for he who labours only me- 
chanically often commits serious errors. Pursued in this manner, 
as it is at Hofwyl, it tends to cultivate the spirit of observation 
and of systematic effort, to exercise the judgment, and to produce 
habits of foresight and prudence. The science of agriculture can 
generally be pursued only by those who are relieved fh>m the 
necessity of day-labour, and is therefore taught at Hofvryl only 
to those who are expected to be proprietors or overseers. 

But the employment itself^ as pursued at Hofwyl, leads to the 
acquisition and practice of important branches of knowledge. 

p 3 
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In laying out the gronnd for different crops, for planting, or for 
ftpreading manure, eare is taken in determining the points, in 
drawing the lines paraUel, in measuring the distances and the 
Interyals of the plants with the eye or by paces* The nnmber of 
plants, or heaps of manure, is calculated, and the whole is a lesson 
in geometry and arithmetic, m well as an exercise of accoraey 
and foresight. 

In cutting the trenches for watering an artificial meadow, the 
IcTcl of different portions is observed by some ; others trace the 
lines in such a manner that the water shall perfbrm the circnitooa 
route necessary to supply the whole of a giyen space withoat 
descending below its level ; and others still, place the sluices 
necessary to prevent excess in one part, or deficiency in another. 
All these operations are practical lessons upon the laws of gra- 
vitadon, and are often employed to lead the pupils in the most 
striking manner to the existence and influence of this univereal 
agent If the pupils are engaged gathering the stones out of the 
fields these become the suljects of examination, first In re fe rence 
to their colour, hardness, and texture, then the uses to whicL 
they are respectively applicable, and finally, their name, either in 
the moments of rest or in some of the lessons of the day. The 
instructions thus received are recalled, almost involuntarily, at 
every fresh <^ration of the same sort; and such associations 
serve to divest this lowest of agrieultaral oceupations of its 
purely mechanical character : the pupil is thus constantly led 
to seek for new snljects of observation, and to consider how 
those he sees may be best employed. 

If they are clearing the ground of weeds, the name, character- 
istics, and qnslities of each one are made the subject of remark- 
The relative effect of sun, and air, and moisture, and cultivation, 
upon these plants, and those of a usefiil nature, is necessarily 
brought to view by the observation of the pupil, and by the in- 
structions given him; and inferences are then drawn as to the 
best mode of exterminating them. The passage is very easy to 
the operation and importanoe of those general laws which pro- 
duce weeds in the midst of the harvest, and to the design of 
Providence in suljeoting ail ib the same laws, as a means of 
calling into action the intellectual and j^ysical powers of man. 

The difliculties, the disappointments, the losses which are 
encountered from events beyond the control of man, serve, in 
the hands of the Christian teacher, as so many lessons of submis. 
sion to the will of Him who orders them, and of patience and 
courage in endeavouring to surmount or repair thern^ 
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The labour neoesMry for the acquisition and preseryation of 
property, senre to show them its yalue, and to inspire a respect 
for that of others. This feeling is more strongly impressed by 
the arrangement at Hofiryi^ which gives to every one his garden, 
a tree and its fruits, the produce of his gleanings, and his own 
took. A part of what they are capable of earning is put aside 
also, as a fond in case of necessity. 

A well regolated system of agriculture, where every in* 
dividual has a certain ooeupaUon, where every duty has its 
plaoe assigned, and every moment a duty, produces halnts of 
regularity and industry which are of inestimable value, not only 
in securing the worldly prosperity of those who are subjected to 
their discipline, but in excluding the opportunities and the 
iadsoements to eviL 

The improved instruments and methods of cultivation at 
Hofwyl also fomish continual and important lessons: they 
iBBpire the taste for performing everything they do in the best 
manner, and do not permit the pupil to acquire imperfect or 
slovenly habits of labour. 

The admirable system of a rotation of crops, which is pur- 
sued, furnishes valuable lessons of foresight and prudence, and 
a striking evidence of the power which system and skill place 
in the hands of man. Order and constant industry are indis- 
pensable to gather and secive their regular returns. Equal 
regularity of arrangements is required in preparing for them by 
a connected series of calculation, extending through several 
years. The pupil learns the method of exposing the soil of his 
little garden spot during the winter in such a manner that it 
must derive the greatest quantity of nutriment from the air ; 
he is taught the mode of destroying noxious weeds and animals, 
and of increasing or preserving the fruits of his labours. He 
is thus encouraged to act, by discovering the power with which 
Providence has invested him over the earth. All these im- 
provements also serve an important purpose, in showing the 
difference between the man who is a mere slave to the soil, and 
him whose foreright enables him to subdue it — to change its 
character and productions, and to render it subservient to his 
purposes : they are, in short, so many lessons on the superiority 
of mind over matter, which may be applied with happy effect. 

The care with which the whole series of measures in an 
improved system is devised and executed, is used as a lesson to 
impress upon the heart the importance of neglecting no means 
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by which the laboors of men and animftlii may be diminislied, 
and the fruits of the ground which are necessary for their sab* 
sistence increased. 

The accuracy with which the amount and the results of 
labour are measured and recorded at Hofwyl, has not lesa 
influence on the habits of the pupils. E^ery portion of land is 
measured, the amount of the seed and that of die products com* 
pared, and the expenses rigidly placed in the balance with the 
proceeds. An account is opened, in the same manner^ with erery 
individual, with every animal, and with the manure carried out, 
and the weight of the crops brought in ; and thus the necessi^ 
of constant and accurate observation is imposed upon every 
individual, and the habit is formed of estimating the results of 
all their efforts. It will not escape you, that in all theae me* 
thods the surest foundation is laid for that Mlf'instnKtioii and 
sd/'educatumj as we call them, for want of abetter term, without 
which the acquisitions of early years are lost in the cares and 
labours of life. You will perceive also that I consider other 
influences as mere aids to the indispensable lessons of Reve- 
lation. 

LETTER XXVIII. 

DAII^Y COURSE IN THE RURAI. SCHOOL. 

The agricultural population of every country forms the mass 
of the nation } it embraces most of its physical strength ; and, 
if well educated, it is usually the most virtuous,, the most sub- 
stantial part of the community. Their moral and intellectual 
improvement, comprising that of day labourers, is therefore an 
object of the highest importance ; and this was the prominent 
object of Fellenberg in the establishment of his institutions. 
It is not accomplished, in his opinion, by raising them above 
their employment, or by inspiring a taste for other oecupationsr 
which will render this irksome. It is by inspiring attachment 
to the ground ihey cultivate, by leading them to find happiness 
in this employment of their faculties, and in the result of their 
labours. It is asked how shall this be effected? Fellenberg 
replies, by improving agriculture,, by rendering it honourable, 
by elevating its importance in the eyes of those who are called 
to exercise it. This influence must be exerted, not merely on 
proprietors and overseers, in the great schemes and arrange- 
ments of an estate, but on the individual lahowers in the minute 
details of daily life. They should be taught, as &r as possible. 
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to find resotirees for inteUeotnal occupation and enjoyment in 
every process of labour, in every soil they till, in every plant or 
insect they encounter, in every change they observe in the air, 
or the earth, or its prodmctioiu : they must especially be led to 
recognise throughout the hand of the Deity $ to acknowledge 
his blessings, to bow to his chastisements, and to feel their de- 
pendence upon Him. The Rural School of Hofwyl is intended 
to accomplish this object, by training children to a life of labour, 
and especially to an agricultural life; and cultivating their 
intellectual and moral Acuities at the same time, that they may 
understand the processes they perform, and appreciate the 
importance of the advantages and the duty of industry, instead 
of engaging in it as an irksome mechanical task. 

Their physical education rests upon the same principles as 
that of those who are destined to literary pursuits ; but ne- 
eessarily requires modifications in reference to their ftiture 
mode of life. The most simple methods of living, and the 
habit of performing for themselves all that the cleanliness and 
the comfort of their rooms for lodging, eating, and instruction 
require, are obviously necessary. At the same time, the whole- 
someness of their food, and the airiness of their apartments, 
and other things necessary to health, are attended to with care. 
The increased exposure to wind and weather which their em* 
ployment requires, not only serves as a better preparation for 
their future life, but secures them from a multitude of little in- 
dispositions, from which the pupils of the more fevoured classes 
suffer. They are accustomed to go bareheaded at all seasons of 
the year, and barefooted in the summer; their beds are of 
straw ; their clothing is as simple as possible, but always kept 
whole. 

Their food (which they assist in preparing) consists, like that 
of the Swiss peasants generally, of soup, vegetables, bread, and 
■tilk, at every meal : they have meat but once or twice in the 
week, and wine (the wine of the country resembling our cider) 
only at their occasional festivals — at the harvest home, the new 
year, and the birthday of Wehrli. The aspect of health and 
cheerfulness which pervades the school is a sufficient evidence 
that all their physical wants are amply provided for. 

The following sketch will give you some idea of the daily 
routine of the Institution. The pupils are awakened at half- 
past four, or half-past Ave, according to their ages : half an hour 
as allowed them for washing and making their beds : after a 
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hu6a oi one boor in sammer, or an hour and a half in winter, 
they attend to deTotional exercises, and hreaklhst. Here the 
task of each division and indiyidnal is assigned Hor the day, by 
their teacher Wehrli. At eleven they retun to dinner, and 
then haye a second lesson of an hour and a half ; at fire or six, 
according to the season^ they have a piece of bread, and a third 
lesson of an l«our and a half; and at seven they sup. An as* 
sembly is then held for the review of the day, which is closed 
with devotional exeidses, and the younger pupils go to bed. 
The elder again receive instmction, or occupy themseives in 
some useAU manner. 

During the winter, when their employments are not suffi- 
ciently activCf they pass an hour in the CTening in gymnastic 
exercises or active games. During the summer they are 
occuined almost entirely with the labours of the fidd, propor- 
tioned to their capacity and strength. The youngest are em- 
ployed in gathering stones and weeds from the fields. At this 
season, ten or twelve hours on an average are devoted to labouTv 
and three or four to histruction, when circumstances allow il. 
During haying and harvest, instruction is omitted, and the pupils 
have sometimes volunteered to labour seventeen hours daily; 
l^ut this is seldom allowed. During the winter they spend 
seven to nine hours in labour, and receive five or even six hours 
of instruction. The time which is not devoted to the care of 
the cattle, threshing, and other labours of the fium, is employed 
in making baskets, straw mats, in selecting seeds, and in break- 
ing up stones for repairing the roads. As an additional oc- 
cupation, as well as a useful one, all the pupils are kutgkt la m«, 
so fhr as to mend their own clothes ; but to avoid taking them 
from their work, this task is usually given to the pupils of the 
girls school, under the direction of the housekeeper. 

In addition to this, every pupil has some part of the house- 
hold economy entrusted to him« One person, for example, is 
assigned to keep each of the rooms dean ; another to take 
charge of the tools ; another the slates ; all in order to give the 
habit of responsibility and regularity, as well as to accustom 
them to their occupations. Their tasks are assigned and super- 
intended by three persons, called the household council, and 
are changed every three months, in order to accustom all to 
each branch of duty. Even the children have some little task 
assigned them, that they may Imbibe the same spirit and the 
same habits. 

They are also ftimished with ihe opportunities and induce- 
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meats to Tolmitary labour on their own acoonnt Each of the 
younger boys hat a little garden spot for regetablefl, and another 
for flowers, whioh he onlti^ates himself in his leisure hoars. 
He is allowed no manare but that which be collects from the 
roads, or from the dry leaves of aatomn. He disposes of the 
productions as he pleases. If he seUs them to the establishment 
they are credited to him, and at the end of the year the money is 
paid to hiuL He may either employ it, or place it at interest 
in the establishment, even if only a franc. A frnit tree is 
also assigned to every two or three boys, who take care of it, 
and dispose of its froits in the same manner. The elder pupils 
assist the younger in these occupations. 

Such is a brief outline of the general arrangements of the 
Agricultural School 

LETTER XXIX. 

ntTEKSAL ARBAMOEMEMTS OF THE AOBICULTURAJL SCHOOL. 

My dear Friend, — The Agricultural or Rural School of 
Hofwyl, of whose daily exercises I gave you some account in 
my last, now contains about eighty pupils. About twenty of 
these pay the estimated cost of ihtir support ; the rest are 
sustained by their labours, with the aid of Fellenberg, 

In the internal arrangement of so large a school, great care is 
taken to provide for the proper division of labour, as the best 
means of giving efllcacy to every part of the system. In order 
to relieve those engaged in education ftt)m all other cares and 
perplexities, the details and accounts of the tarm are attended 
to by an overseer, Wehrli, the able and &ithfal coa4jutor of 
Fellenberg^ is devoted exclusively to the superintendence of the 
labours, the studies, and the morals of the pupils. 

In the early periods of the school, when the number of the 
pupils was small, he was in immediate conmiunication with 
every one : all laboured together, and were thus formed under 
bis personal care. With the present number of pupils this is 
imposnble : were he to attempt this with a few, all the rest 
would be neglected. He therefore acts as superintendent of the 
whole: he spends the day in observing the various divisions 
and classes in their occupations, and operates on his pupils 
chiefly through the medium of his assistants. Scarcely a week 
passes, however, in which he has not a private personal inter- 
view with each puiul ; and in this way he succeeds in preserving 
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their confidence^ and indaeing them to open their hearts to him. 
To promote WBty of ftction, there is » weekly meeting of aU. 
engaged in the instruction and superintendence of the school, 
in which they converse upon their duties and difficulties, and 
receive his instructions and advice. 

It is generally supposed that this phm is ftr inferior to that 
which provides for the direct personal attention of one individual 
to all the pupils ; and, indeed, Fellenberg has ibund the most 
serious obstacle to his success in the difficulty of finding as- 
sistants who would enter into his views. If they can bejoimdj 
however, the union of eeveral mmd$ co-operating in one object, 
under one head, produces the happiest effects. Wehrli believee 
that he has more influence at present upon the mass of the 
pupils than when he had thirty boys under his immediate 
charge. He believes that ten to eighteen is the utmost number 
that one person can possibly superintend ; that when it exceeds 
this, he should have fellow-labourers, with whom he should have 
free and constant intercourse, who may partake his cares, and 
joys, and counsels, and ezecnte his plans. He regards the ez' 
ample of Christ, in choosing disciples to serve as the medium of 
communieation to others, as demanding the imitation of teachers. 

The various parts of the plan of Hofwyl happily coincide with 
these views. Twenty of the pupils of the Agricultural School 
are destined to be teachers, and tiie Institution is designed to be 
a seminary for instructors, as well as a school for those devoted 
to labour. Since the singular order of the Bernese government, 
which I have formerly mentioned, that no teacher of the canton 
should yisit Hofvryl for the purpose of receiving instruction, on 
pain of losing bis place, Fellenberg has received none for this 
purpose who do not also engage with the pupils in their labours. 
This, however, is not considered disadvantageous. On the con- 
trary, both Fellenberg and Wehrli deem it very important for 
all who are to be employed in the instruction of common schools 
to have a thorough acquaintance with the practical labour of a 
fkrm. As an additional provision for their support, and as an 
invigorating exercise, it will be desirable for them (as indeed it 
probably would be for all literary men) to continue tiiese labours. 
But a practical acquaintance with the life and habits of a minority 
of their pupils is the only means of preparing them fully to enter 
into the views and feelings of those uuder their care, to under- 
stand their wants and their difficulties, and prepare them for 
their duties. It also furnishes many important illustrations and 
topics of remark. It enables them to give much valuable in- 
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formation of a practical kind in connection with the raljects of 
their studies, and much may be done in this way to extend 
agricultural improvements. It is also an additional means of 
securing the attachment of the teachers to those to whom it is 
desirable their labours should be deroted, and inducing them to 
•ontinue in this employment So much is this object appreciated 
in some of the seminaries for instructors in Germany, whose 
plan and location do not admit of a farming establishment, that 
a garden and a nursery of fruit-trees are annexed to the seminary 
and regular instruction is given in connection with them* 

The direct preparation of the teachers for their profession is 
of course limited to the hours of study of the other pupils, and 
some additional time taken from the hours of rest 

It consists, — 1. In a thorough study of the branches to be 
taught, which they acquire in common with the other pupils, 
and on the productive plan. 2. In a series of lessons designed 
especially for them, in which Wehrii directs them as to the 
method of communicating instruction. 3. In assuming alter* 
nately the place of teachers in this class, under the immediate 
inspection of Wehrii. 4. In acting alternately as instructor 
and monitor to the other pupils, and superintendents of their 
conduct, under the general direction of Wehrii 5. In the 
daily advice and direction they receive from him in the dis- 
charge of these duties. 6. In witnessing his own methods of 
instruction, as he passes from class to class to observe their 
progress. 7. In the discussions connected with the meetiug 
for familiar conversation, which I have already mentioned. 8. 
Those who are qualified for a more extended course of study 
are permitted to attend the lessons of the professors in the 
Literary Institution ; and some are employed in the instruction 
or superintendence of the younger pupils in that school. In- 
deed, Fellenberg has found that those who were truned in the 
Agricultural Institution were among the most valuable and 
fidthftil educators he could obtain ; and on this account he deems 
an establishment of this kind an important ud to one of a more 
scientific or literary character. It is with the aid of assistants 
thus trained that Wehrii has succeeded in rendering a school, 
often composed of the worst materials, a model of order, and 
industry, and improvement, which has excited the admiration 
of all who have visited it In order to render the system of 
superintendence as efficient and easy as .possible, great care is 
also taken in the arrati^emeni and ckutification of the pupils. 
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£Ach boy il indicated by a niimber, which aerres aa the mark 
for his tools, clothes, and books, and renders it easy to refer to 
every individual in the registers, reports, and general orders of 
the Institution. The pupils are divided into classes for labour 
and for study, in thdr bed-chambers, and on their schocA 
benc he s, as much as possible acc<Mrding to their age and ca- 
pacity and their respective characters. Those capable of being 
misled are placed with the better piq>ils ; those already ear* 
rupted, with such as are in no danger of injury, or such as may 
exert a fkvourable influence upon them. Each class has an in- 
spector or guardian, who is with them at all times and under all 
circumstances. So ftr as the case admits, they are always the 
same : they are responsible for the conduct of those committed 
to them, Md make report of all that happens. In addition to 
this, the younger pupils have each a special overseer, or elder 
brother, who attends to their physical wants, as well as to their 
moral conduct, and takes care that their clothes and persona are 
in a proper state. 

The pupils are lodged in six bed-chambers : each of these is 
superintended by two overseers, whose duty it is, each in hia 
turn, to see that every thing is in order, to accompany the pupils 
from the evening assembly to bed, to remain with them until 
they are asleep, and to be with them until they leave the chamber 
in the morning. Three chambers are assigned in which they 
may remain during their leisure hours, when the weather does 
not permit them to go out There they occupy themselves as 
they think proper ; and their educators have an opportunity of 
discovering their natural character and indinationt. Each of 
these chambers has two overseers also, with the same view of 
allowing them to alternate their occupatioGS. 

In the school-room the boys are always arranged on their 
benches in the same manner, according to their character, and 
one on each bench has the duty of monitor. 

They go forth to their labour also in divisions, formed on the 
same general principles, which are constantly the same, so &r 
as circumstances permit Each of these is accompanied by its 
leader or guardian. A register is kept by each leader or guardian, 
of the conduct and progress of the pupils under his care, in their 
labours, their studies, and their moral conduct, which is submitted 
to the inspection of Wehrli, and die state of the whole school is 
thus brought regularly before him. 
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LETTER XXX. 

DX8CIFLIME OF THS ▲OBICULTUBAI* SCHOOL. 

My dew Ffiend, — The system of discipline employed in the 
government of tlie Agricoltoral School at Hofiryl is as mild 
and simple as possible. Based upon religions principle, it makes 
its appeals to the conscience and the reason, rather than to fear, 
or hope, or shame. The only reward is the happiness which 
natorally results from doing right ** The only praise," says 
Fellenberg, ** which we allow oar pupils is, the simple expression, 
** that b right." The constant superintendence I have described 
enables the guardian of each pupil to apply the necessary warning 
at the moment whan he sees him beginning to go astray. 
Should this be ineAectnal, admonition follows. If the fiuilt is 
serious, the evening report brings the snlgect before Wehrli, 
whose first notice of it is usually priyate and very mild. A re- 
petition of the oflfanoe of course requires a more severe reproot 
If this ftils, privation of supper (a meal whose loss does not 
tf ect the health), and exclusion from the lessons or assemblies 
of the pupils, w some similar punishment, is tried. Corporal 
punishment is only resorted to after all other means have friled, 
and seldom in mors than one or two cases ayear. If aboy is in- 
corrigible by means of this kind, he vs excluded from the 8cho<rf, 
as benig dangerous to others. The Institution has received a 
large number of its pupils from the most abandoned class of 
society— some literally fhmi the highways and hedges, and 
often those who were extremely corrupt : yet the mild methods 
we have mentioned, combined with religious influence, have 
been suiBeient, not only to restrain, but to refiNrm them ; and 
only two or three instsnces have occurred in which it was neces* 
sary to resort to the last act of discipline. 

The retired situation of Hofwyi, and the system of vigilant 
parental superintendence we have described, are important means 
of giving elllcacy to this system. But no vigilance, no seclusion, 
can exclude all external evil j and even the influence of religious 
restraints will often be inadequate, if the mind is left exposed to 
the fldl influence of passion and appetite. The most [eflfectual 
security, in the view of Fellenberg, against external and internal 
causes of corruption is, cmuiani occtgMttion / and without this no 
system of discipline can be efllcient '* Industry," he observes, 
** is the great moraliser of man." The sentence by which he 
is compelled to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, is the 
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great means, in the hands of Providence, of preserving him 
flrom the depths of corruption into which a life of ease would 
infallibly plonge him. The experience of every age and of every 
country Aimishes the most ample illustration of this principle ; 
and it is especially important, while the character is yet un« 
formed, and the appetites and passions yet nnaceustomed to sub- 
mission and self-deniaL 

** The great art of education, therefbre," as Fellenberg ob- 
serves, ** consists in knowing how to occupy every moment of 
life in well-directed and useful activity of the youthftd powers, 
in order that, so far as possible, nothing evil may find room to 
develop itself." It is ikr easier to exclude evil in this manner 
than to combat it directly ; to prevent than to correct faults. It is 
in many cases the only way of gaining the victory over ourselves, 
as well as our pupils, to direct the thoughts, and to excite the 
interest in regard to a new and different subject The very 
presence of certain objects, in whatever light we may regard them 
sullies and enfeebles the souL The minute and forced reflection 
on past offences, with which some persons occupy themselves 
and their pupils, in the hope of exciting deeper penitence or 
more fixed abhorrence, may be a means of rendering them mor^ 
fiuniliar with these objects, instead of withdrawing them from 
their infiuence. It certainly absorbs time and efforts which 
would be fkr better spent in ennobling the mind by the con- 
templationof the opposite excellences — in strengthening the 
resolution and habits by the practice of the opposite virtues. 
We should never lose sight of an apostle's maxim and practice — 
'* Forgetting the things which are behind, I press forward to 
those which are before." Sometimes, indeed, employments 
which have no direct reference to the danger or &nlt8 of the 
pupils are absolutely necessary to draw the attention entirely 
from the habit or propensity in question. Physical labour will 
give that tone and harmony to the system which is necessary to 
resist most effectually the seductions of i^petite, to produce the 
habit of self-government and force of resolution. Intellectual 
occupation, of whatever kind, throws other objects of desire into 
the back-ground, elevates the views, and aids the reason in as- 
serting and maintaining its empire. The important place which 
religious instruction and study hold in this series of occupations 
will be too ftdly understood to need illustration. It must be 
the Alpha and Omaga of every part of education : at the same 
time every principle of human nature must be called to its aid ; 
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and it is 6f importance ibr this purpose to bring into esiereise 
the softer and more refined feelings. There is, in fitet, a certain 
class of excellences, and there are certain defects bordering upon 
moral eril, and ultimately leading to tt, which cannot be per-> 
ceived and understood without that delicacy of feeling which is 
produced by the exercise and cultiyation of the taste. Some pro- 
vision for this otgect is peculiarly necessary for those who are 
not brought into ftequent contact with persons of more cultivated 
minds. 

The utility of music and design in this yiew will be readily 
perceived, and it will not be deemed extraordinary that they 
are made a part of the regular exercises of the labouring pupils. 
The mere &ct of being occupied an hour or two in succession 
in a manner which leaves all the violent passions at rest, and 
calls forth only gentle and agreeable emotions, cannot be with* 
out its e£Fect It not only diminishes the force of the passions, 
thus insensibly soothed into repose, but it furnishes an experi- 
mental evidence of the superior enjoyments of which the soul is 
capable in this state of calmness, and renders it constantly more 
averse to the violence of ungo vemed feeling. The same principles 
pervade all the institutions at Hofwyl; and nothing is more 
striking tlian the incessant round of activity which leaves the 
mere idler in solitude. 

I ought in this place to mention that a few of the pupils of 
Wehrli are employed in mechanical, in place of agricultural 
hiboors ; but they are subject to the same regulations with the 
rest in all other respects. 

LETTER XXXI. 

PBINCIFLES TO BE OBSERVED IN POUNDING ▲ BUBAL SCBOOL, 

My dear Friend, — The principles on which the school for 
the poor is established, were — to employ agriculture as the 
means of moral education for the poor, and to make their 
labours the means of defhiying the expense of their education. 

To accomplish the education of the poor, with none or the 
least possible expense, they should be occupied from infancy to 
the age of twenty -one. On this plan, the accounts of the school 
of Hofwyl afford the best reason to believe that such an institution 
is capable of sustaining itself in similar circumstances, and that 
the capital expended for the foundation of the establishment 
will ultimately be repaid. Still it is true, that it is difficult in 
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mofft eases to teeore so long an appfenticeship, withoat iieg^ 
lecting many of those who are most in need of aid. It is also 
true, that the combination of the scientific institution with that 
for the poor, affords a sore and ready market for ail the agri* 
eoltoral prodocts, and at the best prices*- an adyantage which 
cannot always be ei^oyed. On both these accoonts, every soch 
institation should be wukrtaken as a work of charity, and with 
the determination to support it, as a means of prosperity to the 
community. It is thus, and thus only, that we can proTide 
against the continuance and increase of mendicity, and die vice 
which is its fruitful source. It is thus that we shall save, in re- 
gard to the very individuals in question, the much larger 
sums which society would lose by their vices, or disease, or 
incapacity to support themselves in after life 9 besides giving the 
community an additional member, whose skill and industry will 
be applied to promote its welfiure, and assist in bearing its 
burdens. To secure the success of such an establishment, the 
expenses should be reduced to the smallest possible sum. At 
Hofwyl, circumstances have not permitted that reduction whi4^ 
FeUenberg deems advisable, and which he attempts to attun at 
Meykirch. A more insulated situation, and the applicatioD of 
new discoveries in reference to nourishment, would do much 
for this olject. 

To aocomi^idli the two great objects, it is obvious that the 
pupil should be employed in such labours as are most pro- 
ductive, at the same time that they are conducive to education. 
The greatest variety should also be introduced, in order that no 
moment in the year which is dedicated to labour may be lost, fbr 
want of an employment adapted to it. Every species of in- 
dustry should be attempted with this view, and also with the 
view of extending the sphere of their activity and experience. 
This subject is of more importance, as it is conceded that in 
most northern countries one third of the year admits of no 
labours strictiy agriculturaL The variety of empioymenta is 
also desirable, as giving the occasion to discover that for wMch 
the pupil is best adapted, and thus ascertain in what manner the 
personal capital bestowed upon him by Providence may be 
turned to the best account 

At the same time, care should be taken not to diminish the ex- 
penses in a manner which would destroy the great oliject It is 
oertun that a school which should receive pupils only at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, would derive more immediate profit from 
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laboon } Imt it is also tnie, that it would confer fkr less 
benefit npon them. The period in which the character is sns- 
eeptlUe of impression would be lost ; the bad habits already 
formed wonld be difficult to eradicate. It would be equally difficult 
to form good habits* and the institution would be in danger of 
sinking under its own weight Such, indeed, was the fact with 
one which was established in the neighbourhood of Zurich. 

It is also true, that the pupil cannot be expected to pay for 
bis education by his labours, unless he has early acquired the 
skill and the habits of industry necessary to enable him to em* 
ploy hie powers in the best manner for the good of the institn- 
tion. A person thus trained will contribute to the support of 
the establishment more than two who have been neglected in 
early life ; while society will experience a fer greater advantage 
in receiring one Aorotigk^ formed man, capable of acting upon 
others, and worthy of entire confidence, than two who are 
likely to be always imperfect and dependent. But with all this 
eare and ec<momy, the time which it is important to consecrate 
to repose, especially with those whose bodies are not completely 
fonaed, is sufficient to give that intellectual and moral education 
which is necessary. The hours thus spent will not be lost : 
tiie pnpil wiU be proportionally more vigorous, more cheeifnl, 
more thoughtfol In his labours, and therefore more successfol j 
and the acquisitions thus made, are not less necessary than those 
which be gains in labour. ** The vigour, the dexterity of the 
band, are but an animal, a dead force. It is only intelligence 
whieh can direct them rationally towards an object. It is only 
intelligence, well developed, which can discover the best object." 
It does not interfere with the rest which the pupil needs. Ab« 
Sdate idleness is not necessary to refresh the bodies of children: 
It can scarcely exist ; or if it does, it produces that ennui which 
is,more painfU than fhtigne : it often leads to evil thoughts and 
dangerous conversations. It is enough to change the occu- 
pation. In effect, the pupils look npon study as their relax* 
ation : they engage in it with an interest something like that 
which belongs to the play of other children. Seldom have I 
seen oooasion even for a reproof on account of inattention; 
seldom those sallies of childish versatility so common at school: 
and aU this with the most gentle paternal didpline ; for no 
other is firand necessary. In order to ensure the complete suc- 
cess and harmony of this part of the system, it is also of great 
importance that the coarse of instruction and education should 
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commence at an early age, and continae until twenty. In this 
Case two hours daily are sufficient : if the period is shortened, 
the time must be increased. During the winter, three to four 
hours are devoted to instruction and religious exercises in the 
school of WehrlL During harvest, the course of instruction 
is often entirely interrupted. 

LETTER XXXli. 

INTELLECTVAI^ EDUCATION* — ELEMENTS OF FORM, MAONITUDEv 

AND NUMBER — OBSERVATION AND ATTENTION. NATURAL 

HISTORY. — MORAL EFFECTS OF THESE PURSUITS. READING 

AND WRITING. DELINEATION. — USE OF THE EYE. GEO- 
METRY AND ARITHMETIC. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. GYM- 
NASTIC SPORTS. — MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. — 
MUSIC. 

My dear Friend, — The great prindpUa of education admit of 
much less variation, according to the rank and circumstances of 
individuals, than is generally supposed : yet, in their application, 
there must of course be some diversity. The intellectual edu- 
cation of the pupils designed for a life of manual labour must 
of course be different firom that of the child who is destined to a 
profession. 

The elementary exercises relative to form, magnitude, and 
number are not less necessary to them than to the more &• 
voured. Indeed this knowledge is called into more finequent 
practical exercise ; as they are constantly called upon to operate 
with matter, to estimate and divide distance, to lay out their 
gardens and fields in suitable fimns. The principle of con« 
necting instruction with action is peculiarly important for this 
class of pupils. 

They must especially be taught to observe accurately the 
natural objects which surround them, and the cirde ofobtenniikm 
should form the limit to their study of natural history. They 
are made acquainted with the soils and minerals which are most 
common, and with the Tarious species of grain, and vegetables, 
and grass; they are taught to distinguish the wild plants 
Ifhich they meet in the fields, into nsefhl and noxious, and to 
know the modes of employing the one, and of destroying the 
other. The general action of air, light, heat, rain, and manures 
of various kinds upon plants, is also connected with this. The 
various classes of insects are pointed out to them in the same 
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manner; the stmctnre of animals and the human body is 
explained to them by means of skeletons; they are accus- 
tomed to bring to their instructors such objects as strike their 
attention ; and occasionaUy lessons are given in a little excur- 
sion made by the teacher with his pupils. 

In addition to the obyious importance of this knowledge in 
itself, it contributes materially to the moral end proposed, of 
exciting an interest in their employment All the objects they 
meet with are thus associated with a circle of interesting facts, 
and fomish them materials for recollection and amusement: 
they present them subjects for examination and observation, in 
order to verify the accounts tb^y have heard ; in short, it ani- 
mates every scene of their labours, and leads them to useful 
reflection, in place of presenting them a mere mass of dead 
materials, which only remind them of past labours, and call 
them to future trials. Their fundamental ideas of geography 
are obtained in the course of their observation : their attention 
is cheifly confined to their native country, and only general 
ideas are given of other countries : they are thus taught and 
habituated to examine all that passes before them ; they must 
obviously be furnished with the means of acquiring the ideas of 
others from books, and of communicating what they have ob- 
lerved. To acquire the art of expressing our ideas is the best 
mode of attaining completely the first object: they should 
also be habituated to describe with correctness and care, that 
they may be led to record to some extent their own experience 
and observations. The general remarks and methods in refer- 
ence to language are equally applicable here ; but they are of 
course confined to their mother tongue, or rather to the high 
German : they have constant exercises, both oral and written, 
and obtain considerable facility in both. In this respect, a 
Swiss peasant has great difficulties to encounter, fVom the fact 
that the language he speaks is a peculiar dialect of the German, 
differing f^m it, not only in a multitude of individual words, 
but in the forms and idioms. In teaching pupils to read, the 
methods of Olivier and Pestalozzi are followed: the letters 
ttre indicated by their sounds, and not their names ; and words 
are thus spelled. Constant exercises in the variation and com- 
Innation of words are employed, both oral and in writing. 

But the means of deacriptUm are incomplete, unless they are 
00 Ihr acquainted with the elements of geometry and design as 
to be able to d^ineate the objects they see. Used in this 
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manner, as a mechanical, and not as a fine art, it u a m- 
cesscuy supplement to writing m an ordinary education. It is 
difficolt wiUioat it to have a ^tinct conception of instmmeBts 
and their parts ; and it is therefore necessary to those who use* 
as well as to those who make and repair them, in order to com- 
municate ideas intellij^bly, and execute them correctly. It 
also aids in forming the eye to the habit of measuring and 
estimating correctly distances and quantities, and to p rese r v e 
accuracy and order in the arrangement of fields, plantatioiis, 
drains, and in other agricultural labour. In all thfe aits of the 
joiner, mason, &c the importance of geometry is obyioualy 
very great, and it is singular that it should be overlooked. 

The height of a tree, and its cubical contents, or the dimea- 
sions of a stack of gndn, can only be decided in this way. 
In this view, geometry is an acquisition of absolute necessity 
to the farmer who wishes to carry on his business with cer- 
tainty and readiness. It also serves as an important aid in 
forming the hand-writing — an art mechanical, indeed, but of no 
small importance in deciding the station and success of persons 
of their class, and always a valuable reconunendation. 

In connection with this topic, it needs no proof that the 
pupils of an agricultural school should be qualified to perform 
every calculation of geometry and arithmetic which the opera- 
tions of agriculture, or the concerns of the fomily require, in the 
division of fields, the estimation of crops, the arrangement of 
accounts, &c'. It is thus only that they can act independentiy 
of others, or avoid the errors and fiulures into which loose 
estimates generally lead in a greater or less degree ; and ascer- 
tain with certainty whether their labours are leading to profit 
or loss ; and it is the only means by which we can hope to pre- 
pare them to act in those stations for which their agricultural 
knowledge and character might qualify them. Mental calcu- 
lation is obviously of peculiar importance to those who are 
destined to a life of labour. In these branches, the admirable 
methods devised by Pestalozzi, and improved by some of his 
pupils, are constantly employed : the exercises are mnltifdied 
and varied to the utmost, and produce a readiness and skill 
which puts to shame the slow operations of those who hanre 
been accustomed only to mechanical and written exeroiaea. 

The mathematical studies are very usefbl in formiDg the 
habit of close attention and judgment But the judgaftent 
must be still farther exercised by the observation of men, not 
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6b\j as presented in retl life, bot in history. The coarse of 
Biblical history is precisely Ihe same with these pupils as with 
those of the literary institution. In reference to the more 
limited sphere of action m which they are destined to more, and 
the eomparatively short time which they can devote to stndy, 
their attention to this subject is limited to the history of Swit- 
zerland, and to the narratives written for youth which abound 
in the German : they are taught to form their estimate of men 
chiefly ftom the scenes of real life, which may thus be made a 
perpetual source of valuable knowledge. 

In reference to physical education, it is obvious that the same 
care is necessary in regard to cleanliness, purity of air, and 
wholesomeness of diet, as with regard to the rich. Their fVituio 
destination requires that they should be exposed to greater bo- 
dily hardship, and their appearance and habitual state show that 
they are thus exempted from that series of little indispositions 
which are so common among the pupils of the superior class. 

Their labours serve, to a great extent, in place of gymnaatic 
exercises. Still these are used occasionally, as a means of pro* 
dncing activity, as well as vigour, and at those seasons when 
their employments are not sufficiently active ; and it is Ibund 
advisable and agreeable, that after the ordinary labours of the 
day, the pupils should not only be indulged, but encouraged in 
active sports. They eren serve to relax and refresh limbs, 
which are often confined to one species of action. 

The principles of moral and religious education admit of no 
variation on account of rank, except that necessity often 
supplies the place of discipline, and renders superfluous many 
of those means which are employed to occupy moments of 
leisure. Among these, however, music cannot be excluded. 
As a means of cultivating a devotional spirit, and uniting in the 
solemnities of public worship, every one influenced by Christian 
principle must admit the importance of sacred music. But it 
has otiier important uses. There are periods of exhaustion in 
the life of every man, there must be hours of repose and re- 
lazadoD, in which the mind has need of some innocent amuse- 
ment to prevent improper thoughts, and this necessity is greater 
ID proportion as it is less cultivated. At such periods, as we 
have elsewhere observed, the influence of the popular vocal 
Bivsie of Switzerland is invaluable ; and no single acquisition, 
besides religious truth, will probably have so happy an effect on 
tlie moral character of the labouring man. 
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A number of commiMionen who ▼isited the ettablishment, 
obfierred that they, like most other ttrani^rB, ooald not hear 
the music of these pupils without the deepest emotion. The 
greater part of them know by heart a hundred religious and 
popular hymns. Wehrli himself observes, that he has uniformly 
found that in proportion as vocal musie was improved, a kind 
and devotional spirit was promoted. 



LETTER XXXIII. 

COHBINATION OF INSTTTITTIONS AT HOFWTL. — MARKET FOB 
rRODUCE. E XHIBI T IO N TO THE WEALTHY OF AK ISC- 
PROVED SYSTEM OF AORZCTTLTURE. — EXAMPLE OF PATIENT 

• LABOUR. — RESPECT FOR THE POOR INSPIRED IN THE RICH. 
— MEANS OF HEALTH FURNISHED. — AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
FURNISHES EDUCATORS. — ADVANTAGES TO THE LABOURING 
PUPILS OF APPARATUS AND INSTRUCTION. — LEADS TO ▲ 
MORE CORRECT ESTIMATE OF WEALTH AND LUXURY. 

My dear Friend, — That is the most simple machine which 
accomplishes the mott ta^porftuU objectt with the least complica- 
tion of parts ; and not merely that which consists of a sinjde 
wheel and axis, or those whose scanty and ill-wrought materiala 
would rather entitle them to the appellation of rude. 

The combinaiion of instUuHona which Hofwyl presents, has 
sometimes been oljected to ; but so ikr as I could judge, they 
exert the happiest influence upon each other. 

It is obvious that the ready market afforded to the produce 
of the farm, gives a security and facility to the sale which 
render it much more advantageous, and admit more efforts 
at improvement, consistently with prudence. On the other 
hand, the number of labourers at the command of the proprietor, 
and accustomed to his views, enables him to accomplish many 
plans which would otherwise be impracticable. 

The continual exhibition of the most improved systems of 
agriculture presented to the pupils, awakens their attention to 
this important subject, and renders them so fkmiiiar with habits 
of order and neatness, that their minds are gradually formed in 
this respect. To those who are destined to become proprietors* 
as many of them are, or to those who have the taste and the 
capacity to attempt to introduce improvements in agriculture, 
the opportunity thus afforded of observing a system to which 
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the attention of all Earope has been directed, is inestimable. 
All -will be led to appreciate more highly this primitive, this 
salntarf occupation, and to lose that prqodice which too often 
exists against it. 

The pupils of the Agricultural School present a continual 
example of patient, perseyering, industry, combined with a high 
degree of cheerfulness, whicb produces a conviction of the con- 
nection of these things which no theoretical instruction could 
inspire : the pupils of the High School learn by approximation 
to the chUdren of the poor, that they are by no means deserv- 
ing of the contempt they are too apt to feel. The honourable 
character of industry in every condition of life is felt : they find 
them often exhibiting superior intelligence, as well as superior 
worth, to their companions of the higher classes, or even to them- 
selves, and possessing more real enjoyment : they acquire the 
habit of separating those ideas, so long indivisible in their minds, 
of humble food, and lodging, and clothing, with misery, and of 
inferior rank with contempt ; and discover that enjoyment and 
respectabilty belong not to the exterior circumstances, but to 
the character of the individual. 

The farm also presents the best occasions for invigorating 
feeble constitutions, for restoring those who may occasionally 
be injured by excessive application, or too rapid growth, and 
for giving a wholesome discipline to those who need to be 
brought to habits of industry by means of bodily labour. 

The Agricultural School serves also as a nursery of guardians 
and educators for the younger pupils of the wealthy class. 
Felleuberg has seldom found persons accustomed to the ease of 
wealth, or to the luxuries of intellectual pursuits, who could 
devote that constant, unwearied attention, fron? morning to 
night, who could exercise that patience with thr minutioe of 
duty, or with the faults of children, which such a station 
demands. On the other hand, to the pupils of the Agricultural 
School, accostomed to constant labour, it is a species of re- 
laxation, a station involving something of luxury. This school 
serves also as a norsery for workmen for the fsLrm and work- 
shops of Hofwyl, and it will contribute materially to the per- 
fection of the Institution, when all those who are connected with 
it shall have been ^rmed agreeably to the principles of edu- 
cation here developed. The pupils of the Agricultural School 
gain also essentially by this arrangement, and especially those 
of them who are destined to be instructors : they are within 

a 
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reach of means c^ iD8tnietioii« in the profeflson and apparatus of 
the scientifie institutions, which it would he impossible other- 
wise to afford them: they haye at the same time a more 
extensive circle of obserration, and become acquainted with aU 
portions of the society of which they are to be members. In 
accordance with the general rule, ftcts abundantly prove that 
extended knowledge renders them more contented with thdr 
own situation. So long as they saw the wealthy classes only at 
a distance, and were dassled by the splendour and luxury 
which surrounded them, they were disposed to envy them as a 
sort of superior beings, and their circumstances as a species of 
paradise. A nearer approach undeceives them: they find 
them often inferior to themselves in bodily vigour and mental 
capacity, and therefore deprived of many pleasures derived 
ftom these sources ; they perceive that the superior privileges 
for improvement which they above all envy them, are often 
lost from the indolence and pride which their station inspires ; 
and that, with all these, they are often less respectable than 
their poorer companions: they see that they are oftener im- 
patient, unhappy, and diseased, in the midst of the exterior 
comforts and means of enjoyment they possess. It is even 
found that occasional entertainments, in which they are allowed 
to partake the same indulgences, teach them to return to their 
homely fiure with double relish. Wehrli assured me that these 
circumstances have, in ftot, this influence ; and that, contrary to 
the common expectations of a stranger, the neighbourhood of 
the institution of the rich is a means of rendering those 
content who were inclined to repine at their lot, and to desire a 
change. 

At the same time that they become accustomed to living in 
view of splendour and luxury, without desiring or hoping to 
partake them, they learn to recognise the Inferiority of their 
rank without being degraded by it; while the pupils of the 
higher classes acquire by this connection the habit of treating 
their inferiors with kindness and deference. 

I mention all these circumstances in order to give yon a 
complete idea of Hofwyl, although many of them are not ap- 
plicable to the United States: still they will show us that 
there is not the danger which is usually apprehended in placing 
in^the same institution those whose dress and circumstancea 
necessarily distinguish them. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

SCBOOL FOB TBB POOR OIKL0. — DESION OF THB BCHOOJL FOK 

OIBIA INTEII.BCTUAL EDUCATION. — LANGUAOB. — ABTTH- 

METIC BLB1I£NT8 OP FORM. — NATURAL BISTORT. «- 

SINGINO. — MORAL EDUCATION. — DOMESTIC AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. — DOMESTIC OCCUPATIONS AND AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURS. — DIVISION OF THE DAT. — CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

My dear Friend, — I have described to you in preyious 
letters the general system of edocation adopted at HofWyl, and 
the yarions branches of this establishment, with the exception 
of one — the School for Girls. Thb is fhr from being the least 
interesting and important, although, as every thing connected 
with the female sex should be, it is least obvious to the 
stranger. 

It is in effect a branch of the Agricultural School, designed 
to train females for domestic occupation, in the same station in 
life. The pupils are lodged and instructed in a building erected 
for the purpose in the garden of the Mansion-house : their 
education is conducted by the eldest daughter of Fellenberg, 
who with praiseworthy devoteduess has taken up her residence 
nnder the same roof with her humble but interesting charge. 
This school contains flrom twenty to thirty girls, of all ages, 
ft*om five years upwards. Like the boys of Wehrli, they are 
children of the labouring classes, taken often from the highways 
and hedges. The same principles of education, the same 
methods of instruction, are adopted as in the other branches of 
the Institution, modified of course in their application by the 
sex and destination of the pupiL 

With regard to intellectual education, the girls are taught, as 
their first task, to read, speak, and write their own language 
correctly. In this, the truly simple methods of Pestaloszi are 
adopted. The pupils are required to express their ideas cor- 
rectly in simple sentences, to write these sentences, and, when 
written, to read them: the length and complexity of the 
phrases are increased, until they are able to write original 
phrases, and to express their ideas in a continued letter or 
narradve. 

Arithmetic is considered necessary to females, as well as to 
males, and they are especially made familiar with mental cal- 
culstion : the most advanced proceed as fhr as Proportion. 
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The elements of form and linear drawing are taught to sach 
an extent as is necessary to give a oorrect eye in the ordinary 
tasks of domestic life, and especially in catting oat and making 
articles of clothing. The papils employ their knowledge of 
this kind in calcalating the quantity of cloth necessary for a 
garment, and the best mode of catting it and giving it the 
appropriate form. It was designed and is found to famish a 
standard and rule of correctness, in place of that indefinite and 
uncertain tact (or knacky as it is sometimes termed,) at such 
occupations, which, however valuable, is not possessed by all ; 
and if it do not lead to so rapid or so successful efforts in the 
less adroit, will at least prevent serious errors, and promote 
economy. 

The pupils are also made ^miliar with the useful and 
noxious plants and animals of the country, in the same manner 
and for the same purpose as in the school for boys. It has 
seemed to me more and more a matter of surprise and regret 
that our children should be earlier made acquainted with the 
curious plants of other regions than with the useful and poison- 
ous ones which fall continually in their way : . and surely no 
kind of knowledge is more Important in the domestic economy 
of a farm. 

Singing is also taught in the evenings, not only for the same 
reasons as to the other sex, to soften the character, to elevate 
the taste above low and base employments or amusements, and 
to furnish an innocent recreation, but as a means of occupying 
the mind usefully and agreeably in the many hours of confine- 
ment and manual employment to which females are destined, 
and to prepare them, if they are called to be wives and mothers, 
to cheer their companions, and amuse and instruct their children, 
with the popular music to which I have formerly alluded. 

The principles and methods of moral education are sub- 
stantially the same as in the school of Wehrli, and need not be 
repeated. The manners and morals of the pupils are super- 
intended by Miss Fellenberg, aided by a person who attends to 
all the details. The religious instruction and devotional ex- 
ercises of the children are conducted by Miss Fellenberg, 
assisted at two or three lessons weekly by the chaplain of the 
Institution. Like Wehrli, she watches over the character and 
conduct of every individual, and endeavours to train the eider 
to perform the duties and feel the responsibilities to the younger 
to which they may be called in after life. Some of the most 
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promimng receive particular instruction, designed to prepare 
them to become teachers of village or infant schools. 

The principfd pecoliarity of this branch of Hofvryl is in the 
domestic education of the pupils. All the domestic duties of 
the school — cooking, cleaning, washing, &c. — are performed by 
the pupils themselves. These are so distributed, according to 
the age and strength of the pupils, and are so frequently changed, 
that each one is made familiar with all the various branches of 
household economy as early as they are capable of the task. 
Care is also taken that each one shall have some responsibility 
— some particular sphere of duty. A pupil who is too young 
for any other occupation, may hare such a little task assigned 
as the keeping a single spot of the yard clear ; or collecting all 
the rags and shreds fh)m the floor, separating the woollen fi*om 
the cotton, and the usefhl flrom those only fit for the paper- 
maker ; or taking out and putting up, at the proper time, a single 
article of fhmiture ; and is then required to perform tiiis as 
fkithfully and punctually as if it were of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Spinning, knitting, sewing, and the cutting out and making 
of garments, are regular and daily subjects of instruction ; and 
the pupils are required to perform, so fkr as their numbers and 
capacity admit, all the offices of sisters in making and repairing 
the clothes of the pupils of Wehrli. 

During the mild season they are occupied a part of the day, 
agreeably to the customs of Switzerland, in light agricultural 
labours, such as cultivating the garden of the mansion, gathering 
weeds and stones from the fields, collecting or distributing 
manure, gathering vegetables, gleaning, or assisting in the hay 
harvest: they labour in companies, uner the superintendence 
of a leader, like the boys, but always separated from them. It 
is obvious that these and their domestic occupations constitute 
the iq>propriute physical education of these children ; and Miss 
Fellenberg considers their out-door employments as almost 
indispensable, in giving them a constitution adequate to their 
fhture labours. Hours of relaxation are given to them, as to 
the boys, for active amusements. 

The day is spent as follows : — The girls rise at five o'clock, 
and are occupied till six in cleaning and arranging their persons 
and chambers. Each of the younger pupils has an elder sister 
assigned her, who must act the part of a mother in doing or 
superintending these duties for her. Another hour is occupied 

<l 3 
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in committing to memory hymni or portions of Seripture, or 
odes, ftnd cheerful or moral songs, carefolly selected. A little 
before seven o'clock they break&st, md then receiTe instmetion 
in reading from the more adyanced pupils. At eight, one of th« 
daughters of Fellenberg attends to their instruction in writing ; 
the remainder of the morning during the winter is oecopied in 
knitting, spinning, and sewing, accompanied with exercises in 
langoage, mental calculation, or singing : a few, m their torn, 
assist in the kitchen. In the summer, as I have before stated, 
these occupations are in some measure intermpted or varied 
by agricultural employments. 

At half-past eleven they dine, and are then employed in the 
arrangements of the house, or allowed to relax thonselves until 
one o'clock. From one to two o'clock they receive instruction; 
the remainder of the afternoon is spent like the morning, and 
at six they sup. From seven to eight is occupied by Miss 
Fellenberg in reading the Old and New Testament alternately, 
and in religious instruction and singing, and the pupils retire at 
an early hour. 

It is not a little interesting to see the simplicity of a life of 
labour combined with the intellectnal and moral elevation pro- 
duced by the continual superintendence of a well-edocated and 
refined female, and to witness the practical tendency and moral 
benefit of every branch of instruction and every q>ecie8 of 
oeoupaCioo. Would that this sketch might excite some of the 
many females of elevated and cultivated minds, who feel the 
want of some object in life, to scatter blessings in the same 
manner among the female children of the poor, and the fimulies 
in which these objects of their benevolence may be prepared to 
act as domestics or matrons I 

LETTER XXXV. 

REPORT OF THE COHHISSIOKERS APPOINTED TO EXAMimB THE 
AORIC1TLTURAI. SCHOOL AT HOFWTL. (PCBUSBED AT PARIS, 
1815.) 

In 1813 a commission was appointed for the purpose <tf 
visiting Hofwyl, at the head of which was Mr. Rengger, for- 
merly an officer of the Helvetic republic, and one of the most 
distinguished patriots of Switzerland. The commissioners spent 
six days in examining the Agricultural School in all the details 
of the labours and studies and religions exercises of the pupils, 
fheir food and dress, and accommodations. They lived among 
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the children from monung to night ; and their report Ib ft mere 
statement of the &cta they witnessed. This report, coming 
from men of the first character, and under a high responsibility, 
refers to the statement of Mr. FeUenberg himself as fully 
justified by what they had seen oi the Institution, and presents 
a striking detail of fricts, entirely corresponding to those which 
are found in this work, and which, indeed, are ikmiliar to every 
fiuthftd observer of HofwyL We solicit those who have re- 
garded our statements on this subject, and especially on the 
%fficitncy of mild methods of government^ as partaking more of 
theory than practice, to examine these explicit statements of 
eye-witnesses of the first rank in talents and experience. 

With Wehrli, the excellent instructor of the Agricultural 
School, the commissioners express the highest satisfaction! 
*' From the dawn of the day,** they observe, " he seems to have 
no thought nor time but for his pupils. When he appeared in 
the midst of them, engaged in all their labours and amusements, 
one might almost suppose him to be an elder brother.'* They 
were especially struck with the good order which prevailed in 
an Institution formed and governed like this. It comprised 
twenty-three boys, from the lowest, and often the most vicioas 
frnnilies, frequently abandoned children, and literally taken from 
the highways and hedges, and yet under the influence of a mild 
system of government, living, not merely in peace, but in har- 
mony and affection with one another, and with the teacher. 
The following extracts present their observations as to the 
discipline of the Institution. 

** Punishments," says the report, " are very seldom resorted 
to ; but whenever they are, they prove efficacious. No other 
rewards are bestowed than the satisfaction and approbation 
expressed by their teacher. Every distinction which is calcu- 
lated to flatter the vanity and create envy is banished from the 
Institution. The punishments are — short but severe remon- 
strances, sometimes in private and sometimes in the presence of 
the other children ; exclusion of the delinquent from meals ; 
and, lastly, corporal punishment, which is only admissible in 
cases requiring the most rigorous discipline." 

" In one of the evening exercises, at which we always 
attended, Wehrli, after having given an interesting lecture, 
directed one of the children, without mentioning any name, to 
be on his guard against the repetition of a HbmH which he had 
committed. Immediately all became serious, and preserved the 

Q4 
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Strictest silence } each one appeared to take the reproof home 
to himself. Very often, when they are sensible of having com- 
mitted a fauh, they pass judgment upon themselves, and absent 
themselves from their repast. On such occasions, Wehrii 
directs a small portion of food to be carried to them in an ad- 
joining apartment. Corporal pcmsbments have very seldom 
been necessary, and the cases in which they have been em- 
ployed have uniformly been soon after the commencement of 
the child's residence at Hofwyl. The observations which 
Wehrii has made upon this sulgect in his journal show how 
attentively he has studied the art of education. He remarks as 
follows:" — 

^^ It is not QseM to inflict corpond punishment to a very 
great extent; but it cannot be denied that, when judiciously 
and moderately inflicted, it may be sdvantageous. For those 
more advanced in years, if a paternal admonition proves 
ineflPectnal, a severe remonstrance in private, or, perhaps, to 
increase th^r mortification, before their comrades, is usually 
sufficient." 

^' In case of employing corporal punishment, it is seldom 
that I inflict it immediately after the fauit has been committed. 
I suspend it until the child has had opportunity for reflection. 
I then endeavour to make him sensible of his fault by reasoning 
adapted to his capacity, and close with saying : * I know of no 
surer way to make you remember what I have so often told 
yon, than to employ the ferule, although I do it with great 
reluctance. You, who have so soon forgotten the iUthful 
warning which I gave you last week, will receive two blows ; 
and when you are tempted to do wrong again, these blows 
will remind you that God sees you, and that he will punish 
you flir more severely, and more certainly, for all your faults." 

" When we make use of this mode of punishment, I can say 
firom experience that the effect is certain ; but he who punishes 
a child while in a passion, and without allowing himself time 
for reflection, commits a great error, and counteracts the 
highest objects of education. Such a teacher appears to his 
pupils in the light of a hard and cruel master. True, they 
strive to avoid, from time to time, the commission of fhults; 
but it is only the fear of chastisement that restrains them ; it is 
not affection for their master, nor the fear of displeasing God, 
nor regard for their own interests, which influences them : 
they remember nothing but the blows. What, then, is gained ? 
Nothing, most assuredly. On the contrary, much is lost; 
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since the respect and affections of the children for their 
teacher are weakened, and thus his inflnence over them is 
diminished. 

"• With the more advanced scholars, I sncceed mnch better 
by mortifying them, and showing them, by mentioning tome 
examples, that the future consequences of their present faults 
will be fearful. Children think more of the fhture than we are 
accustomed to suppose. Deep impressions are often made upon 
their minds bj speaking to them of their prospects in mature 
age ; and what is best of all, they see, by the solicitude which we 
manifest for their future happiness, that we love them, and that 
we wish to benefit them. To this they will not remain indif- 
ferent." 

Some of them are extremely sensitive to commendation and 
to blame, whenever they are distributed among those who mani- 
fest an uncommon deg^ree of application or negligence. This 
usually takes place during the evening exercise. At this hour 
of tranquillity, in which my children are united by the sentiments 
of the heart, it is a source of pleasure to them to hear me ex- 
press my satisfiiction, and acknowledge that they have fulfilled 
their duties. And they are proportionally sad when I have 
cause to reproach them for negligence. He who is so unfor- 
tunate as to deserve this, feels very painfully the necessity of 
retiring to rest without being permitted, like the others, to 
receive the extended hand and the cheerful ** good night " of 
his teacher. We should not, however, appear in the morning 
as if nothing unpleasant had transpired, and meet the child with 
our usual cheerfulness. It is important, oftentimes, to preserve 
this coldness for the space of two or three days, until a reform- 
ation is thoroughly completed. In this way the effect will be- 
come lasting. To appear at the same time offended and pleased, 
will tend to create among the scholars an indifference to all that 
is recommended to them. I erred in this respect when I first 
took charge of George , one of my early pupils. The con- 
sequence was, that when I reprimanded him, or remonstrated 
with him, it appeared at first to produce some effect ; but in a 
very few hours it was forgotten, and the same ikult was again 
committed, as if nothing had been said to him." 

** The result of this course of education and instruction (says 
the reporter) is, that it would be difficult to find, even in the 
best regulated schools, consisting of as many as three-and-twenty 
scholars, an equal degree of decency in speech, decorum in 
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actions, order, obedience, and especially so much mntnal affec- 
tion and kindness. Among all thtiX is interesting in this school, 
this circumstance is most to be admired. Although we have 
been constantly present at the meals, the instructions, and the 
labours of the pupils, we ha^e never heard an improper or in* 
decent word from the lips of one of them. Their manners, and 
indeed their whole deportment, are frank and ingenuous, and still 
perfiectly proper. Their intercourse with their master is marked 
with confidence and affection ; and it is through the influence of 
such feelings, and not of fear, that implicit obedience is secured. 
When in the midst of their most clamorous sports, and loudest 
shouts of gaiety, if the voice of Wehrli is heard, saying : ** It is 
sufficient, my children, let us go ; " the noise and excitement 
instantly cease, and all follow with alacrity and silence. 

*' It sometimes happens that some one of the pupils, not 
having completed his work, is detained from his repast. When 
this occurs, all are eager to preserve for him his portion of food, 
or to carry it to him. It is affecting, when one of the younger 
pupils chances to fledl asleep after supper, to see his neighbour 
gently supporting his head. We once observed one of the elder 
scholars, shake one of the small ones, who was sleeping near 
him, radier too harshly. Wehrli reproved him, and asked him 
if he should like to be awaked in that manner, and at the same 
time requested the child to go and lie down. We were present 
one day when the children were opening the heads of poppies, 
in order to collect the seeds. One of the small ones, inadver- 
tently mixed some of those which had been emptied with those 
that had not. Wehrli reproved them for this negligence, and 
asked, who had conunitted the mistake. They all preserved 
profound silence ; but when Wehrli had retired some distance, 
one of them said to the guilty pupil, * It was you who did it ; 
take care not to do it again/ Wehrli remarked to us, that 
sometime previous to this, having addressed a similar question 
to the assembled pupils, one of them accused his comrade of the 
fault. Scarcely had the words escaped him, when he began to 
weep, and immediately ran to Wehrli, and besought him not to 
punish the accused. If our readers deem these particulars of 
minor importance, we beg them to remember that they convey 
an idea, in the clearest possible manner, of the habitual and diuly 
conduct of the children, and consequently depict their cha* 
racter and manners more clearly than the more striking but 
rare traits." 
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** The constant cheerfulness of the children, even while en« 
gaged in their work, has often been remarked by those who 
visit Hofwyl. Their coontenances prove them to be happy. 
One of the pupils asked his companions if the hours did not pass 
much fiwter at Hofwyl than elsewhere ; and said, for his part, 
they seemed to be half-hoars.'' 

Such are the results of a simple and mild government, based 
upon religuAU principles, and accompanied by regular labours, 
alternated with appropriate instruction, upon Swiss children of 
the lowest class and the most degraded character. Will it be 
less efficient with the children of America ? 

LETTER XXXVL 

SCHOOL COIiONT OF MEYKIRCH. 

The present fidlure of attempts to establish agricultural schools 
on the plan of Hofwyl, led Fellenberg to the belief that the 
difficulty of finding a suitable locality, and persons capable of 
directing it, was greater than he had imagined. He therefore 
resolved to establish a coloi^ of ckddren, under proper super* 
intendence, on a piece of uncultivated land, and leave them to 
earn their own subsistence by their labours ; employing the 
hours necessary for repose from bodily fatigue in giving them 
S|>propriate instruction. He thus hoped to provide for their 
practical and intellectual education with only the capital ne- 
cessary to estabUsh them, and the aid of a low price paid by such 
pupils as might be sent by parents who were not in a state of 
poverty. About fifteen acres are devoted to this colony. In 
the climate of Berne (which is for ft^m being favourable) this 
is deemed sufficient, in connection with the various branches 
<xf industry which will be introduced, to support a school of 
thirty pupils. This he considers as the extent to which such an 
establishment should be carried. 

It was not until the summer of 1827, after seven years* per- 
severance in seeking a suitable place and proper teachers, that 
he succeeded in beginning the establishment It was opened 
with six pupils. The boys who formed the colony were de* 
tached firom the school of Hofwyl, and established, like Robinson 
Crusoe on his island, on the side of a mountain, finvonrably ex- 
posed, but poorly cultivated. Hofwyl serves, in place of the 
ship of Robinson, in furnishing them supplies, until they are 
able to provide for their own wants. They fonnd nothing on 
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this mountain bat a shed, irluch senred as the noelens of the 
house they were to build for them selves. The plan and mate- 
rials of this building were prepared beforehand $ yet their labours 
in its ooBstraction attached them to it as their own work. 

It was at the moment in which they were oocapied with the 
completion of this building that I first visited the colony. 
There were traces of those imperfections which attend fint 
tfforUy and which, in needing to be corrected, serve as a lesson 
of experience and patience. They were engaged in extending 
the wings of their building for the accommodation of their 
animals, in digging a cellar, or rather a basement story, which 
would provide room for their dairy and vegetables during the 
winter, and also for one or two looms, as means of employing 
their hours of leisure : their common bed, for the time, was a 
large space filled with straw, and covered with an immense 
sheet, on which they reposed side by side ; their food consisted 
almost exclusively of potatoes, with the milk of their cow, and 
bread sent from Hofwyl ; their dining-room was furnished 
with slates and books, which indicated that it served also as 
their school-room. Two or three hours in a day were devoted 
to instruction. A pupil of Wehrli watched continually over 
their moral conduct ; and an improved system of agriculture, 
which they are required to bring into operation upon uncultivated 
land, served as a coarse of practical education. It was delightftil 
to see, in the midst of this solitude and comparitive privation, 
the cheerfulness and activity which pervaded the whole mass of 
the pupils, as well as the spirit of fraternal kindness which 
seemed to reign toward each other, and toward their leader. 
At a second visits in 1839, 1 found their house completed, with a 
convenient kitchen, cellar, ^airy, and weaving-room, in the 
basement story ; and^ their bed-room furnished with separate 
beda. 

During the year preceding, they had, with the aid of a work- 
man, pierced a passage through a soft sand rock, five feet m 
height, and 280 feet in length, into the mountain, to procure 
water. They had raised a terrace, fifteen feet wide, to serve as 
a road, and prevent the ground frt)m washing ; and another, 
twenty foet square, and six feet high at the extremity, as a 
garden spot, in front of the house. In addition to this, a spot 
of several acres, covered with wood four years before, was now 
perfectly cleared, even fr^m stumps, and under fine cultivation, 
chiefly in potatoes. The tillage of this ground, with their 
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washing, cooking, sewing, and weaving, occnpied their iahouring 
hours, and four hours daily, on the average, were devoted to 
instruction : they attended puhlic worship, in a village at the 
foot of the mountain, and occasionally at HofwyL 

Their stock consisted of a hive of bees ; two cows, one of which 
was presented by Capo d'Istria, now president of Oreece ; two 
goats, and two swine, which arrived at midnight without any 
message, but were supposed to be a present fVom the philan- 
thropic naturalist Bonafoux, who had just before visited them. 
Their food consisted of potatoes, carrots, clotted or curdled 
milk, and soup made with butter or pork : they had a supply 
of potatoes, milk, and butter, flrom their own stores : they had 
not yet sufficient grass for their cow ; and were also dependent 
on Hofwyl for bread, and oil for lights. In return, they had 
sent thither, during the year, a calf^ a kid, three pieces of linen 
of twenty or thirty yards each, and a quantity of wood. In 
order to establish this school, Fellenburg had expended about 
700 dollars in addition to the purchase-money of the land. The 
latter has been paid in part by wood cut from it ; and the value 
of the spot, in its actual state, far exceeds the expenses incurred. 
It is well worthy of consideration whether such an establishment 
would not serve best as a moral hospital for those unhappy 
youths who are often sent in despair on board ships, or into 
military establishments, as the only means of subduing their 
habits of vice. The isolated situation, the necessary absence 
of external temptation, combined with a mild but strict disci- 
pline, would exert an influence far more fiivourable to reform- 
ation than the corrupting atmosphere of a ship or a camp. 
I could wish, however, to see it under the direction of parenU, 
that the softening influence of ihefamify state might be added 
to the subduing power of other means. 

In regard to this establishment, Fellenberg, in a communi- 
cation addressed to the friends of education, of which the editor 
recently received a copy, remarks as follows : *' It is particularly 
in the labours of the field that Divine Providence appears to 
have assigned the resources necessary for the education of poor 
children. But the objects of real philanthropy will be fully at- 
tained only in proportion as we can give our pupils the satis- 
faction of feeling that they are contributing to the good of 
others, while they are labouring fbr themselves. This object is 
especially secured in the colony of Meykirch. In forming 
for themselves an asylum under the Divine protection, the pupils 
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also provide, in proportion to the sucoeM of their efforts, for the 
welfare of their oompanions in poverty and ignorance, by making 
room for the reception of others, and especially by establishing 
the practicability, and leading to the formation of similar insti- 
tations. Their success and their enjoyment, vonld of coarse 
be increased by the addition of assistants thus obtained. I 
ought not to suppress the fact here, that my young colonists 
pray morning and evening that God will encourage others at 
some ftiture days, by the example of their colony, to lead the 
vast number <^ children neglected and corrupted to temporal 
and eternal salvation by the same course which they are pur- 
suing. When we told diem of the danger to which the children 
of the Greeks were exposed, of dying in fiunine and nakedness, 
or of being plunged into slavery, apostasy, and every species of 
debasement, they were anxious to send them at once all they 
had to dispose of; and prayed that God would grant these un- 
fortunate children the same privileges which they enjoyed." 
" This school is one which may be imitated wherever there is 
land well exposed, and well cultivated, under the direction of a 
beneficent proprietor, whose philanthropy is so far enlightened 
that he is not satisfied to repose in the illusions of inactive good 
will, nor yet to do good imperfectly. The most essential point 
is to procure instructors whose character is thoraughfy proved. 
Any others might abuse the power entrusted to them." ** In 
one respect such an establishment has peculiar advantages. 
The pupils of a school like Hotwjl do not distinguish the 
results of their own efforts, amidst the mass of labours which is 
produced in common with others. The colony of Meykirch is 
essentially different in this respect : all that appears is the re- 
sult of the labours of the pupil, unassisted except by the Divine 
blessing. In seeing these, industry and the love of labour find 
increasing encouragement from day to day. The irregular, un- 
connected character of thought and feeling which belongs to 
childhood assumes more consistency and maturity. Those who 
have been pupils in Hofwyl itself are strengthened in their con- 
fidence in the blessing of Providence upon their efforts, and be- 
come more obedient to the guides assigned them." 

In reference tc the apparent hardship of such an institution, 
he observes : " Let us not deceive ourselves concerning the 
wants of infancy, and the most important objects of education. 
// is not in reducing too much the difficultiefi of life, that we can 
secure the success and happiness of our youth : it is in teaching 
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them to overcome theee difficulties with ckeerfidnesa, that we ahaU 
beet succeed in rendering them happy: thej must, above all 
things, be taught to goyem their propensities, to subdue their 
passions. Nothing is better calculated for this object than to 
leave them to struggle with nature in its uncultivated state, pro- 
vided it be done under the direction of a guide sufficiently en- 
lightened and benevolent to direct them properly, and to moderate 
their efforts when they become excessive ; a point not less im- 
portant than that of overcoming the propensities to indolence 
and disorder. I cannot discover any means, generally applicable 
to the neglected and ignorant, so efficacious in leading to that 
great CTangelical reformation which should be the object of all 
our most anxious wishes and strenuous efforts." 

Sketch of the Normal Course of Instruction tU Hojwyl 

in 1834. 

In a former article we described the general objects of 
occasional courses of instruction for teachers: we also gave 
an account of the efforts of Fellenberg for the Improvement of 
schools in Switzerland by this means, and of the principal topics 
of instruction. We were led to this by the hope that such an 
example might induce some of the friends of education to 
attempt similar courses in our own country $ and if we should 
succeed, we are persuaded that they will be gratified to learn 
additional particulars concerning the plan adopted. The first 
object was to ascertain, by A*ee conversation or examination, 
the intellectual condition of the teachers, and to arrange them 
in classes, and provide means of instruction adapted to their 
wants : they were connected in such a manner that the better 
informed might assist those who were less familiar with the 
subject, and that they might enjoy the advantages of mutual as 
weU as general instruction. 

HThe day was opened and closed with religious exercises, in 
which they were led particularly to consider the duties of their 
office. Eight hours were assigned to instruction; the evening 
was devoted to free conversation on the state of the schools and 
their wants, and the subjects presented in the day; and the 
teachers had the opportunity of asking general questions, or 
presenting topics for discussion. Daily lessons were given in 
language, arithmetic, natural history, and vocal music ; three 
lessons weekly in religion, and the same number in geometry 
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and drawing ; and two in geography ; and two in anthrcpology, 
or the description of the human hody and mind. Two or three 
hoars daily were specially devoted to repetitions, or the copying 
of notes. The mode of instruction was adapted to the topic : 
sometimes it consisted merely in the ezhihition of the subject, 
or of the methods of instruction ; but it was accompanied as 
often as possible by questions to the teachers, and by practical 
illustrations, ehher by forming a class among the teachers, or 
calling in the pupils of the Agricultural School. The object of 
this course was to give general views of some important topics ; 
to improve and inform the minds of the teachers themselves ; 
and especially to give them a complete view of the methods of 
teaching. We add an account of the principal courses : — 

7^ Matanud LoMguage^ or Grammar, — The course of in- 
struction in the mother tongue occupied one hour daily of the 
course, as being the basis of instruction in all other branches. 
Clear and precise ideas of the meaning and connection of words, 
and of the proper mode of expressing our ideas, are not less 
indispensable to successful study than to the business of life. 
But the study of language was also presented as an efficient 
means of exciting and developing the powers of the mind; 
because it should always be connected with the observation of 
the things to be described, or reflection on the ideas to be ex- 
pressed. ^ In short, if properly taught, every step in this study 
is a practical exercise in logic Instruction in the mother 
tongue ought to commence with exercises in speaking, the ma- 
terials for which should be derived trom the objects immediately 
surrounding the child, or most familiar to him ; and are always 
connected with the exercise of the senses in distinguishing 
Ibrm, colour, size, weight, sound, feeling, and taste. It was also 
urged that the speaking, writing, and reading of the native lan- 
guage should go on together, in alternate exercises, as a part of 
one course of instruction ; and not divided, as they often are. 
A plan of instruction was described extending through the 
whole period allotted to school education. The subject was 
divided into portions corresponding to our division of etymology 
and syntax; the first involving simply words and their vari- 
ations, and the second their connection in sentences. The 
teachers were advised to present both in such a manner that the 
pupil could not escape with mere mechanical habits ; that he 
should be compelled to exercise thought and judgment in regard 
to the meaning and variations of individual words and their 
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modes of combinatioD. The last was especially recommended 
as the best means of shoving the meaning as well as the use of 
individual words: in short, the methods advised and adopted 
present the most striking contrast with the mechanical exercises 
and the parrot-like acquisitions of pupils in grammar in 
English and American schools. 

The more important principles were dictated and written 
down by the teachers ; and questions were asked and answered 
in illustration. Written exercises on the various points pre- 
sented, were also prepared and corrected, as fiu> as the time would 
allow. 

Edigkus Instruction, ~- The coarse of instruction in religion 
embraced, 1. Biblical history of the Old and New Testament ; 
2. History of the Christian religion ; 3. Principles and precepts 
of Christianity ; 4. A brief exposition of the best manner of 
giving religions or catechetic instruction. The design of this 
coarse was two-fold : — 

1. To give to the teacher himself clear views of the sacred 
truths and solemn duties of religion ; to enlighten his mind ; 
to strengthen him in the resolute, persevering performance of 
his duties ; to enlarge and ennoble his feelings ; and to implant 
in his heart an unchangeable, cheering hope, which should 
sustain him in the changes and trials incident to his laborious 
calling. 

2. To render him an able teacher of religion, so fkr as it falls 
within the sphere of the common school; and to prepare him, by 
precept and example, to make his pupils acquainted with the 
truths of the Bible, and the duties it imposes, and to educate 
them as disciples of Christ. 

Both these objects were kept in yiew, and each more or less 
attended to, according to the nature of the subject and the 
knowledge of the auditors. 

BihUcal History, — As the history of the Bible was already 
familiar to the audience, this subject was treated principaUy in 
leierence to the method of teaching. After a general chrono- 
logical review of the principal events of the history, and its 
connection with that of other nations, the experienced teacher 
of a common school to whom this part of the course was en- 
trusted, examined the various methods of Biblical instruction 
adopted in the canton of Berne. He warned his hearers against 
many of those methods, some of which reduce this part of 
instruction to a mechanical exercise of memory, that destroys 
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Its spirit ; while others neglect the great object, and employ k 
merely as a means of instmction in language. He recom- 
mended — 1. That the teacher should relate each portion of the 
history in language as much biblical and child-like as possible, 
and call upon the children to repeat the narration. 

2. That he should require them to select the principal and 
subordinate circumstances, and combine them in their regular 
order and connection. 

3. That he should lead them to draw the conclusions and 
make the reflecdons which the history may suggest, under his 
direction and with his assistance ; but that he should carefully 
guard against the error of attempting to derive too many lessons 
of a different nature from a single history, for this only enfeebles 
the influence of the great principle involved, and distracts the 
mind and the feelings with too great a variety of subjects. In 
order to illustrate more completely the methods proposed, a 
class of children from the Agricultural School was generally 
brought in, and exercised in the manner proposed. 

History of the Christian Rdigicn. — The great oljects of this 
course were, to awaken a deeper and more general interest in 
the Christian religion, and to strengthen their fiiith in its 
irresistible power, by showing them how light and truth have 
ever gained the victory amidst all the oppression and persecu-* 
lion they have endured. 

The progress of light was traced; the earnest and useless 
groping after truth described, which preceded the coming of 
the Saviour, and was only satisfied by his instructions. The 
political and civil condition of the world at the Christian era, 
and the influence which Christianity has had in changing or 
modifying it, by the mutual and undistinguishing benevolence 
it requires between individuals and nations, and the equal rights 
which it thus establishes, was made the subject of particular 
attention. But the attention of the pupils was principally 
directed to the internal condition of the Christian church in the 
first three centuries, while it remained comparatively pure: 
they were pointed to the influence of Christian feelings and a 
Christian life in the fiunily, the community, and the state ; to 
the invincible power of that fkith, and that love to the Saviour 
and to one another, which triumphed over ridicule and suffering, 
and martyrdom itself, in its most horrid forms. The errors in 
principle and practice of this early period were also exhibited, 
with their sad consequences ; and the effects of the various 
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extremes to wMoh they led — of alayish formality or lawless 
licentioiisness *, of intolerance and of hypocrisy ; of saperstitios 
and fimaticiBm ; of ecclesiastical despotism, and of anarchy — were 
presented in such a light as to point out the dangers to which 
we are still exposed. The time did not allow the extension of 
the course to later periods of history. 

PrmcipUa and PrtcepU of Christianity. — The religions in- 
stmctor observes, that he endeavoured to present this part of 
bis suligect in its biblical form, and to show his pupils the 
inexhaustible richness of Divine wisdom exhibited in the Scrip- 
tures, to which reason, when duly enlightened as to its proper 
sphere, will come as a pupU, and not as a teacher. This 
revelation, he remarked, made in the language of men, should 
be the rule by which the exhibitions of the Deity, in nature, and 
providence, and the mind of man, must be judged. On the other 
hand, he presented the leading doctrines contiuned in the 
formularies of the Swiss churches, but still as subordinate to 
the biblical exhibition of truth with which the teacher in 
Switzerland is chiefly concerned. The first subjects of instruc- 
tion were the general nature of religion, the peculiar character 
of Christianity, and its adaptation to the nature of man, the 
admirable form in which it is presented, and the importance of 
taking the Saviour as a model for the methods of religious 
instruction. The Scriptures were next examined as the sources 
of religious truth, and the principal contents of the various 
books described, with the leading evidences of its historical 
authority, of its inspiration, and of the credibility of the princi-* 
pies it contains. The leading doctrines maintained in the 
national church were then presented, each accompanied with 
the evidence and illustrations afiPorded by the Scriptures, and 
followed by an exhibition of the duties inyolved in it, or founded 
upon it. At the same time, illustrations were derived from 
nature and fh>m the human heart ; and directions were given 
as to the best mode of teaching these truths to the young. 

Methods of Religious Instruction. — The method of giving 
religious instruction was also taken up in a special manner, at 
the conclusion of the course : the first object was to point out 
the manner and order in which the various principles and 
precepts of religion should be presented to the young in corre- 
spondence with the development of their faculties'; and the 
importitnce of preparing their minds to receive the truths, by 
making them familiar with the language, and the objects of 
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intellect and feeling in general, instead of calling upon them to 
pass at once ttom the observation and the langoage of the ma- 
teriai world, to the elevated truths of religion expressed in terms 
entirely new, and which leave so many minds in hopeless con- 
fusion, if not in absolute ignorance of their real nature. The 
distinction of essential and non-essential doctrines was adverted 
to, and general directions given as to the methods of narrating 
and examining. 

Anthropology, or the Study of Man. — This course was in- 
tended to give a general idea of the nature of man, and 
especially of the construction of our bodies, with a view to 
illustrate at once their wonderful mechanism, and to direct to 
the proper mode of employing and treating their various organs. 
The teacher adopted as his leading principles, to exclude as 
much as possible all that has not practical importance, and to 
employ the most simple terms and illustrations which could be 
chosen. The first great division of the course was devoted to 
the structure of the human body : it was opened with a brief 
introduction to natural history, and a comparative view of 
vegetables and animals, and man, and of the several races •f 
men. The elementary materials of the human fhime were then 
described, and the great and wonderful changes they undergo in 
receiving the principle of life, and becoming a part of man. 

The various systems of the human body, the bones, muscles, 
vessels, organs, and nerves were next described, and illustrated 
by a human skeleton and by preparations of animals: the 
'offices of each part were described in connection with its fbrm 
and situation ; thus uniting anatomy aod physiology. At the 
same time, reference was made to the mode of employing 
them ; the common accidents to which they were liable, as dis- 
locations, fractures, &c., and the mode of guarding against them. 
The second portion of the course was devoted to the subject of 
Hygiene, or Dietetics; the proper mode of employing and 
treating the various organs, in order to preserve health and 
strength. It was opened with some views of the nature and 
value of health, and the causes which most frequently undermine 
it The first object of attention was the organs of reproduction, 
their important destination, their delicate nature, and the evil 
consequence of too early excitement or abuse on the rest of 
the system ; with the indications of abuse, and the methods of 
restoration. The nervous system, in its connection with the 
subject, led to the consideration of spiritual life, and its con- 
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nection with the body, through the mediom of the nenres. 
The TarioQS passions and affections vere particularly described, 
with their influence upon the health ; and the rules of education 
derived from this topic Sleeping and waking were then treated 
as phenomena of the nervous system ; and the distinction to be 
observed between children and adults on this subject was pointed 
out. The importance of attending to the structure and use of 
the bed-room and the bed, and even the position in sleep, was 
also adverted ta 

The organs of sense, especially the eye and the ear, were 
minutely described, with the diseases to which they are liable 
from improper use or neglect, or from causes injurious to the 
brain and nervous system in general. The importance of the 
skin and its functions, and of maintaining its cleanliness by 
frequent changes of clothing and bathing ; the necessity and 
methods of useful exercise ; the precautions which ought to be 
employed to secure the purity of the air, especially in schools, 
and to guard against diseases of the organs of respiration, were 
the subjects of particular instruction. The formation and uses 
of the blood, the influence of food, and the circumstances in its 
condition or preparation which render it injurious, the evil 
effects of alcoholic driuks, and the most obvious causes of 
injury to the digestive organs, or of interruption in their frinc- 
tions, were afterwards discussed in a practical manner. The 
course was closed with simple directions as to the treatment 
of injuries produced by sudden accidents, falls, wounds, drown- 
ing, freezing, fits, &c. during the time which must elapse 
before medical 'aid can be procured, or when it is not within 
reach — a species of knowledge for want of which many a life 
has doubtless been lost, and which is peculiarly important to 
one who is entrusted with the care of a large number of young 
persons. Indeed, what more valuable gift could be made to a 
collection of American teachers than such a course of in- 
struction; a course which every well informed physician is 
capable of giving. 

Geograph/, — The course of instruction in geography was 
designed to point out the best methods of teaching fiicts already 
familiar to the audience. Two priujciples were laid down as 
fundamental : — 1. To commence with giving the pupil distinct 
ideas of hill, valley, plain, stream, and lake in his own circle, 
and the characteristics of his own neighbourhood ; and thus to 
become &miliar with the elements, and to proceed fh>m par* 
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tacolar to genenl yiews. 2. That tlie geography of their 
DatiTe country should be made iluniliar to the papila of the 
common school, before they are confosed or attracted by the 
peculiarities and wonders of foreign countries. A coarse of 
instruction was described for the canton of Berne in confonnity 
vritfa these principles, and the necessary references given to the 
authorities from which the teacher should derive his inform- 
ation. As a part of the course, each teacher was required to 
write an account of the place of his residence ; and was taught 
how he should direct his pupils in the observations and inquiries 
necessary for this purpose, and fitted to deyelop the habits of 
quick and accurate perception and patient research. 

HUtory q^ Switzerland. — It was assumed as a principle, that 
history should not be taught as a whole in common schools ; 
because young minds are incapable of understanding the causes 
and connection of events which involve the ideas, and plans, 
and motives of warriors and statesmen. On the other hand, it 
was deemed of great importance to present the leading etfents of 
history to the young, in order to impress the moral lessons which 
they Aimish, and especially those which belong to their own 
country. To the teachers, however, it was considered necessary 
to give a complete view of the history of Switzerland, in order 
to enable them to select and explain better its individual portions. 
It was accordingly narrated, so fkr as the time would admit, 
in several great divisions: the primitive period, the Roman 
period, and the period of transition, introduced the Swiss con- 
federation ; the heroic or warlike period, the period of political 
decline, and the period of revolution (since 1798), embraced 
the history of the confederation. This view of the course will 
be sufficient to show the general principles on which the method 
of instruction in this subject is founded. 

Agriculturt, — A course of lectures on agriculture was given 
to the assembled teachers by Fellenberg himself The audience 
were reminded of that wise Omnipotence which presides over 
the circle of human activity, and of the manner in which it 
operates incessantly to prepare man for his higher destination, 
by rendering all his efforts dependent on this parental guidance 
for their success ; and by leading him through all the variety 
of events in the material world, to that higher moral existence 
for which we are made. The lecturer pointed out the wisdom 
of this arrangement, and the defects which would exist in our 
education, as men, without these external means. He stated that 
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be had assumed it as a part of his task to illustrate, by the 
eridenee of ftcts, in a rational system of agrieuitare» that man 
is called upon to become like God — in goyeming himself^ and 
in controlling the material world, for the good of his fellow-men ; 
and that he observed constantly more and more the powerful 
inflnence of well conducted plans of agriculture exerted in 
coonteracting the spirit of indolence and habits of idleness. 
The first sutgect illustrated, was the power which a knowledge 
of the great principles of agriculture confers over the operations 
of nature, by giving a suitable direction to the cares and labours 
of its possessor ; and the wretched slavery of the ignorant to the 
mere changes of matter, and to those effects of the elements 
which the Creator gives us the capacity in some measure to 
employ for our own benefit. He next considered the best mode 
of rendering agriculture a means of exciting mental activity 
in the children and parents of a village, and of forming their 
character. Many sources of poverty and suffering in Switzer- 
land were pointed out, which arose firom the neglect of this 
sulject, and the intimate connection between the improvement 
of agriculture, and the increase of intelligence and comfort of 
those who are engaged in it, with the prosperity and the free 
institutions of the country. Various leading principles of agri- 
culture were then taken up ; such as the removal of all the 
obstacles to vegetation — stones, weeds, excessive water, &c ; 
the rational preparation and use of manure : the proper form 
and employment of the plough ; and the succession of crops. 
The influence of these principles, and of the knowledge of the 
elements that compose the materials empk)yed in cultivating 
the earth, on the products and the £Bu:ility of labour, were clearly 
exhibited, and were illustrated by a reference to the improved 
fields and increased products of Hofwyl. In short, the great 
otgect of this course was, not to teach the science, but to give 
such general views as should lead the teachers to appreciate 
and inculcate its importance, to observe and reflect on the pre- 
vailing evils and their remedies, and to excite their pupils to 
observation, as a means of rendering their very labours a source 
of intellectual and moral improvement 

A brief course of instruction was also given by Fellenberg; 
OR the conatituHon of the canlonj and the righto and duties ofcUizene. 
It would, of coarse, be out of place to enter into the details of 
the Berne constitution ; but we cannot give a correct view of 
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the spirit of this coarse of ixutniction without describing the 
peculiar maimer in which he introduced it 

He observed, that the merely material interest of civil and 
political life form a foundation too sandy and unstable for the 
life of the family or the state. A constitution truly free, and 
fitted to promote the higher moral ends of our existence, can 
find no firmer basis, no more noble and appropriate means, no 
higher ends, than in the message of ** peace on earth, and good 
will to men,** which was brought by our Savioar. No book 
of freedom can better satisfy its true friends than the Bible, with 
its evangelical complement, if its instructions and its objects are 
rightly understood. Since I have sought here the sources and 
objects of a constitution, I have felt a higher value than ever 
for the Scriptures. The constitution presents the good of all 
as the great object ; and this is the end of the Divine govern- 
ment It calls upon each citizen to live and die for others — 
the object of our Saviour's instructions and example. The 
Creator makes no distinction in the birth and death of men ; 
and the constitution only follows his example in giving equal 
rights to all. The Saviour teaches us to regard our fellow-men 
as members of the same family -, the constitution simply enforces 
and carries out this principle. It acknowled^s that *'the 
welfare or misery of a state depends on the moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation of its citizens, and that their souud education 
is among its first duties, and thus admits the great principle of 
the Gospel in relation to the affairs of this world.** Such is the 
spirit which Fellenberg wishes to pervade every coarse of in- 
straction. 

Berne Society of Teachers, 

Among other evidences of the continued and active infiuence 
of Hofwyl in the cause of education, we have recentiy received 
a file of a gazette for teachers, issued by its inde&tigable guar- 
dians. It is intended as the organ of communication for the 
friends of school improvements in the canton of Berne. Several 
of its numbers are devoted to the proceedings of the Canitmai 
Scciety of Teachersy whose efforts seem to promise much for the 
cause in Switzerland. 

This society was formed by the teachers assembled for in- 
struction at Hofwyl in the summer of 1832, and consisted of 
164 members, with few exceptions, teachers of ordinary schools. 
Fellenberg was chosen president; and Wehrli, the excellent 
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teacher of the &nn papiU of Hofwyl, vice-president Its con- 
stitation presents, as the great objects of the society, nnion and i 

co-operation in promoting the education of the people, and ele- i 

▼ating the character of the schools. The means proposed 
were, free commnnicaUons between its members, consultations 
coneeming the best modes of advancing the cause of schools 
and improTing the condition of teachers, and direct efforts to 
excite the attention of the people to the defects of present plans 
and methods of organising and instructing the common schools 
of the country. The last object seems to us highly important, 
and too much neglected among us. May we not derive an im- 
portant hint in regard to our own duties ? No great olject has 
yet been effected, until a class of maty more or less numerous, 
have devoted themselves to it ; and so busy is every one in our 
country, that none are disposed to assume a task which does not 
necessarily devolve upon them ; or even to attend to a subject 
which is not directly connected with their business. The 
modesty and the isolation of teachers, the fear of being charged 
with interested motives, and too often, we are sorry to say, 
indifference to the object itself^ have led those who were en- 
gaged in education to neglect all direct effort to excite the 
interest of others. But if we hope for the promotion of im- 
provement in education, from whence must we expect it, unless 
from those directly concerned, and most able to speak and 
write on the sulject ? Why does it not belong to teachers to 
speak, and write, and act upon society, in reference to education, 
as much as upon clergymen to exert their influence on the sub- 
ject of theology ? How much would it elevate the character of 
the profession, how much would it do to excite interest in the 
snbjiect, if the arm^ of teachers in New England would come 
Ibrth from their school-houses, and vntfe in enlightened e^rts 
to spread just principles, in reference to the importance and the 
methods of education, among those around them. 

Among the important topics in the school itself which are 
proposed by the Society of Berne, to be presented in the meet- 
ings of its auxiliary societies, the first named is a carefbl in- 
quiry into the condition of the pupils of their schools, and the 
proper means for their moral improvement For this purpose 
they urge that every effort be nuuie to give the pupils coiwtoal 
emfllaymiaity and to guard them against the temptations of idle- 
ness ; to preserve a mild but firm course of discipline ; and to 
promote ^afemo/ affectum among them. They urge, that every 
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branch of instmction, firom the highest to the lowest, be die- 
cussed at these meetings ; and that there should be a steady 
effort among the teachers to advcmce i* knowledge amd MIL 
Would that the last object could be impressed upon the minds 
of the multitude of teachers in our country, who wrap themselTea 
up in the consciousness of having attained the 110 plue vkra d 
skill and knowledge, or lie down in listless apathy, after their 
daily task is performed, with no anxiety but to " get through ** 
the business of to-morrow as early as possible. 

The second meeting of the Berne Society of Teachers was 
also held at Hofw^yl. It was opened by an interesting address 
fkx>m the president, full of truth and energy, of which we can 
only give a few opening sentences : — 

" Guardiaos of the spiritual life, the personal wealth, of the 
children of our people I we have assembled to ratify our bond. 
We have pledged ourselves that in our schools shall grow up 
a noble, weU-taught generation of the people ; true to the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, devoted to God, and fhithftil to men ; a 
people whose characters shall not be unworthy of the scenes of 
grandeur and beauty which the Creator has assigned as their 
native land!" 

" In this great object we shall succeed only so far as we fol- 
low the Saviour's example, and imbibe the fblness of his love to 
man, and trust in God, in forming the hearts of those who are 
committed to us, in extending the influence of the school to 
every household, and in warming the hearts of parents as well 
as children. God will reward such labours, even if they are not 
rewarded on earth. The God who feeds the ravens and clothes 
the lilies, will never forsake the AiithAil guardians of hie 
children." 

Among the evils suggested at this meeting of the society, as 
requiring a remedy, were some fiBmiliar to our own schools : — 
the want of faithful visitation, for which responsible and paid 
officers were considered the only remedy ; neglect and diffi- 
culties in obtaining suitable teachers; imperfect school-books 
and means of instruction ; the want of a periodical for teachers; 
the unhappy difficulties arising ftom the dependence of the 
teacher on the caprice or convenience of individuals fbr his 
scanty pay, and claims of parental dictation often founded upon 
it One serious evil, not found among us, is the duty im- 
posed upon teachers of attending fVmerals, and performing to 
some extent the weekly as well as Sunday duties of clerk of the 
parish. 
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After the meeting was dosed, the band of music of the farm 
pupils of Hofiryl called the assembly to a repast prepared for 
360 persons by the liberal founder of HofiryL It was opened 
by him irith prayer, acknowledging the fkvoar of God to their 
association, and entreating His blessing upon their future efforts. 
A scene of social eigoyment and familiar intercourse then fol- 
lowed, suited to cheer the hearts of these fellow -labourers in an 
arduous and too often thjuikless office. Occasional songs, of 
that elevated and heart-stirring character which we have formerly 
described, were sung by the farm pupils, and united in by the 
chorus of teachers ; and toasts were drank, in the common wine 
of Switzerland, a liquor of less strength than the cider of our 
country. While we trust that the progress of the principles of 
temperance will speedily satisfy the friends of morals that social 
drinking, and the useless if not censurable practice of toasts, 
are but the handmaids of intemperance to many who might 
otherwise have been sober, we translate one sentiment given 
by a teacher, as a specimen of those offered on this occasion. 

" There is one means of making the happiness, and the de- 
light, which we fieel to day, universal I There is one unfailing 
means to convert ruined families into families of joy — to dry 
up the sources of poverty and misery — and to stem the torrent 
of overwhelming vice — to secure our liberties, and those of our 
children, against all the power of treachery, — in short, to secure 
the purity and the happiness of the people. And this unfailing 
means is, Christian rationaXi education of the people, and 
especially of the poor. To aH, thenj who understand this mighty 
cry, and put their hands to the holy work. Long life I Health 
to ail the friends and promoters of rationed education of the people, 
and the poor —far and near t Long life to tbem I " 

Such animating sentiments were followed and impressed by 
some of the noble ** mannenchoren," or hymns for male voices, 
which the Swiss music ftunushes to cherish social, and bene- 
volent, and patriotic, and devotional feeling, in place of the 
bacchanalian and amatory songs which so often disgrace our 
social meetings. 

During the summer of 1833, a course of instruction was 
given to teachers, under the immediate direction of Fellenberg. 
It was closed by an examination, at which a considerable num- 
ber of persons were present; and the Cantonal Society of 
Teachers held its third meeting immediately after. It was at- 
tended by 200 teachers and friends of education, or school-men, 
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as they are all styled in simple Gkrmao, many of whom were 
new members. 

The time was occupied chiefly in business measures, rdatiTe 
to the organisation of the society and its branches. A petition 
was offered, signed by many teachers, soliciting the government 
to remove the obstacle thrown in the way of attending the 
summer course of instruction for teachers at Hofwyl, of whose 
value they speak in the highest terms. This was adopted 
unanimously by the society, and ordered to be urged upon the 
attention of the public authorities. 

Several communications were presented, on the defects of the 
course of 1832, under the direction of a principal appointed by the 
government. One of these, signed by fifty-nine teachers, testifies 
that, while the previous course had been grossly defective, the 
course pursued under the direction of Fellenberg had met their 
wants entirely ; and that it was entirely unjust to ascribe to 
Hofwyl, and to its founder, difficulties which originated in the 
incompetency of the director appointed by the government. 
Indeed, we find much evidence that this was another Ulostration 
of the danger of committing to political men the management 
of literary institutions ; and we have abundant reason to know 
that the determined hostility of the Bernese aristocracy to the 
plan for the education of the people which Fellenberg has pur- 
sued for thirty years with so much ardour, is sufficient to account 
for the new course of petty persecution to which he has been 
exposed. We trust, nay we are persuaded, that his zeal and 
faith, and that of his son, who now so ably co-operates with him, 
will not yield to clamour, or be subdued by opposition. 

It was announced to the assembly that another course of 
instruction would be given to teachers at Hofwyl, to commence 
in May of the present year, and continue until August ; and the 
next meeting of the society was appointed to be held at that 
time. We trust that a large body of teachers are now wit- 
nessing scenes, and enjoying privileges, which cannot fail to 
exert a most salutary influence on them and on their schools. 
Would that we could witness such a movement in any consider- 
able portion of our own country. Could we see some indi- 
vidual who had the fitith to invite, and the influence necessary 
to collect such a body of teachers to listen to instruction, and 
consult for the good of their schools, for three months, in any 
State in the Union, we should expect more benefit to the cause 
of education than from any amount of school funds ; for, im- 
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portant as they are, under proper regulation, they can never 
snpplj the place of an intelligent and well-trained body of 
teachers. 

June, 1A34. 

HofwyU Jan. S. 1S36. 

The week past has been a vacation for the pupils of the 
Scientific Institution here, so fkr that the ordinary recitations 
have ceased, and that the pupils have been allowed to devote 
half of each day to amusement Much of this time has been 
spent in preparing themselves for two dramatic representations, 
and two evenings of amusement, with yarioos costumes and 
machinery for exhibiting sceues out of the ordinary course of 
life. The year has usually been closed by an interview between 
two personages representing the old and the new year ; each of 
whom makes an address appropriate to his character, intended 
to produce a good influence ; sometimes admirable, but some- 
times fhiliug, from the defects of execution which are incident 
to all human plans. The course which is adopted is chiefly 
from the necessity imposed by universal custom, which so 
irrationally spends the most precious moments of the year in 
frivolous oocupations. It is also an occasion for giving that 
experience which prepares them to meet such scenes in the 
world. But still, its utility admits of debate, at least 

I was most interested in a scene in the intermediate or prac- 
tical school, the last evening, after their customary feast, such 
as I described in the ** Annals." It had not been thought of till 
the day, and of course the representation was in some points de- 
fective. Yet so diligent and earnest were the boys, and their 
new teacher (a worthy successor, I trust, of Wehrli, who is 
transferred to the head of a teacher's seminary), that twenty -four 
boys presented themselves* each arrayed in the costume and 
carrying the banner of one of the cantons of Switzerland. In 
the midst of the circle appeared one of the most interesting 
boys arrayed in white, as the genius of Helvetia, and demanded 
'♦ Where is our country ? Where are the Swiss ? Who will be 
again like our own ancient Switzerland? — one for all — all for 
one I ** The representatives of the cantons came in their turns, 
and gave a statement of the condition, and hopes, and faults, 
and wishes of his own canton, and concluded with declaring his 
allegiance to the genius of Helvetia. The genius then declared 
his joy and hope, that there would be again a Switzerland, and 
again a Swiss nation and in token of this national character ; he 
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unfurled a banner with the white Swiss cross in its centre, 
surrounded by a representation of each distinct standard, and 
demanded that all their separate standards should be united in 
this. The representatives lowered their banners when they 
saw this waving, and all with one accord gathered around 
the genius, and placed them in his arms. He proclaimed 
*' Union and strength," and bore them off in triumph, followed 
by all his adherents. The effect on me was electric. Would 
that we could see such a scene in our schoola. Would that the 
spirit which it shadowed forth might pervade our own beloved 
country. 

w. c. w. 

IjUermediate or PracUcai Institution of Sofvoyh 

Hofwyl. April, 1886. 

The semi-annual examinations of the Institutions here have 
recently closed, and the new arrapgement of hours and classes 
for the season has been made. I have formerly described very 
fiilly the Scientific Institution. Since my last visit here, the 
Intermediate or Practical School has been more fully organised, 
and deserves a more particular description than I have given. 

In the prospectus of the school, Fellenberg observes, that in 
commencement of his enterprise, thirty-six years since, and 
amidst all the labours and difficulties which have attended his 
progress, the unchan^ng object of his thoughts and wishes has 
been the improvement of his native country. He remarks that 
Pestalozzi and other high-minded Swiss, perceived before him, 
and with him, that the regeneration of their native land could 
not be secured merely by changing the forms of government, — 
that it must be accomplished, if at all, by the intellectual and 
moral vigour of the nation, and that the only means is a sound 
and well-regulated national education. To this object the 
founder of Hofwyl has consecrated his life and his fortune. His 
views have been misunderstood, and his motives misrepresented 
at home, in a manner which has compelled him to seek ud and 
support from abroad ; but in all the variety of his efforts, he 
observes, he has never lost sight of this great end. 

It is his opinion that in a country like Switzerland, which 
contains the same number of inhabitants with our larger States, 
and is yet divided into twenty-two portions, each of which as- 
sumes the character, and in some degree the pr^udices, of an 
independent nation, a deep national feeling cannot be cultivated 
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more effectnally by any means than by the estabUahment of 
general inadtntions for edoeation, in which the youth may 
imbibe the principles and feelings of patriotism, instead of 
the narrow spirit of a canton. The importance of a single 
nniyersity for this object is generally admitted, but sectional 
Jealoosy has forbidden its establishment Fellenberg has hoped 
to contribnte to the same object by rendering Hofwyl a point of 
onion for the Switzerland, and preparing for them an institntion 
conducted upon sound religious and patriotic principles, and 
entirely independent of the caprices of diplomacy and the 
jealousies of sections or parties. 

Such were the views which led to the establishment of the 
Intermediate or Practical Institution. The course of the In- 
stitution embraces all the branches taught in the Scientific Insti- 
tution which are important to those who are not destined to the 
learned professions, excluding only the ancient languages and 
the more extensive courses of history and science. It is de- 
signed for the children of the middle classes of Switzerland, — 
of fimners, men of business, mechanics, professional men, and 
persons in public employ, whose means do not allow them to 
furnish their children an education of accomplishments, and 
who do not wish to have them estranged from the simplicity of 
the paternal mansion and of their natiye village by the com- 
parative luxury which is necessary in the Scientific Institution 
in order to meet the artificial wants and habits of the children 
of the wealthy and the noble. In view of these circumstances, 
the buildings, the Aimiture, the table, and the dress of the pupils 
are arranged in correspondence to the habits of the middle classes 
of German Switzerland, — habits incomparably more simple and 
economical than those of the middle classes among us, and in 
some respects, it seems to me, approaching too nearly to the 
rudeness of former days. In this way the pupils receive an 
education far more useM and solid than most of the youth of 
our country, at a very moderate price, without incurring the 
danger ' of acquiring tastes and habits which will render them 
disgusted with the society in which Providence calls upon them 
to pass their lives. The rapid increase of this school, which 
now contains more than a hundred pupils, and the feelings of 
some parents in easy circumstances, who consider it a safer and 
more useful place of education for their children than the Sci- 
entific Institution, where they come in contact with the corrup- 
tions imbibed by the children of the fashionable classes in foreign 
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oountries, seem to indicate that this plan has been well-amiiged 
to meet the wants of the oommunity. 

The branches of instmction indicated in the prospectos are 
the following : — Religion, commencing with Bible historji and 
terminating with the doctrines of Christianity, which are taught 
to each pupil by a clergyman of his own denomination ; the 
German and French languages ; Arithmetic ; Geometry ; Natural 
History and Natural Philosophy, Geography (especially of 
Switzerland); Universal and National History; Geometrical and 
Penpective Drawing ; Writing ; Vocal Music, in practice and 
theory ; Gymnastics ; and for those whose parents desire it, 
instruction in C^pentry and various kinds of work on wood. In 
the languages and arithmetic a lesson is generally given every 
day ; in each of the other branches, two or three times a week. 

As this Institution is designed to take the place of the family 
in educating as well as in instructing the pupils, those branches 
which are especially useful in forming the character and culti- 
vating the heart, in elevating their minds above the material 
interests of life, to its highest object, receive the most particular 
attention ; and history, geography, and natural history, as 
well as religion, ftimish important means for operating on the 
character and the heart But the great means of accomplishing 
the oliject is by well-regulated habits of industry and acti?ity, 
both of body and mind. Two houn daily are devoted to bodily 
exercise, a part of which is spent in manual labour, which will 
preserve one portion of the simple habits of their childhood, and 
a part to gymnastic exercises, which are so important in order 
to give activity and strength to every part of the body. Military 
exercises sometimes take the place of gymnastics, and in the 
summer season, bathing and swimming. The useless and per- 
nicious amusements of a city life are of course excluded, and 
constant employment leaves no room for idleness or the reading 
of useless books ; in short, the great object is to form the young 
men to be Christians and patriots, and to give them a sound miod 
and a sound body. 

Among the most important means of moral and religious im- 
provement are the religious services of the morning and evening 
assembly. The principal instructor reviews the events and con- 
duct of the day, and endeavours to derive instruction from it for 
the future. A special religious service is held on Sunday for all 
the pupils of the Institution, by its chaplain. 

In the hours devoted to labour, the pupils are employed in 
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part in the hoiue, and in part in the field, m the yariooB occn- 
pations which are mo«t likely to be nsefdl in their fiumily ]jid. 
With a view of caltiyating habits of order and ponctnaHty, as 
well as to promote that spirit of brotherly affection which shall 
lead each to think of aU, and all to seek the welftre of each one, 
they perform in torn a yariety of little hoosehold offices, such as 
preserving die order and cleanliness of rooms, and passages, and 
play-groonds, taking care of the books and tools which they em- 
ploy, keeping an account of injuries, &c. The most important 
of Uiese little offices are filled by the ballots of the pupils. 

As an additional means of cultivating feeling, the younger and 
more ignorant or fiseble pupils are committed to the care of those 
who are older and more experienced, who are expected to per- 
form the office of elder brothers, in watching over their personal 
and moral halnts. Where the parents desire it, each pupil is 
furnished with a little garden, which he is taught to cuitivate, 
and whose products he is allowed to dispose of. 

The recent examination of this school ftimishes ample evi- 
dence of the utility of the course pursued. The pupils exhibited 
a fiimiliaiity with the various suljects of instruction which 
proved that they had not been merely impressed on the memory, 
but rendered clear and almost visible to the mind. A few ex- 
amples which I witnessed will best illustrate my meaning. 

In the examination of a class of boys firom twelve to fifteen 
years of age, on the subject of geometry, a boy was called to the 
black board to describe and explain the method of ascertaining 
the superficial contents of a triangle. He drew a right-angled 
triangle, and then a parallelogram, on the same base and of the 
same height. He then proceeded to show that the sjohce of the 
triangle was half the surface of the parallelogram, and conse- 
quently that the base multiplied* by half the height produced the 
contents of the triangle. A second boy illustrated the same 
principle with an oblique-angled triangle, with a fiaaniliarity 
which is often wanting in the students of our colleges. 

A third pupil was called upon to explain the mode of ascer- 
taining the contents of a circle. He drew a circle, and divided 
it into triangles by lines drawn firom the centre to the circum- 
ference. He then proceeded to show, that as the contents of 
each triangle could be ascertained by multiplying the radius, or 
half the diameter of the circle by half the base of the triangle, 
so the contents of all the triangles, or of the circle itself, could 
be determined by multiplying the radius by half the circum- 
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fermce, which fonns the base of all the triangleB. A fourth 
pupil illnstnted the same principle by representing the circle as 
broken, or rolled out, into an equal number of triangles, apon a 
single straight line, equal in length to the circumference of the 
circle. 

Other pupils were called up in succession, who described and 
demonstrated the method of calculating the surface of a cube, 
a pyramid, and a cone ; and subseqnently the solid contents of 
eaoh of these forms, with more fiuniliarity than most of the 
boys of our schools would explain a process in arithmetic. 
Indeed, this examination furnished am|de evidence, not only of 
the progress of the pupils, but of the practicability of rendering 
boys of this age famiUar with the elements of geometry by 
pursuing a simple method of instruction. 

A similar class of boys was examined on the refiractioin and 
reflection of light, as a part of their course of instruction in 
natural philosophy. They were first called upon to explain the 
crooked appearance of a stick in the water, and the deception 
m the apparent position of a fish in a stream ; and assigned as 
the cause the direction of the refracted rays in passing from a 
denser to a rarer medium. One of the pupils was then required 
to describe on the black board the manner in which a piece of 
chalk placed at the bottom of a vessel, so as to be concealed 
by its side, will become risible when water is poured upon it 
Another showed the influence of this principle on the appear- 
ance of the sun before the true time of rising, or after the true 
time of setting. A third illustrated in the same manner the 
parhelia, or the appearance of two or three suns. In short, this 
and other principles taught, had been rendered tangible as well 
as usefrd, by giving them immediately a practical application ; 
and the answers were g^ven by the pupils with the same 
simplicity as if they had been asked the most common question, 
without any apparent consciousness that they were talking of 
philosophy. I conld not but sigh to think how many of our 
pupils are contented with the name and the words of a science, 
of whose real principles and applications they are utteriy 
ignorant Indeed, I have been peculiarly struck with the in- 
fluence of the simple methods of instruction adopted here on 
the feelings of the pupils. 

Receiving one simple truth after another, in an order per- 
fectly natural, they never imagine that they have any remark- 
able superiority of knowledge to others. Not pretending to be 
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superior, they feel little comparatiTe anxiety about the opinion 
of their auditors ; and accustomed to fkmiliar and colloquial 
instruction, and to indulgent explanations of their errors, and 
conscious of their desire to learn, they say what they think 
with a corresponding familiarity and fearlessness, and receive 
the oorrecdon of an error without any mortification, if it be not 
the result of their own thoughtlessness or forgetfulness. 

Some of the elder pupils, who form the normal branch of the 
school, and are preparing to become teachers, were examined 
on one of the most brilliant events in Swiss history — the war 
with Charles the Bold of Burgundy. In the battles of Granson 
and Morat, one of the most warlike and powerful princes of 
Europe was twice defeated, and put to flight, by a Swiss army of 
one third the force of his own, with immense loss, both of men 
and treasure. But in place of dwelling on these brilliant 
aehievements, the teacher passed slightly over them, and called 
upon his pupils to explain the real causes or orig^ of the war, 
as they existed in the previous state of Switzerland— the partial 
corruption of its simplicity, the ambition of conquest, hostility 
against its neighbours, and the influence of foreign emissaries 
and foreign gold, — and then its immediate occasion. Instead of 
calling them to think and speak of the imperishable glory which 
these victories threw around the Swiss arms, he led them to 
consider the influence which they had in rendering the people 
more restless, and ambitious, and luxurious, and thus sapping the 
foundation of national safety and prosperity, — and to reflect on 
the lessons this ought to furnish for the future. 

You will perceive from these sketches the general spirit 
which pervades the Intermediate School of Hofwyl ; and, I think, 
will agree with me, that it promises to do more for its pupils 
than many an institution with a more high-sounding name. 
Would that we could see many coimterparts in our own country. 
Some, I trust, exist 

As it is becoming more common to send American youth 
abroad for education, I ought to add, for those who regaM the 
Sabbath as a day of sacred rest, that, on the continent of Europe, 
the afternoon is generally considered as a period of festivity. In 
this Institution, the prevailing opinion is so far opposed, that 
the pupils are retuned at home until the afternoon service is 
dosed, and required to avoid every thing that can disturb 
others, but are allowed to spend the rest of the day in walks, 
active games, and amusements. This restriction is a subject 
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of congratulation : but it seenu to me fkr more consistent, even 
with the sound principles of education, to regaid ibis day tu Ae 
prwQeged day of the mvI, consecrated to the study of its character 
and destiny. If six days may reasonably be deroted chiefly to 
our preparation fbr this short life, surely the serenth may with 
equal reason be claimed as a day of special and immediate pre- 
paration for an endless state of existence hereafter. Let me not 
be understood to mean that to perform aright the duties of this 
life is not an essential part of preparation for the future life ; 
just as the study of the sciences is important to the future 
career of a youth. But he would be reproached with gross 
negligence, who should not deyote special attention to the 
sphere of action for which he is destined, or to inquiries con- 
cerning a distant country in which he is to pass a greater part 
of his life. It is due to this Institution to add, that I have 
found here more effort, and more success, in animating the 
daily life of the pupils with the spirit of Christianity, than in 
most others where the tone of religious instruction and habits is 
more in accordance with my own views. How difficult is it to 
aToid all extremes — to secure all points, in this most delicate 
of all tasks — the education of a being destined to two different 
states of existence ! How presumptuous are many that under- 
take the task, almost without thought I 
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Contidnlng the Uoctrlaes, Duties, Admonitions, and Cousolatloas of the Christian Religion. 
By John Bams, M.D. F.R.S. tth Edition. ISmo. 7s. boards. 

BURNS.-.CHRI8TIAN FRAGMENTS; 

Or, Remarks on the Natnre, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Bams, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Sargery in the University of Glasgow, aathor of " The Principles of 
Christian Philosophy." Foolscap 8vo. 6f . doth. 

•• TAe muihor mam^mtt tkramgkout a fund Judgmmut. m emUivmttd Htermru tmtlt. aad, k«$t 
•J mil. a kemrt dgeplf tm»ret»9d with tke »«lemu remlltimt o/ rrf^ien. Hit ttntimmtt mrt 
evangeHeml, mud ki$ tpirit deveMf."— Watchman. 

BUTLER.-SKETCH OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

' Br Samuel Batler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of LIchAeld and Coventrv ; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, Svo. M. boards. 

Tk* prneut tditton kmt kteu €mre/ulty reuUed kg the autkor^i son, and tmek mlttrmtlmnt 
introduced mt contimumiif grmgretint ditconertei mud tke tmtest in/ormmtttn rendertd aecei- 
targ. Revent Traaett have keen eauitmntig eantulted wkere ang damkt or difieultg teemed to 
rehire it; and seme addiKoaaf matter kt keen mdded, kotk in tke mntieut mud mmdempmrt. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. New Edition i consisting of Tweaty>three coloured M^s, from a 
New Set of Plates i with an Indssof all the Names of Places, referring to the Latltades 
and Longitudes. 8vo. I2s. balf-bonad. 

BUTLER.-ATLA8 OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Bntier. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps : with an Index of all 
the Names of Places, referring to tae Latitudes aad Longitudes. New Edition. 8vo. ISs. 
half-bound. 

•«* Tke mkoae two Atlatet mmg he kmd, in One Fotmme, 41 e. S4e. km{f-kound. 
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8 CATALOGUE UF NEW WORKS 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

Wttk spvttnli of 190 Wood BafrmTiara. By L*4r Calleott. 8q«»re crown Bro* II. te. dock. 

** • Mf *kte/ •hint mnd «l« in writing tkii Uttl* i«oA,* CMiMmcM IA« mmimhl* Mid whit 
•ntkorrtt, * mm* •««» to tm4m«« th»$e wk» remd mud /«•« iitd'i mrittm Wmr4t tm r«ctf aittf loor 
tktgrtut mnwrtlttn hook wkiek kf hag *vfrfwk*re tprtad akro^ ft omr temmimg.* Th* *€kit/ 
okjett and «riM* •/ tki$ pimm and gifted woman tunnot fail in itt oiject. ludred, we m^f 
afmoit to • eertaimtjf mrononnetfor tki» lakonr of her demotional lame m *«ecn« wUek her moot 
Ckriotimn tangnin* witkot tonlanot kame anticipated for «."— Stukdwd. 

CATLOW. -POPULAR CONCHOLOCY; 

Or, tbc Shell Cabinet Arranred s bclof an Introdactiento thcaodcrn Sfsteoi otContkoHmvf', 

wtch • akcteh of the Nataral HUtorT of the Anliaali. on ■eeount of the FomaMon of the 

Shells, and M complete Descriptive List of the Faniliee and Genera. Bjr A^ce C«tl««. 

Foolscap. 8vo. with 311 WoodcvU, 10s. Od. cloth. 

*• Tkit admirable little work Is designed to fmtilUmte the ttmdgof nalmrmi kittorp, dmUf 

i«ceml^f more clfracfier, not onlffromititntrinett interett, kmt aho from ito multipUrd 

relationg witkgeotegf. It will fumuk tke gonng entomoiogiit with an elrmentarn mmmnal, 

wkick, tkonrk oeien tyio in it$ /enn, is, kg tke $imgUeltg of itt method, and tke famUiaritf of 

Itt ttgUf ealenlmted efeetmallp to atitt him im tke eartgttept ^fkitprogTem im tkiofmoeiuating 

pmrtnit.-—St.iauu»^o Chronicle. 

CUALENOR. -WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems ; Includlaff the Poetical Bcaalai of Mary Chalcnor. Id BdltloBi 
with Additions, fcp. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

CHALENOR.-POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fcp. 8to. 4s. cloth. 

CLAVERS.—FOREST LIFE. 

By MaryClarers, an Actual Settler; author of **ANow Homo, Who 11 Follow?" 3to1*. 
fcap.Sro. IS*, cloth. 

THE COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE; 

Or, Recollections of CoUeae Days i settiaf forth the Advaatafes and Teaptalloaia of a 

UnWerslty Kdwcatlon. By ••** —•••*, uIa., CoUegCt Oxford. Poet Svo. lOe. 6d. 

cloth. 
*< Tkt hook It one ^f wilcA w« mag trntg tag it it merrg and wke—m kmgpg ceoi* fao< lew ^f 
tke amuting and inttmetine. Hang of itt wiewt and ttoriet of toUege l\fe are at omtertaiM- 



ing at theg are evtdentig regretentationt of faettt and wkiltt gareutt, gwmrdimme, amd 
leatktrtt mag refer to tkete geig** ititk advantage to tkeir tent, wmrdt, ana gt^ilo, to awe 
tke tatter learn mmek tkat it good for tkem to knowj amd wkiekjew could inttit to ejft tt m a llg 



teatkertt mag refer to tkete png*» »itk advantage to tkeir tout, 

tke latter learn muck tkat it good for tkem to know, amd wilfcA Aw «v»<« ■•••••• •■ lyniaawp 

fnfe tke college goutk at tke aatkar ^ tUt agrecahle and mtefnl guide.**— Ulormrj (iacMte. 

COLTON— LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New Edition, 8to. 12«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improved. Foolscap dro. with 83 Plates, 7'* M. doth ; with the Plates colo««d, 
13«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, cnfraTed by Mr. and Mrs. LowiyyfHimOftgiBalDniwiaffi. SdBdltloa, ealBr«cd. 
S Tols. ISmo. 14s. cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 

Or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Ezplorinf Expeditions (chiefly nndertaken by com- 
mand of Forein Govemmentk). Collected, translated} and, where necessary, abridacd, 
by W. D. Cooley, Esq., author of "History of MsrlUme and Inland DIseoTcrr" in the 
Cabinet Cydopmdia, etc. Bro. 
The First V^lnme of the Series will be " The Ascent of Mount Ararat" (achieved for the first 
time), by Professor P. Parrot ; with a Map by Arrows mlth.->A'e«r(p readg. 

COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 
By W. D. Cooley, Esq. S vols, foolscap 8to. with Vlfnette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

COOPER (REV. E.)- SERMONS, 

Chiefly designed to clncldate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. ToeAlch Isnddcd, 
an Appendix, containing Sermons preached on several Public OccasloBS, and printed by 
dealre. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of HaustaU-Ridware, and «>f YoxaO, la the 
County of Stafford i aad late FcUow of All-Souls' College, Oxford. 7th EditkM. S vola. 
ISmo. l€e. boards. 

By the same Author. 

PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, designed for Parochial aad Domestic laatrac. 
tion. New EdlUons. 7 »ols. 13mo. If. 18s. boards. •■•««: 

*•• Volt. 1 to 4, 6«. e«c* I f eft. h to 7, 6s. each. 

COFI4AND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE: 

Comprising Geaerul Pathology, the Nature aad Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Stnicturss. 
and the Disorders especially Incldcatal to CUmates, to Sex, aad to the differeat Bpocha 0/ 
Ufa, with numerous approved Fomnlm of the Medicines recommended. By James CcmUad. 
M J>., Consalting Phystelaa to Queca Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital 1 Senior Phyalciaa tothe 
Royal Infirmary for Chlldrea 1 Member of the Royal College of Physlelana, London : of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London aad Berlin, etc. Vols. 1 aad S, 8vo. 31. cloth t 
aad Part 9, 4s. 6d. sewed. •.* To he completed in one more Valume. 
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COSTBLLO (MISS) -FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 

WALES; bdnir a Pictorial Tour tbroofh the moit iDtcreatinf paitt of the Coutrr. By 
LoalM Stvart CoatcUo, author of **A Snniiacr amonff the Boragea aod VInet/* •* A Pilgrim- 
ave to Anverf ne," •• Bearn and tke Pyreocei," «te. Profuaelf lllattratcd with Vlewa, from 
OriBfawl Sketchea bj D. H. M*Kewaa, enrraved on wood, and Uthonaphed, br T. and £. 
Gilka. Square Svo. iHtb Map, 14f. cloth, fUi cdvea. 



We kmvr vMUd ««*» 0/ tkg pl«en ktre mrUtem •/ hf M\u CotUtt; mmdemn tear good 




COSTELl.O (MISS).— THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 

Bf Mlaa Ixmiaa Stuwt CoatcUo, author of " Spccimena of the Karlj Poctrjr of Ftaoce,'* 
** A Summer amongat the Bocacea and th« yinea," etc. etc. Sro. with Bordera printed in 
Gold and Colour*.— /n tkeprttt. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Filth Edition, eometcd thronrhout, and coualdcrably tmprorcd and modernlaed, br 
T. G. Bunt, Land SnrrcTor, Briatol. To which arc added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGuRK 
LOGARITHMS, etc., tupeiintended by Richard Farlcjr, of the Nautical Almanac Eitabliah- 
ment. PoatSvo. IS*, cloth. 

**• Tht mort lkr*mgk»ut (* enltrelf r*9i»*d, mmd mmeh new wuttter ka» hteu addfdi tker* 
•re new tkmpten, tontmimimg ittrf fmtl mmd mimittt XMrrelfont reiattng it tke maderm 
^rnetltt 0/ Smrvtfing, k»tk wttk mad mitkamt tke aid 0/ angular ttutrumemtt. Tka mttkad 
af PlatUiSg SttafeBf and emtimg or aampmtiag Ikeir Arfa$t it dnarihed^ tt$. tie. Tk* 
ckaptar on LeaelUmg aha U new. 

CROWE.— THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Barlieat Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. Bj B. R. Crowe, Kaq. S rola. 
foolacap 8vo. with Vlfuette T^tlet, 18«. cloth. 

DA.HLMANN.-HI8TORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

B7 F. C. Dahlmann, late Profrtaor of HIatonr at the Unlreralty of Gottlugen. Traoalatcd 
h9m the GcroMn, bjr H. Erana Lloyd. Sro. lOi. 9d. cloth. 



**Pra/€9»ar Drnktmaam't koak 1$, In tkart, a rapid $ket€k 0/ tk* wkale af »kat ttt call tke 
Madera HMarp af England^ from lt$ $tart at Ike Coronaltou ^f Hemrp tke Semenik, to itt 
imtarmedlate $ettfememl at tke Coranatian 0/ iruilam tke Tkird. We Aev me BmglUk turn' 



tmrp ^f tkekietorp It retatee to krlef, eompendiouMf and Impartial. 

*" td \" ' ' 

tdt 
kit clear and trmmtparemt relation. Mr.'Llofd't traailatlan 



M. Daklmamn U a verjr 
earne§i a» well af Intelligent writer i and tke tleadp adtanee af tke popntar prhietple in 
England, tkrongk an almoet uninterrupted marek of two centurUtf htfartltughf r^eeted In 

' ttlan It vera welt executed."— ixMmlMiar. 



I eerjr 1 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).-ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

In a Coune of Lecture*. By Sir Humphry Davy. With Note* by Dr. John Dary. 
6th Edition. 8ro. with 10 Plates, 1«*. cloth. 



Introduction ( The General Poweri of Matter 
which Influence Vcfctation 1 the Orfanisa* 
tlon of Plant* ( Soil* ; Nature and Conatltu- 
tlonof the Atmosphere, and it* Influence 
on Vegetable* ; Manure* of Vegetable and 



Animal Orlvln 1 Manure* of Mineral Origin, 
or Foaail Manure* : Improremcnt of Land* 

S Burning; Experiment* on the Nutrltire 
lalltie* of different Gra**c*, etc. 



DE BURTIN.— A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO 

AMATEURS OF PICTURES. Ttanslated aod abridged from the French of M. FVancI* 
Xavier dp Burtln, Firat Stipendiary Member of the Ro^ai Academy of Bruaael* in the Cia*a 
of Sdeneea, etc. By Robert White, E*q. 8vo with 4 Lithogri^>hIe Engraringa, 12». cloth. 

**Mant. De Burtln* twkale life kat keen deaotrd to tke ttmdw and aefuMtlon of workt af 
art, «n4 kit praetleat knowledge of eaerp tklng eonueeted wftk tke tukjeet it e^mai to kit 
entkutiaem. He treatt of tke teoeral fualltiet tkat go to make up a food picture, 0/ tke 
ckmracttrlttlct q/" Ike diferent tckoolt and leading mattert, and tke tlgnoturet and prlcet of 
tkelr pletureti pointing ont tk* waa to iudge o/tketr fualita, eonditlon, and arlginalltp ; 
and detcriking tke kett metkadt ^f cleanlnr and preieralng them. He alto floei a glance at 
tk* principal pnklic gatl*rieo, and ute/ut klntt towardi forming and arranging private 
ceifeeflon*-"— spectator. 

DE CUSTINE.— RUSSIA. 

By the ManrulaDe ru*tlne. TVunslnted from the French. 8d Edition. 8roi*.po«t 8ro. 

ai*. 9d. doth. 
**A wark wkick tkotc wka or* detiront to know Ruttla at It reallp it, and not at it wauldfalu 
hmpat* Iteelf on tk* world to ke, would do well to coniult, W* promlte our readers equal 
tmrprla* and pUatur* from tk* parutal of Mont. D* Cuttln*'t v*rf clever iee*."— Gent.'* Mag. 

DE LA BECHB.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL. DEVON, 

AND WESTSOMERSET. By Hcnrr T. De la Bechc, F.R.S. etc.. Director of the Ordnancn 
Geological Surrey. Pubilahcd by Order of the Lord* CommiiBtonera of H. M. Treaaury. 
8ro . with Map*, Woodcut*, and M large Plates, 14*. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.—AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingencie* and Insurance Office*. By Aug. De Morgan, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fnolseap 8ro. with Vignette Title, Of. cloth. 
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CATALOGUE OP NEW WORKS 



DE 8TRZELECKI (P. E.)~PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALKS AND VAN UIBMAN'3 LAND. Accompanied 1»t a Gcologlaa Map, S«clioM, 
•nd DUmmt, and Vlgnrct of the Ornnie RemaiiM. By P. E. D« Stnckckl. 9vo. wUk 
eolottreoMap and nwaerona Platea, S4i. cloth. 

•* Tkl$ fi tkeJSrtt flffrrwclie andeompUte nmimrmt t ahf^emt hUttf of the greot »mtkem 
rrgiom vkiek kat lately hteu mddtd to tke tivUittd wttd. Tke mutkor km» ke*m a tvamtHer 
andvamger rommd tkt globe Jar Iwehe jr#ar«, teoernl of wkiek kave keen dewird to AmatraHOf 
in erplorimg wMtk A' teeim$ to kmre been §ubjceted to eon$idermkle peril. In theoe e*a»<rvf 
he made a tour of 7000 m\let en toot. We recowumemd kit work to all luteretted Im tke 
Am$traHan ««/•■!«*. or In t€l«nre for itt »»• trnke, M tke mmlg erUting otientiJU Mevml of 
tke New ITorM."— Tail's MagaiiBe. 



DOCTOR (THE), ETC. 

6 voU. poat Sto. it. 12f . td. cloth. 



,poat 

** AdyUraklp m tke mpaterp of tke * Doctor' kmi keen preterwed mm to tke pret^mt m0memt, 
tkere tt «• longer amp reaeou for afeetiug teeretp on tke tmkjoeh Tke amtkor U Robert 
Soatbey; ke acknowledged tke fact tkorttp before kit latt iUmett to kit mott eonJldemtiol 
friend, an M.P. of kigk ekaraeter. In a private letter from Mn. Southey, dated Febmorp 
37il»43. tke not onlp ttatet tkefaet^ kmt addt tkat tke greater fart of atlMtk molmme kad 



f>oa# tkroagk tkeprett, and that Soothey loaked forward to fke pleaamre of dr awing ker 
nto It at a tontrifulort fining kerfmll amikoritp to ajirm tkat ker kutband H tkeamtkor.^' 

Robert BcU, Kv^., in The StorrTelicr. 
D0DDRIDOB.-THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Panphraac and Venloa of the New Testament: with Critical Notes, andaPrartkal 
Improreraeiit of each Section. By P. Doddridge, O.D. To which ia prefxcd, a Ufc of the 
Author, by A. Klpfds, D.D. F.R.S. and 8.A. New Edition. 4toU. 8vo. II. 16*. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael Donoran, Es^. M.R.I.A. 4th Edition. Fcap. Svo. with Vlfsette Thie, Cs. doth. 

DONOVAN.— A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Bso. M.R.I.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. S vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S BUTTERFLIES.— THE GENERA OF DIURNAL LEPI- 

DOPTERA; comprising their Generic Characters— a Notice of the Habits and TVanaform- 
Btions— and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By Edward Doubleday, Esq. F.L.S. 
etc., Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum. Imperial 4to. uniform 
with Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology ; illustrated with 75 Coloured Platea. 

*.* To ke pmblitked in Montkip Parit, kt. eaek ; rack Part to eonstel ^ 2 Cotomred Platet, 
witk aeeompanwing Lettet'prett. Pnblieatlon wilt eoMmence wben UO Subeeribert* Namet 
kave keen reeehed. 

DOVER.-LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. Sd Edition. S vols. 8ro. with Portiwt, S8#. boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular lilustratioDs of the Science, leading to Its stvdy as a branch of general 
education. »j J. L. Dnunmond, M.D. 4tb Edit. 13mo.«ith numerous Woodcuts, 9s. boards. 

DUNHAM— THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 8 toIs. foolscap Ave. with Vignette Titles, 18*. cloth. 



THE HI8TORV OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. Br Dr. Dunham. 
4 vols, foolscap 8«o. with Vignette lltles, 
17. 4f . cloth. 

THE H1S1X>RY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- 
GAL. By Dr. Dunham. & vols, foolscap 8to. 
with Vignette Titles. II. 10*. cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENMARK, 
AND NORWAY. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols, 
foolscap Sro.with Vignette Titles, 18t. cloth. 



THE HISTORY OF POLAND. Br Ot. 

Dunham. Foolscap 8to. with VlgnettcTltle, 

6t. cloth. 
THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Dr. Dunham, 

R. Bell, Esq., etc. Foolscap 8ro. with 

Vignette Title, 6i cloth. 
THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 

By Dr. Dunham. R. Bell. Esq., etc. 3 vols. 

foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, lis cloth. 



DUNLOP (JOHN),-THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

BciDg a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Worhs of Fiction, ftomthc earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. Sd Editioa, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium 8vo. IS*, cloth. 

ELLIOTSON .—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the " laetitntiones Physlologicc*' 
of J. F. Blnmenbacii, Professor in the University of Gottingea. Bv John EUiotaon, ]i.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo., with numerous Wood-cuts, jF/.3». cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 

and the English Traiislations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur> 

rences, etc. etc. S vols, royal 8vo.. 8f 13*. M. cloth i large paper, 4f. 14*. M. 

" Tke labomr kettowrd upon tkU important work kai teldom, we tkomid tuppootf been 

eaualledt nnd we kave tke fnlleit eonvletion, from tke merely enrtorp e/eamination we are 

able to give to tuek a ttunendont taik, tkat tke rrsnlt jnttijiet all tke lakoart time, and 

monrp expended upon it. indeed, tke wkole book krart tke mott palpable enidenee of konrtt 

eorefnlnrtt and unwearied diUgenee ~ tke pointi of prime wortk in a Coneardanee f a-d 

wkerever we kave dipped into ittvaget (about 1800A we kave. In everv tate, kad oar aptnioa 

of itt neatnett, aeeuraep, and lucid order, eon firmed and inereated.** —IMenkTy Gaxrtle. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN'S CREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT t bciof an «ttenpt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and tbe EiiflUhTfexte s 
inelndiuc a Coiteordknce to the Proper Namea, vtth Indexes, Greek'Bnvliah and EnflUh* 
Greek. 2d Bditloui earefnllyrcTbed, with a new Index, Greek and BngliaB. Rojal 8ro. 4Sa. 
cloth. 

FARBY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Hiatorleal, Practical, and DescriptlTe. B7 John Farey, Bn(lnee*. 4to. Ulnatnted by 
namerooa Woodcnu, and 8fi Copper-platca, 6/. 5«. in beards 

FBROUS.— THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Diaeovenr of AaMiica to the Election of General Jackaon to the Prealdenej. By the 
Rer. H. Ferrna. i role, foolacap 8ro. with Vlfnette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

FIELD.- POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE VETERINARY 

RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by hia Brother, WUliaa Field, Vete- 
rinary Snrgeon, London. 8to. 9». boards. 

FINCH (JOUNX-NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF EMPIRES ; 

With a New View of Colonlxatlen. By John Finch, Esq., CorrcBpondlnv Member of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, and of the Natural History iSrcleties of Mon- 
treal, New York, New Brunswick, Delaware, West Point, etc. Foolscap 8to. 6t. cloth. 

FITZROY (LADY).— SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 

CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Fitxioy. Foolscap 8vo. 4«.6d. doth. 

FOR8TER.- STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. By John Forster, 

Esq. 6 Tols. foolscap 8ro. with Orlfiual Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 

Historical Scene after a Picture by CatUrmole, If. 10s. cloth. 
Tbe Intfoductory Treatiae, Intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great CItU War In 

the Seventeenth Century, sepnratelr, price 2s. 6d. sewed. 
The above 6 vols, form Mr. Forster's Portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, bj Sir 

James Mackintosh, the Rlf ht Hon. T. P. Conrtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 ^ols. foolacap 

8vo. with Vignette Titles, 31. 2r. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV. C.)-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 

Or, the Patriarchal ETtdences of Revealed Hellg!on. A Memoir, with illastratlve Maps and 
an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Hamyaritic 
Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By tne Rev. Charles Forster, U.D., one of the 
Six Preachers In the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, and Rector of Stisted, Essex i author of 
'* Mabometanlsm Unveiled." 2 vols. 8vo. 80f. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV. C.)-THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB. D.D. F.R.S. 

Late Bishop of Umerlck. With a Selection from his letters. By tbe Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbnrr, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. 3d Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, etc. 16$. dotli. 

FOSBROKE.— A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, 
etc. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13i. cloth. 

GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the author of •' Amv Herbert." Edited by the Rev. WUUnm Scwell, B.D., of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo.— /« the prn$. 

GLEIG.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM- 
MANDERS. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. % vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, I8s. cloth. 

GLENDINNINO — PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
PINEAPPLE. By R. Olcndiunlng, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord RoUe, Bicton. 12mo. 
with Plan of Pinery, b$. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Illuatrated with Engravings on Wood, from Designs by the Etching Clpb. Uniform with 
** Thomson's Seasons." Square crown 8vo.— /n thtprett. 

GOOD.— THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. Dv John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S. etc. 8d Edition, corrected. S vols, foolscap Svo. 24#. doth. 

GRAHAM.- ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained In a Series of Instructions and Examplea. By G. F. Graham. 2d Edition, revised 
aiid improved. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.. OF LAGOAN).- MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the lale Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, author of *' Letters from the Mountains," etc Edited 
by her Son, J . P. Grant, Esq. 3d Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. Portrait, 1/. lis. 6d. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS. HLETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1A03. By Mrs. 
Orant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo. 21a. cloth. 

GRATTAN— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

Prom tbe Invasion bv the Romans to the Belgian Revolution In 1830. By T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
Foolscap dvo. with Vignette Titles, Bs. cloth. 
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GRAY.— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

S«l«ctMl from varlou Antkon. Btckcd for the Use of Sta4«au. Bj Maria BaaMOnr- 
Vol. I. Sto., with 78 platat of Floret, ISi. cloth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.— THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

ComprisiDr their Generic Characten. a Notice of the Habits of each Ocna*. «•< aa escca- 
sWe IJttof fiipeciei, referred to their aereral OcBcra. By Gcoqpe Robert Grajr, Acad. Inp. 
Geery. FlorcBt. Soe. Correip. Senior Attlttant of the Zoolofleai DcMrtmcnt, B«M*h 
Maseom : and author of the '• Liat of the Genera of Birdt," etc. etc. iQnatratod with KO 
Imperial 4to.Platea. by Darld William Uitrhell, B.A. 
/n eo«rw •/mmkliemtion In Mnntktg Partt^ \0a. M. ecrki tmch P«rt emrntUHmf rtmrrrnVf ^ 
F»mr immtrtml qwrt* coloured Ptmtet amd Tkrte pMm^ mmd mceammmmjfing' Letter ftrui 

SMmg the Gemerie Ck«raeter$, ahtrt Rnmmrkt on the Hakitf, mnd « LUI of Sfrtiee V ^'^ 
rnsj ma complete me pteUte. The mmcvtomred Platen will tontain tke Ckmracterw •/ all the 
OmerH •/the varlaaa Suh-/amlHe$t comtUHmr •/nmmermua detalh •/ Headg, Wing*, and Feet, 
aB tke caee m«v refuire, for paialimg out tketr diatlagahUmr Ckaraetera. 
%• Tke lV„k will aot exceed iO Montklf Parte. N». 16 vf ?/ he paklUked an \$t «/ Atigmet. 

GRAY (J. E.)— THE GENERA OF MAMMALIA; 

Compritlng their Generic Character! —a Notice of the Habits of each Genna— and a ahfort 
Character of each of the wcU-citabllshed Saedea, referred to the eervral Gcaen. Br John 
Edward Grav, P-aq. , Keener of the Zoolof^cal Collection of the British Moaenm. Imperial Ma. 
nolfona with Gray and Mitchcll'i Ornithology ; lliuttrated with ITS Plate*. 

••• To keprnktitkedim Moutklf Parta^ 19i. eatks <weA Part to comeUt of P^wr eolomred and 
Tkree plain Platee, with aceampamvlag Letter'preu. Tke Work will met eacecd fk M^etetg. 
PnbHeatioa wUt cONimenee wken 160 5M^crlA#rt Name$ kave keen recelwed. 

GREENER.— THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatiae on the variona DeacriptloBf of Small PIre Arms. Be W. Gr««Der» Inventor of 
aa Improved Bfathodof Vlriaf Cannon by Percnaaion. otc. Uro. wltn Ilinatrattonai ISa.boaHa. 

GREENER.— SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

Aa applied to the nae and Conatmction of Fire Arms . By WUUam Greener, anthor of* ' The 
Gun/^etc. With nomeroni Platet, lie. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (COL.)-THE TREE-LIFTERj 

Or a New Bf ethod of Traaaplaatlng lVc«*. By Col. Geo. Gre en wood. 8vo. with aa Illoa- 
trative Plate, 7«« cloth. 

GUEST.— THE MABINOGION, 

From the Uyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Herseet, and other ancient Welih MSS. 
with an KngAth Translation and Notes. By Lady Chariotte Gnest. Royal 8vo. 9*. each. 

Part 1.— The Lady of the Fonntaln. 

Parts.— Perednr Ab Rrrawe i a Tale of Chiralry. 

Part 8.--7*he Arthurian Romance of Gcrnlnt, the Son of Brbio. 

Part 4. —The Romance nf Kilhwch and Oiwen. 

Part 6.— The Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Drred. 

Part 6.— Branwen, the Daaf hter of LIrr ; Manawyddaa, the Soa of Uyr ; 
and Math, the Son of Mathnnwr. 

GWILT.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Hiatorical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph OwllttBaq., F B.A. Illnatratcd with 
npwards of 1000 Bnjrr*Tinn on Wood, from Dcaign* by J. 8. GwUt. In I thick vol.Svo. 
contaiulM neariy 1800 closely-printed pag«s. 21 IS*. 6d. cloth. 
** Gwtlt'e EncrrlMeulta rankt kigk at a mark for pro/eaaional etndentw, eomtalninf tke 

matkematici of archUetturet wUk eo»lon$ detalh mpon all tke teeknteaUtlee of tketcience. 

tt Ua work wkick ao profeutd arckitett or kmitdenkould ke •l(JieNr.'*—WeBtmlBater Review. 

HALL— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, on Colnmbier Paper i with the Divisions and Bonndaries careAsUr coloured. Con- 
•tmcted entirely from New Drawinn, and engraved by Sidney Hail. New Kditloa, thotvaahlT 
reriaed and corrected ( indudlnir all the Alteratlona rendered necessary by the recent OAcial 
Snrreys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison wita the antheatirated 
Diacoreries pablished In the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded In half, Nine Gnincaa, half- 
bonnd in maaia ; full sise of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound In mssia. 

Tke followlmg Maa$ kare keen re'cmrraoed, from entirelf mew deetgwe — trelamd^ Samtk 
Africa, Tarkef in A»lat tke foUowtngkame keen materially Improoed—SwHeerlandyNortk 
Italjf, Suutk Italf, Bgppt, Central Germanf, Soutkerm Germanft^ Greece, Au»tria% Spain, 
amd Portugal t m new JWav ^Ckina, corrected from tke recent gnoermment sarwff a/CAe e^aat 
from Canton to Namktn (to wkick it apoended tke Proointe «/ Caafoa, oa an ealmrged ecate, 
ia a teparate compartment), ka» aimce keen added. 

HALSTED— LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and KInr of Baaland i in which all the Charges afalnst him ar* care- 
fully Investiratrd and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, author of '*The Life of Margaret Beaufort." S vols. Ovo. with Portrait 
from an Original Picture in the poaaesaion of the Rlifht Honorable Lord Stafford, never 
before en|n«ved,and other Illustratioas* 1/. lOs. cloth. 

*• IFe contider Mite HaMead'a work at one of tke mott imteretHng and akleplecet afkittoro 
wkick kat ewer keen pretented to tke world. Tkeretearck wkick it mtam^fettt it mott eatenetve, 
tke arrangement clear and ladd, tke itple alwawt animated amd plctnretfue. Mann a^w Itekia 
are tkrown on tke career of Hiekard, manw mew far t% elicited, amd t/ke imimaiice of four 
eentnriea mindieated iy tkia intrepid and indefatigakle ckamplon ofkiatorhaltmtk,^ 

Metropolitan Mairarlne. 
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HANN AM—THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 

A Tt—iif on tb« Natare Md U*c of Necltctcd FertiUscn. Bv Jobit Hannaa. Written 
for tba YorluUre A«rlealt«ral Sodctf , aad pablUlMd bj pcralMlon of th« CouiBel. Pcap. 
•vo. It. U. cloth. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 

Or, How to ObMrrt Works of Art, evpoeiallj Cartooni, Pietvroa, and Sutvct. Bt Fabla* 
Plctor. SdBdition. Foolscap 8ro. 8«. boards. 

HANSARD.— TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 
By O. A.Uansaffd, ISiao. 6«.M. cloth. 

HARRIS^THE HIGHLANDS OP /ETHIOPIA; 

Being the Aceoant of Klf hteen Months' Residence of a British Rnbassr to the Christian 
Covrt of Shoa. Br Major Sir W. C. Hants, aathor of •• WUd Sports In Southern Africa," 
etc. M Bditlon. 8 vole. 8vo. with Map aad lUaslrations, SI. is. cloth. 

**8tr WUtimmHurrl* hm»pr9dmtt4a wmrk •/ 9Mtrm«r4inmrf imUrett mnd Balu^t « norraflee 
wkiek wilt tak* m ptrmnutmt •lace in f A# Jl^«f«, as the ft«*< muthvritt ever f el given f the 
»Ttd en mil the iuhjectt to vAicA II relmtet. It Aof , inereever./er pretemt readen, the eharm 
ofpevfeet/rethneu mud nweltf. The wrlttr'g tmfnlriei ertmnd ta the minmtegt pmrtlemimtt •/ 
tih* hmhItMf mmnmen. cwfenu, polltitml mnd eoeimi enmmtmjf •/ the feofU, mmmng vAem he tfos 
m melmowud niaitmr.'—VoTtlgn aad Colonial Rerlcw. 

HAWES (BARBARA).— TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

and Adventnres of the lUrlr Settler* In Aacrica i froM the Landlof of the PlUrrlm Fathers 
lu 1030, to the Tlae of the Declantion of Independence. Bj Barbara Haves. Foolscap 8to. 
with Frontispiece. 6s. cloth, 

HAWKER—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all thatrclatcs to Guns and Bhoiitlnff. Br Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
eolarmd, and isaprored, with Bi^hty-Are Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Brauston , 
horn Urawinfs by C. Varlcy, Dicks, etc. 8ro. 31«. cloth. 

*' We hame so often epthen fmmomrmhtjf e/ preeedlnr edltlcne of thl$ poputmr verA, IA«< »« 
need ontp notiee the opportune pnhliemtion of the Ninth, wAicA Aas Imat mode itt mppemrmneet 
mmd wAicA hringe every ArnneA of sperllnr* lu relmtlou to the field mnd cnn, down to the 
pretent time t gioiug tnlere$ttn/f notetof whmtemer hm$ heen done In the wmpmf ehmnge mnd 
tmprooement. —Littnrf Gaxcltc. 

HAYDON (B. R.H LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

Dclirercd at the London Instltntlon, the Roral Institution, Albermarle Street, to the 
Unhrerslty of Oxford, etc. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. With Designs drawn on 
Wood by the author, aad EngrsTed by Bdward Krans. 8ro. 12f. doth. 

'* There mrefew teotlont ^ Mr. Hmjfdon'a morhfrom which we might not ewtraettome tound 
mnd efective patamgee. But we prefer to eommend hie molume to mil who tmhe nn lNf^«s< fa 
it$ euhjeott with the meeurmneethml It will repmg their ttudp e/ff."— Quarterly Review, No. 1-18. 

HENSLOW. — THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Hcnslow, U.A. F.L.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
and nearly 70 Woodcnts, As. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.>A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. Vignette Title, ds. cloth. 

HERSCHEL. — A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Foolscap 8ro. with 
Vignette Title, 6f. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

with a Glance at Bad HabiU. By Kymy6(. ** Manners make the Man." S4th Edition, 
rerlsed (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8ro. 2f. W. cloth, gilt edges. 
General Obserratlonst Introductinns— Letters of Introdnetion—Marriaee- Dinncis— Smoking: 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress -Music— Dancing— Conrersation—Adrice to Tradespeople— Visitingt 
Visiting Cards - Cards -Tattling— of General Society. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. Br Clement Hoare, 
author of ** A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.*' 12mo As- ci. 

HOARE— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPE VINB ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. Sd Edition, 8to. 7«.M. cloth. 

HOBBES— ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Malmesbnvy : now Arst collected by Sir William Holesworth, Bart. Vol. 10. contain- 
Ing the Tkmnsletion of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 8ro. lOt. elothi to non-subscnbers, 12s. 
Nine preceding Volumes hare been published of the English and Latin Works. Vols. 8 and 9, 
recently published, comprise the TranslaHon of Thucydides. 

HOLLAND— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION : 

Or, Considerations on the Course of life. Translated from the French of MadamcNeeker de 
Banssure. Br Miss Holland. S vols, foolscap 8ro. 18s. M. cloth. 

*«• 7*A« Third Volume ^ heing supplementary to thejiret two, eepmrmtelp, It.td. 

HOLLAND.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

By John Holland, Esq. 3 vols, foolscap 8ro. with Vignette Titles, and about 800 Woodcuts , 
ISf. rloth. 
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HOLLAND,~MEDICAL NOTES ANP REFLECTIONS. 

By Hcnrr IIolUiiil,M.D. F.R.8. etc. Fellow of the Royal CoUcg* of Pliyslclsiui, Pkydetaui 
btraordUMiT to th* Qneen, tad Ptiysldan In Ordiaurto lib Royal l]tffha«st Piiacc Albert. 
U Edltioa. 8ro. 18a. cloth. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST DAYS OP OUR LORD'S MINISTRY; 

A Count Di Ler tares oa the priadpal Rvcnbi of Pualon Week. Br Walter Farqahar Hood, 
D.D., Vicar of Lceda, Prebeadary of liaeola, aad Chaplala la OnUnaiy to the Qacaa. 4tli 
Bdltloa. Foolacap 8ro. 4t. cloth. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA. 

la 8 rola. Vol. 1. 1 eoaiprialng the Fhaaofaaoaa or Flovariaf Plaats, and the Feraa. By Sir 
William iaektoa Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. aad L.8. etc. etc. etc. «th Kdltian, with 
Additiona aod Correctioaa i aad ITS Flrurea, illoatratirc of the UmhcUifcveaa PlaaU, the 
Compoaitc Plants, the Grasaea, aad the Fenu. Vol. 1 . 8ro., with IS Platca, lit. plain i with 
the platca coloarcd, 24«. cloth. 

Vol. II. la Two Parta, coaaprlslaf the Crrptogaaila and the Fanfl, completlnf the Britiah 
Flora, and formlag Vol. V., Parta 1 aod S. of Smith'a Kngllah Flora, S4«. boards. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Cootaiaiaf the Moaaea of Great Britain and Irclaad, iyatenatlcallyarraafed aad deoeribed : 
with Platca, illnatratiTC of the character of the G«aera aad Speclca. By Sir W.J. Hooker 
and T.Taylor. M.D. F.L.S. etc. 3d Edition, 8to. ealargcd, Sis. M. plala 1 3t. 3a. celoaivd. 

HOUNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

8TUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY 8CRIPTURK8. Br Thoaaa HartwcU 
Home, B.D. of St. John'a Collcjre, Cambridge ; Rector of the nnited Pariahca of St. BdmniMi 
the Ktnff and Martyr, and 8t. Nicbolaa Acona, Lombard Street ; Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
8th Rditlon, corrected and eniarg-cd. Illnstratcd with nnncroaa Maps and Fac-afaailea of 
Biblical Manuscripts. 4 vols. 8to. (Vol. S In 3 ParU) , SI. 3s. boards. 

HOUNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John'a CoHecc. Cam- 
bridge. Being an Analyala of hia " Introdnetion to the Critical Stody and Knowledge of thr 
Holy Scriptures.'* 7tli Edition, corrected and enlarged. Umo. with Maps aad other 
F.ngraTlnga, 9a. boards. 

HORSLEY (6ISH0P).->BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON THE FIRST FOUR- 
TEEN HISTORICAL ROOKS OF THR OLD TESTAMENT; AND ON THE FIRST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. By Samnei Horalcy, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Lori Blahop of 
6t. Asaph. Second Edition, containing Translations by the Author, never before pabllshed, 
together with copious Indexes. S vols. 8ro. SO*, cloth. 

By the sams Aathor, 
THR BOOK OP PSALMS i translated from the Hebrew t with Notes, explaaatory aad crilicaL 
4th Edition. 8vo. 13«. cloth. 

HOWITT (MARY).— THE CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, 

Commonly called " Otto Speckter's Fabla Book.*' TVaaalated by Mary Howitt. With Fr«ach 
and German on correapondlng pages, and Ulnatrated with loO Kafravings oa Wood, bv 
G. F. Sargent. Sd Editloa. Square ISmo. 7$. 6d. boards. 

HOWITT (MARYX— THE H FAMILY: TRALINNAN; AXEL AND 

ANNA : and other Tales. By Frcdrika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. S Tola. p«ai 
Sro. with Portrait of the Anthor, Sis. boards. 

By the same Author and Translator. 



The NEIGHBOURS. A Story of ETcrr-day 
Life In Sweden. 8d Edition, revlaso and 
corrected. S Tola, poat Sro. 18s. 

The HOME I or, Family Carea and Family 
Joys. 2d Edition. 3 Tola, poat 8to. SIs. 



Th« PRESIDENT'S DAUGHTERS, iadad- 
lag NINA. 3 Tola, post 8to. Sis. M. 

ANEW SKETCH OFKVERY-DAY LIFE:- 
A DIARY. Together with STRIFE and 
PEACE. 3 Tols. post 8to. SIj. 



HOWITT— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

Bt William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and rcTlaed. Medinm 8to. with EngiaTiurfl on 
Wood by Bewick and WilUama, uniform with " Vlaita to Remarkable Places," 31i. doth. 



Life of the Ariatocracy. 
Ufe of the Agricultural Population. 
Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country 
Ufe. 



The Forests of England. 

Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
People I in which are Introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptira of the Rural Wmteiiug 
Places, and Education of Runl Popniatloii. 



HOWITT —VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battlc'Relds, and Scenes UlnstratlTe of Strihing Passafet in Rngiith Hiatorr aad 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium Sro. with <t0111uatratioaa by S. Wmiam«, 
31s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly In the Conntiea of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8to. u^th upwarda of 40 highly-finiabed Woodcuta. from 
Drawings made on the spot for this Work, by Messrs. CarmlchacI, Rlckardsons, aad Weld 
Taylor, 31s. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL, 

Commoalf called ** Lord Othmlll ;'* created, for his rmlneat aerriees, Baroa Waldeck,a«d 
Knight of Kitcottie; a Fireside Story. By William Howitt. Sd Editloa. Svola. fooiacap 
8to. with 46 lUastratlons on Wood by G. P. Sargent, ISj. cloth. 
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UOWITT.~THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY: 

Witb Chuaetcttetlc Skete^ec of It* chief Cities ud Scenery. Collected la a Generml Tour, 
ma4 iMxing m Benideace In th«t Cunntiy In the Yean 1840-43. Br WIUIibi Howltt, aathor 
of ** The Rwml Life of Kn^land," eU. Medioin »ro., with above 60 lUuatratlont, SIj. cloth. 

HOWITT.-^ERMAN EXPERIENCES! 

Addreieed to the KnfflUh, hoth Goera Abroad and Stayen at Hoa«. Bj WlUlam Howltt. 
Foolscap Sro. 7$. M. cloth. 

UOWITT— WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

thronirh F.UIIOPR and the RA8T, dorinf the yean 1834 to 1840. By P. D. Rolthana. fron 
Wrrdohl in Westphalia. Translated from the Third Geraaa Edition, by William Howltt, 
anther of '* The Raral and Social Life of Germany,'* etc. Foolscap 8vo. wHh Portrait of 
the TsUor,Cs. cloth. 



•to. with 34 Wood- 



HOWITT.-.THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

Prom the Unpnblished MS. of Dr. ComeUos. By WUUwn Bovttt. 
EngraTinga, and 7 Steel Plates. Sit. cloth. 

HOWITT.--COLONIZATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popniar History of the Treatment of the NatWcs, In all their Colonies, by the Knropeaas. 
By Wlllla» Howitt. Post Svo. lOe. M. cloth . 

HOWIIT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Conntrr Boy, written by Himself ( exhibiting ail the Amasements. 
Pleaaares, and Pnrsnlts of CUldren in the Country. Bdited by William Howltt, anthor of 
** The Rnral Life of Rngland," etc. 3d Edition. Fcap. 8to. with 40 Woodents, 8«. cloth. 

HOWITT rRICHARD).^IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA FELIX, 

During a Fonr Yrars' Residence in that Colony: with particnlar reference to the Prospects 
of Rmlgranta. With Notes of a Voyage round the World, Aastralioa Poems, etc. By 
Richard Howltt. Foolscap Sro. 7$. cloth. 

HUDSON—THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Gnlde to the Choice of Professions, EmDlorments, tad SItnatlons \ containing useful 
and pmrtleal Information on the subject of placing ovt Yoong Men, and of obtaining their 

particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq., anthor of ** Plain 



Bducatlou with a riew to partlc 
DlrecUons for Mahlag WUs." 



Fcap. Sro. <s. cloth. 



HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformitr with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IT. and 1 Vict, 
c, 38. To which is added, a clear Eiposiiion of the Law relating to the Distrlbntlon of Per- 
sonal Ratatc In the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and mnch useful Information, 
etc. B^ J. C. Httdaon,Esq. ISth Edition, eotrccted, with Notes of Cases Judicially decided 
since tne abore Act eame Into operation. Fcap. Sro. Ss. M. 

HUDSON—THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty OiBce, London: author of ** Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," and **The Parent's Hand-Book." 4th Edition. Foolscap Sro. 5«. cloth. 

*•* Tkt ahe»0 fwo vorhs aMf ht kmd in One vo/Mm«,|»rte«7fl. cfof A. 
HUMPHRETS.— THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE ACES. 

A History of Illuminated Books, from the IVth to the XVIIth Century. By Henry Noel 
Humphreys, lllnsimted br a Series of Specimens, consisting of an entire Page, of the 
esaet sice of the OrlglnftI, from the most celebrated and splendid MS9. In the Imperial and 
Royal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhwen, and Madrid:— from the 
Vatican, Escurlal, Ambrosian, and other great Libraries of the Contincnti— and from the 
rich Public, Collegiate, and Prirate Libraries of Great Britain | superblr printed in Gold, 
Silrer, and Colours. 
In course of publication, in Parts. Parts I and 3, each contalnlngThree Plates, with Descrln- 
tlons, Imperial Quarto, splendidly printed, in gold, ailter, and colours. In Imitation of the 
Oflglnala, as accurate as can be produced by mechanical means, price ISa. 

Largn Paper, on Half Imperial (3U in. by 16), to prcrent folding tbe large Plates, 31s. 
Six Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes eomplettog the work. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Infinencc of the Solar Rare i embracing all the known Photographie Pro- 
cesses, and new Diacoreries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. Sro. with Plate and Woodcuts, lOs. 64. cloth. 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE).~THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 

and HOME OI.\RY for 184ft t copied from the Manusrripiof the Hours of Anne of Brittany, 
arraaged as an Almanac ana Diary. Enriched with Twelre large Designs, one appropriate to 
each Month, lllustratire of Manners and Customs of the FlReenth Centnrr, with a Title* 
pare, ornamented with FVuits on a Gold Ground i the'whole copied from the Kalendar in 
■*The Hours of Anne of Brittany.'* carefully coloured by hano, and enriched with Gold } 
also. Twenty-four Ornamental Borders, composed of Natural Flowers, from the same M9S. 
The Borders printed in Gold and Colours, Dy Owen Jones. Imperial Sro. 48j. bound in 
an appropriate ornamental eorer. 
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JACKSON .PICTORIAL FLORA: 

Or, Brltlik BoUaj DcUaeml«d. Id IMO Uuofrapklc Dnvlaf* of all tbe SpcdM of Flovenng 
PI«BU ladlreaou lo Grost Brtttia i UlostrMlaf the descripttTe works oa Ko^lsli Bataay of 
Hooker, LlBdley, Smith, etc. By MUe Jackson. 8ro. U«. cloth. 

JAMES. -A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

sad of vsilops ErenU coancctcd therewith, which oceuired dnriDf the Heifn of Edward III. 
Klof of Eaglud. By O. P. R. Junes. Esq. id Edition. StoIs. foobc^ 8ro.wlth Map, lS«.cl. 

JAME8.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREICN STATESMEN. 
BtG.P. R. JsBes.Esq.tsad K. B. Crowe, Esq. i rols.foolseap 8to. with Vifaettc Titles. 
Ms. cloth. 

JEBB (BI8H0P).-PRACTICAL THEOLOGY; 

CoBpilslaf Dlsconrses oa the Utargy and Principles of the United Church of Eagland and 
Ireland i critical aad other Tracts ; and a Speech deUrerad in the Hoase of Peers in 18M. 
ByJohnJebb. D.D.F.R8.,BlBhopofUBierrck, Ardfer^andAffhadoe. 9d Kdltlan. Svola. 
Sra. Ms. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS, on the Character and Principles of the Chorch of Ea^and. 
Selected froas his fomcr Pablleatioas. A New Edition. Foolscap 8ro. 6e. cloth. 

JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX f ALEXANDER). -THIRTY YEARS' COR- 

RE8PONDKNCE between John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S., Bishop of Lkserich, Ardfrrt, Aghador, 
and Alexander Kaon, Eeo. M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rer. Charies Foester, BwD. Rector of 
Stistcd, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers In the Cathedral of Christ, Caatcrbvy, forascriy 
Doasestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 9d Edition. 3 vols. Sra. SSs. cloth. 

LORD JEFFREY.- CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
By Francis Jeffrey, now one of the Judges In the Court of Session in Scotland. 4 vola. 8ro. 
dSt. cloth. 

JOHNSON. -THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS > embnclnn all the recent DIseoYeries la Avri- 
cnltural Chemistry i adapted to the comprehenalon oi nnselentlCc Readers. By Cnthbert 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.a. Barrister-at-Law, Correspondinf Member of the Africttltnral 
Society of KSalgsbenf, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society, aathor of several of the 
Prise Essays of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agrirultural Works ; 
Editor of tae ** Fanner's Almanack," etc. 1 thick toT. 8vo. illustrated by Wood Eagmrings 
of the best and most ImprOTCd Agricultural Implements. SI. 10s. cloth. 

KANE. -THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

Br Robert Kane, M.U. Secretary to the Council of the Royal Iriah Academy, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries* 
Halloflrcland. 9d Edition. Post Sro. 7« cloth. 

KANE-ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and ABplicatloiis of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Aru. By Robert Kane, M.D . M.R.1 .A. Profesaor of Natural Philosophy 
to the Reyal Dublin Society. 8vo. with 896 Woodcuts, Ms. cloth. 

KATER AND LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Katcr aad Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. Vignette Title, aad 
19 Pistes, comprising S34 distinct figures, 6e. cloth. 

KEIOHTLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keightlev, Rao. New Edition, corrected aad con- 
siderably improved. Foolscap 8vo., 6«. cloth ; or u. M. hound . 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural iiistory of Insects i comprising aa account of noxious and 

useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food. Stratagems, Halritations, Societies, Motions, 

Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, N.A. F.R.S. h US. Rector of Barham ; 

and \l'. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. ft L.S. 6th Edition, eorrected and considerably enlarged. 

3 vols. 8vo. If. Us. 6d. cloth. 

Tk0 Jlr$t t»o we/HMies of fAe ** TntrodmcUom t» £afem«/eff " are now pmUi§kt^ as • 

a0pmr»t0 work, dl$tlnel from fAe third and fourth volumea, and, though othcA miarg-ed, 

mt a eon$idtrahlr reductiou of ariee^ i» order thmt the nmmerou* etau •/ rtmdertmho €0^fnr 

their attulf of inttttt to thai o/ their maMmert and eronomjf, need not he hnrthenrd mith the 

east of the ttehnieat portion oj the work relating to their anatomf^phgetologf^ett. 

KNAPP.— GRAMINA BRITANNICA; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses i with Remarks aad occasional Deseriptioss. By 
I. L. Kn^ip, Esq. F.L.8. & A.S. 2d Edition. 4to. with 118 Pli^es, beaatilully coloured. 
S/. 16«. boards. 

** Me«< e/ tkepenont interested in the art of dlttingnlihtng graatea are tonntry gentlemen 
andfarmerOt mho hnom nothing of hotangt and oannot nee the teeklnal deotriptiome or emalp' 
tiealjigmree q/ hotaniat*. To that great eUaa luek a hook ia tnnalmahle. It omgkt, la /aet, 
to form part of the lihrarf of everg one intereated in mral affair a t for there mre few plantt 
to difUull to Atingaiah aa graaaea, not any mare re, and none which it ia more trnportaa^t to 
know eorretttgt ketanae of their porioua maea and omaHtiea, ffith itr.Knanp'a kaak k^ore 
Aim, MO eae tan haw* the leaat digltultg in making kimaelf matter of the saAJecf." 

Oardenem* Chronicle. 
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KNOX (ALEXANDER). -> REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. 

Of DvUla, II.B.1.A.; coaUlniaf KMnj*, chlefljr ezpiwiatorr, of Chrtaliu DoctrfiMi aad 
ConideutUl Letlen, with Private Pspen, Ulustrativc of the Writer's Character, Scnttpentt, 
and Life, ad BdMoa. 4 toI«. Svo. 21. 8«. cloth. 

LAINO.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the F.arlicst Period of the History of the Northern Sea Klnes to the Middle of the 
INrelfth Centttry, eommonly called the Helmshrinffla. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Bnorro Stvrleaon, with Notes, and a Preltminarr Diseoorse, by Samuel l«Ing, author of 
'■Notesof aTrareiler,"cte. S toIs. 8to. S8*. cloth. 

LAING.— A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

Id 1838; eomptlsinf Obsermdous on the Moral, PoUtical,and Bconomlcfd State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samnel Lalaf , Kaq. 8vo. 19s. doth. 

LAINO.— NOTES OF A TRAVELLER 

On the Social and Politlcsl State of France, Prussia, Switserland, luly, and other parts of 
Europe, dnorinir the present Century. By Samuel Lalof , Esq. 9d Edition. Sro. 16s. cloth. 

LAINO.— JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY 

Darfuf the years 1834, 18S5, and 1836 ; made with a view to Inonlre Into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Samuel Lalnc, Esq. 
SdRdldon. 8vo. I4a. cloth. 

LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPiCDIA; 

Comprlslnr a Series of Origin*! Works on History, Blomphy, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Mannmcturea. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 

The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 891. 18s. (One Volume 
remains to be pubUahcd.) The Works separate, 6s. per volume. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By Dr. Ijvdner. LL.D. F.R.S. Foolsc^i 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6e. cloth. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.— A MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY. MAC- 

NBTISM, and MBTF.ORnLOGr. By Or. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.H., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Bleclrical Society. S vols, foolscap Bro., with Vignette Titles, IS*, cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardner. Foolscap Sro. with Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 9D0 Igures, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By Dr. lardner, LL.D. etc. Fc^i. 8vo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered by Dr. Pereira, before the Pharmaceutical Society, and In the Medical School of 
the London Hospital. 8vo. Illustrated by above 60 Woodcuts, 6s. 6d. doth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

New Edition, 4 vols, foolscap Sro. with Illustrations by Howard, etc. SSf. cloth } or bound 
In morocco, with gilt edges, SI. 4s. 

The following Works separately i— 
The IMPnoVISATItICK • - 10*. ». I The CK)LDKN VIOLET • - •10».6tf. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET lUs.bf. I The TROUBADOUR - . • •10f.6tf. 

LEB.-^TAXIDERMY; 

Or. the Art of Collecting. Preparing, and MnuntlagObJecU of Natural History. For the use 
of Museums and Travrllers. By Mrs. H. Lee (formerly Mra.T. E. Bowdlch), author of 
•'Memoirs of Cnvier." etc. 6th Edition, Improved, vrlth an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Watertim's method of Preserving Animals. Fcap. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
7s. cloth. 

LEE—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

Fbr the Vme of Schools and Young Persons: comprising thr Principle of Classification, 
Interspersed with amusing and Instructive original Accounts of the most rrmarknble Animals. 
Bv Mrs.R Lee (formerly Mrs.T. E, Bowdlch), author of "Taxidermy," ** Memoirs of 
Ciivier," etc. 12mo. with 56 Woodcuts, 7s-M. bound. 

LEFEVRB (SIR GEOROE).— AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES; 

f>r, their Importance and Influence In Health and Disease. By Sir George Lefevre, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, late Physidan to the Britlsli Embassy at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, etc. ; author of ** The Life of a Travelling Physlriaa," *' Thermal 
Comfort," etc. Post »ro. to. cloth. 

LEMPR]ERE.*A CLASSICAL fACVOHARY ; 

Containing a copious Account of all the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors | with 
the Value of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used amongst the Greeks and Romans; and a 
Chnmological Table. By T. Lempridre, D D. 30th Edition, corrected. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

LESLIB (C. R.)— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, 

ESQ., R.A. Composed chiefly of his Utters. By C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
Second Edition, with further Eztracu from hia Correspondence. 4to., with a new Portrait, 
from a Picture by Mr. Leslie.- /■ tkfprnt. 

_ _____ ^^^ 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 



LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From hia flret latrodMlloa to PrmcUcc ( Inclwdbir Tventr Yean' WMi4cffn« UwtmgWat 
the fTMtcr part of Korop*. I vols, poat 8to. witb ceioond rrttntteplccM, tU. M. dolk. 

LINDLBY.-4NTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

Bj Pror.J.Uadl«r.Pli.D. F.R S.LJl. etc. 3d Edition (!«»), with CorrecMonewd eOBiidrr- 
able Addlttona, 8<ro. with Six Plates aod a«merom» Woodcata, 18*. cloth. 

LINDLBY.-^LORA MEOICA ; 

A Botanical Aceoant of all the oioet loiportaDt Plants «aed In Medlrinet in diffemc Farta of 
the World. By John Undlcy, Ph.D. F.R.8. etc. Sfo. ISt. doth. 

UNDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITBH FLORA, 

Arnuwed aecordlny to the Natural Ordora. Bf Profesaor John Uadlef* Ph. D., VJRJS , etc- 
Third Edition, with namcrons Additions. Corroeiloait and ImproTeaents. 13ino 10a. Gd. 
cloth. 

LINDLEY— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or. an Attempt to RspMn the Principal Opcimtions of Gardenlnf vpun Physloloclcal Piln- 
clplcs. By John Lindler, Ph.D. F RJS, ftto. with Illaatrallons on Wood, I2i. cloth. 
TJkriiAeot hmrttttm tm the kopt o/prpftdiu^ tk* ImtelHg^rmt g^rdrmer^ mnd tkr a€irmi\fi9 
mmmtfttr, frrettlf^ with the rmti^nmn* •/ the nore hmportmnt mmrrmtlmmi •/ Mercfcaltarr g 
mud tkemntkT kmM fmdtmmamr^ t* pretemi t» kt§ remiertmmtmtelllglhU frptmmmtUm.fmmmdrd 
«••« melt mt*erl«in*d fmrt$, wkhh tk^w emmjnd^t •/ kg tkeir ••« mitmtn •/ »*s» m wW— , •/ 
lie g^nerml umtmr* of vegelmkU aetioma. «>d •/ tke e«iu«i wkltk, white tkef conrro/ the 
pomeri e/ life in n/nwfi, mre empakle mf ketnr regnlmt^d km tkemuelmma. Tk^ pmnnaimm •/ 
inrt kmmmledge tettl memeamrtlf temek tkrmt how tm f«^rov# tmmtr mtrnthrndt •/ tmlttmmUmm, eotf 
lemdthemt tm the dteemmerf ^fmew mmd ketter mndew. 



LINDLEY.— GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or. an Account of the moat Talnable Fraita and Fefeubiea rnltlralcd in Orcni BriiaJn: «ith 
Kalendara of the Worh required In the Orchard nnd Kitchen Onrdm dnriny ererr month in 
the Year. Bf Georre Undlrr, C.M.H.8. Edited by Prof eaaor Undley. 8n». ISa. Wvds. 

LLOYD.— A TREATKE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

BytheRcT.H. Lloyd. M. A., Fellow of Trin.ColI Dnblln. 8ro. it boards. 

LORIMER.- LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects connected with his Calttnf . By Chnrlos Lorimer. Modltton. ISmo. 
with an Appsndlx, Bs. 6tf. cloth. 

LOUDON (MR8.)-THE LADVS COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjor a Country life Rationallr. By Mrs. ItOudon, antbor of **Oaidenlnff for 
I.adlea,'* etc. Foniaeap Rvo., with an Rnfrarinc on Strei. and iUvatratlons on Wood, 7a.4i^ cl. 
** A mimre trntelttgemt mmd pteatnmt Comntrw fompmmimm tkmm kin. Lmmdmn't Umew nmt emem 
In tke$e dmpe mf merprtmml tmttrmcttmu mmd gmtd^B tm emert tklng. Ft m ttr^t tm tkrjtftda. 
fmr m wmlk tm tke gmrdem^ fmr mtmmmgtmg tkedmtrp or mmmltrw-mmrd^ fmr vmUimg tkrjfimnt 
fevers mmd the ke$t frmlt$, ftr rmrml emnai'M^nff , mmd fmr mli maefml emtpfmgmirmta tm mermpm 
timie mmd mrmdmee pr^tmkfe retmtti, m>e cmrdimllg retmmimumd thi$ ereettrmt mmrk tm he tmken 
ma m emmafmmt momtpmmtmm.** Literary Gasette. 

LOUDON (J. C.>-6ELF INSTRUCTION 

For Young Gardeners, Foreatera, Balilffa, Land Stewards, nad Farmers i In AiMimetic, 



Booh-hrening, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Triironometry, Mechanics. Laad-Surrer- 
~ rollnv. Planning and Mapplnf. Architectural Dmwinf . and laomrtrlcnl PrD|ectloa 

inlc« ahewing their applications tn Hortlcnitnral nnd Agricul- 
tural Purposes. Br the latr J. C.*Loodan, F.L.S. H.S. etc. With a Portndt of Mr. lAndon, 



and Perspective i with 

tural Purposes. Br tb^ - 

nnd a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8va. -/n tke pre$$. 

LOUDON.'AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

Beinc the '* Arliorctum et Frutlcetum Britnnnlenm" abrldgud i containing the Hardy Trees 
nnd Shrubs of Great Britain, Nattrc and Forrign, scientiirally and popuUfly ««*ci1bed : 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses In the Arts i and with Kngi m rinns of nearlr all the 
Species. Forthenseof Nurserymen, Gardeners, and ForeaUrs. By J.C. London, FXb. etc. 
1 latfs Tol . 8vo . with upwards of SOOO Rngrarings od Wood, 91. in*, cloth . 
Tke Original Worh may be had in 8 rols. 8vo. with nboTO 400 lira. Plntes of Trees, nnd npmnrda 
of SWO Woodcuts, 10/. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>C0IA OF GARDENING ; 

Presenting In one syatemnlle view, the HIattMT and Prcaent State of Gnrdenlnf la nil Goun- 
triea, audita Theory and Practlee In Great Britain i with the Mannvemcnt of the lUtcbeo 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying>out Gronnda, etc. By 3. C. London, F.L.S. etc. A new 
Edition, enlafgcd and much imprared. 1 large vol. Sro. with neariy 1000 Rngicringa on 
Wood, SJ.lOt. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Conpriaing the Theory and rractiee of the Valuation. TMmafcr, Laytag^Mt, TmprwcHent. 
and Hnnagement of Landed Property, nnd of the cultiratlon and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable pcoductlona of Agriculture, Including all the latest Improvements; a general 
History of Agrictdturc in all coontriea; a Sutiatieal riew of Ita preacnt atntc, with 
snggestlons for lu future progress in the Britlab I ilea; and Sup^ementa. bringing dnwn 
the wmk to the year IM4. Bt J. C. Loudon, F.L.GuE. nnd H.S.etc. Fifth Rdltioa. Bro. UIm- 
tmted with upwnrds of 1100 RngraTlnga on Wood, by Branaton. 91. 10a. cloth. 
The Supplement, bringlnr down Improrementa In tke art of neld*Cultnre Arom ISU to 1S44 
InclosiTP, comnrialtig all the prerloua SuppleaMnte, and lllnstmted witb OS Engimriaga on 
Wood, may be had aepurmtelp, ka. aewcd. 
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LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>E0IA OF PLANTS; 

laciadbif all tkc PUaU which ar« aow fowi4 la, or have ha«a latrodaecd Iate»Oreat Baitain t 
rlvliif their NaCvrml HUUity, M.campwii«d hj sach Deacripdoat* EaftaTcd FlnrM, and 
Elcmeatarj DcuUa, aa mmj aaable a Mrlnaar, who U a mere Bnyllah rMder, to dueovcr the 
aaoM of aTCXT Plant which he aiaf iadln lower, aad ac^aire all the lu/onutlon rcapectlBr 
It which la nacfal aa4 latereatlaf . The Spcdie Characters bj aa Bmlaeat BoCajtiat ; the 
Drawlags hf J. D. C. Sewerbr, P.L.8. A new Edition (1841). with a aew Bnppleneat, com- 

ttAac every desirable particalar rcs^ctlar all the Plants orlfiBated in, or Introdneed Into, 
lain between the irst pablleatlna of tie worh. la 18S9, and Janaarr IMOt with a aew 
General Index to the whole work. BdUedbr J. C. LoadoB, prepared bj W. H . Baxter, Jan., 
and revUcd hj George Don , F.L.8. t and 800 new Flgares of Plants, on Wood, from Drawings 

aj. D. C. Sowcrbf, P.L.8. 1 very large vol. 8ro. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
> ISf . Ma cloth. 

%• The last Bappleaeat, tfpmrmttlp, 8ro. 1S«. cinth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VM.LA 

ARCMITBCTURB and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, KaiM 
Hoaaea, Faraeries, CoaatrrlaBS, PabHc Hoases. Parochial dcbools.ctc. ; with the rsqaielte 
Flttlao-ap, fft atn ra a ,and Faraltare, and appropriate Oflccs. Gardens, and Garden Scenery i 
each Deaiga acconvaaled by Analytical and Critical Reakarks illnstratlve of the Prladples 
of Arehluctnnl Seieace and Taate on which It Is eonposed, nnd General Batinatea of the 
Bxpcaae. By J. C. London, F.L.8. etc. New Edition, corrected, with a Sapplcaent cbntaln- 
Inc IflO addltfon^jMgea of letter •press, and nearly SOU new angra^ags. I very thick vol. Svo. 
with more than SOOOKagTavinas oa Wood, 6li. cloth. 
•* The ImU Mr. LomJon kmt lAe meril ^f hmmimg cMi»«|rrd mer* imf^rmmtU* mew nrcif- 
Imetmrt in m fpuUr ttfU. «• mdmptei ft rtMermi rtmdtn^ tkmm maa e»«f ItempM keftt^ 
or tkmm km$ leem aonmmlUhedBlwtf. iHm Butwthpmdla ^f Cottm^t nnd nUrngt Arehitectmr* 
f • imHtptmwmbi* H tk* llkrmrf e/ «fl mmrn^pr^fettiamat rta^rr* wAe map mt seme Nsm ^ tkeir 
t^e propate fn hmiU m fttmft or cena fry- A«n««."— Westminster Review. 
*«* The Sapplemeat,«<'n«r«4«lp, Svo. 7«. M. sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BR1TANNK:US: 

A Catalocne of all the Planta ladigenoas to or iatrodaced lato Brltala. The Sd Bdltlen 

iUS2), with a New Sopalement. prepared, under the dlrectloa of J. C. Loadoo, by W. H. 
Baxter, and revlaed by George Don, F.L.8. 8ro. lle.M. doth. 
The Sapplemeal «r/nr«f«l|r, 8ro. Ss.M. sewed. 
The later Sapplemeat aepmrmtrtp^ 8vo. 8s> sewed. 

LOUDON.— THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANIONS 

Comptislag the Choice of a Villa or Sabarban Residence, or of a sltaatlon on which to form 
one; the Anangcment and Famishing of the Hoase; and the Laylng'-ont, PUatlng, and 
geaeial Management of the Garden and Groands } the whole adapted for Groauds horn one 

Krch to iftr acres aad apwards la extent { intended for the Instmction of those who know 
He of Gardening or Rnral AAlre, aad more nartlcalarly for the nse of Ladies. By J. C. 
l.«adoa, r.L.8.. etc. Svo. with above SOD Woiid Rngnvings, 90». doth. 
LOUDON.-HORTUS UGNOSUS LOND1NEN5IS; 

Or, s Catalmrna of all the Ufneoas Plaau cultivated In the nelghboarhood of London. To 
which arc added their aaual Prices In Narserlee. By J. C. Loadon, F.1^8. etc Svo. 7*« Od. 

LOW.>ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANAGEMENTT OF ESTATES; 



Comprehendlac the Ralnttoas betweca Laadlord and Teaant, and the Prladples and Forms 
of Leases ; of Tarm-bnildlngs, Bncloaorcs, Dralna, Embankments, Roads, and other Rnral 
Works, Minerals, aad Woods. By David Low, Eaa. FJt.S.B. etc., aotkorof *'ElemeaU 



of Practical Agricaltare." etc. Svo. with aaaMrons Sngravlngs. 31*. cloth. 
•* /m tUt totU ootmmu Prof. Low hat tolUeteJ ewtrjf tMmf mppUemkle to tk* §mp*rtmut 
Interetta mt $tmke en the ewftfktene4 cmttlvmtlom of too BritUt tmtli mmikm$it*otn mmtpU 
Imotrmetioms en tAe mutteri tn relmHom to tko groot en4 ho hm$ pHtu^atlp ht mtow. Rroom- 
bthog the tate Mir. Lomdom fa the oimgmlmr ooomrmep e/ Mb deimiht o* hat mmom $moh data 
towmd*4 a to4t of illuotrmtUm, w*lrA, ence earffuify permoeS, it wUI im4eo4 he womMerfml if 
%t dees not trad to emtoutime rentlt*^ and teaoh ait conoermtd in tho mmmagewunt mf landed 

Cwopt-rtu to eni»rg» mmd orpmnd tho ofriomltmral retonre»$ of tho c«nalry. mnmtlgnmtip 
nprowo theeondmoH ^landtord, ttnmnt,mnd propritfr thromghomt the Immd.^ 

Literary Oasette. 
LOW.— THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 
BRITAI N doaciibcd. Br David Low, Xsa. F.R.8.E., Professor of Agriealtare In the Unlver^ 
sity of Rdlttbnrvh ; Mrmber of the Roval Academy of Agrlcaltare of Hweden % Corresponding 
Member of the Coaseil Rml d'Agrlcaltare de France, of the Sod^td Royal at Centrale. 
etc. etc. The Plates from (bawfaga by W. Nicholson, R.8.A., redared from a Series of Oil 
Palatlaga, csccated for the A grlcaltaral Maaeam of the Unlvcrsltv of Ediabnrgh by W. Sblels, 
R.8Ji. In 3 vols, atlas qaano, with M plaMs of Aalmals, bcaatlfally coloared after Natare , 
16/. 16s. half-boaad ia morocco. 



Or la foar sejMwate portlras^as followi— 
qaarto. with 23 ' 
price 6f. 18e. 6d. half«boaad morocco 



The OX. 1 vol. atlas oaarto, with 23 



leaarate 
Plates, 



Th« tdlEEP. 1 vol. atlas «anrto. with 31 
Platea, prieo 61. 16s.6tf . half-ooaad bmwocco. 



The HORSE. 1 vol. atlas qaarto, with 8 Plates, 

price 81. half>boaad morocco. 
The HOG. 1 vol. atlas qaarto, with f Plates, 

price Sf . S». half-boaad morocco* 



LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; ... 

Compreheadlagthe Caltlvatloa of Planu, the Hasbaadiy of the Domestic Animala, aad the 
Bcoaomy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.R.8.K., Professor of Agrlenltnre In the Unl- 
vcrsltv of Edlnbnigh. 4th RdltloB, with Alteratiana aad Addlttoas, aad above 300 Woodeats. 
Svo. 31*. cloth. . - . , . 

•* Low's * Mlemrnto of Prmctioal Agrtomitnt** U tho Ittt work en farming in oat Ungwaro.** 

Garaener** Chronicle. 
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Br the Bifbt Honoimbl* Thoau BttblBfton MscauUj, M.P. 6lliKdUioa. CvownSro. 
lOti.r 



MACAULAY. -CRmCAL AND HBTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRJBUTEO TO 
The KDINBUROH REVIEW. B7 th« RJcht Hob. ThomM- BablBgtoa MacavUf, M.F. 
M Edition. S Toll . 8ro . set. clotk. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

tha Rifbt 
6tf. cloth. 

MACKBN2IK— THE PHY8IOLOCY OF VISION. _, _ , . 

Bt W. MKkenile. M.D., Ltctvrcr «■ the Eye In th« UalTersltj of OlMf*v. »»o. with 
WeodcvtttlAi.M. board*. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).— THE UFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 
By «h« Right Hon. Sir Jamei MMklittosb. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyrlm^la « and 
faitcaded Tor a Preaent-Book or School Prixa. Poolacap 8*0. vlth Portrait, ficcleth; or 
bowid la TaUna fUt (« W tlirfe) . 8*. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: 

Incladlng bU Contribntions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Collected and Edited by 
bla Son. S vela. 8vo.— /• th« pr*$». 

MACKINTOSH. ETC.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jamaa Mackintoah 1 W. Wallace. Ea^.i aad Robert B«U, Ea^. 10 toU. foolseap 9ro . 
with Vifoetta Titles, 81. doth. 

M'CULLOCH.— THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

BelDf a ClaBtlSed Cacaloffve of the principal Works In the diflierent dcpartaaenU of Political 
EcoBoaay. Interaperaed with Historical, Critical, and INograpUcal Notlcea. By J. R. 
M'Cnnocb, Eaq. 8vo. 14«. cloth. 

M^ULLOCH.*.A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTKAL 
INPLUENCR OP TAXATION AND THE PUNDINO SYSTEM. ByJ..R. M*CnUocb, 
Esq. 8vo. Us. cloth. 

M<CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, of the Tarions Conntrirs, Places, and Principal Natwal Objects In the Worid. 
By J.R. M'CnIlocb. Esq. S thick toIs.Sto. Ulnstrated with Six larf e Important Maps. At. cloth. 

•• Tkt *«Umff informmn^m tkit VMionarf mfntdt im ikt tuifeeti rtfrrrtd to In Um tUl* 
If tflf BnrprMmr. It eannaf /•(/ tonrove a radc mecnm (• the atmdemt, wkote tu^miriea will 
k* tnidtd hf lt» flgktt mnd »»tl^/ted bf iti cfrar mrnd fre^mtntlf glmktmtrd f t m mnimiemttom: 



EwtTf muttU room In lekteh eomtmere*^ polUiea, or Ht0r«tuTe /ormu tkt tmkjttt of rfiacsarian. 
ought to h0/mrnUk0d wUk tkta* »eI«M«t.*'— Globe. 

M*CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL. OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. 
M'CnIlocb, Esa. An entirely New Edition, corrected throackont. eularfcd, vid Improred. 
I Terr thick toI. 8ro.. lUastmted with Maps and Plans. fiOs. cloth; or Us. stvonf ly l**lf- 
bonnd lBRnsda,wlth iezlble back. 

** Mr. M*CuUoek'$ Commereiat Dicttemarp kaa for aeweral peon item m vnde mrcvem for 
mor€kamt$t trmdfr$,§klp-omner$^ and oMfmotttrtt to gmidr mnd nstUt tkom in eowdmetimf tke 
dotmiU of (Arir rmecflve oteufmtioma^ mt meed not tkerefore erprntiato ttpom the general 
merita of tkii »*ll~knomn workt in mnnomnfing to the meremntUe worid m new, entmrged, mmd 
kmpromed edition. Tk« tubjeott kandted in a eommereimi dietionarp are not ^ m ttatimnmrf 
hmt a nrogretBive cAarnctrr. ««rd tkooe wko moatip uae ameh reperlorira are not emriona ahomt 
kiataneal notioea or tkeoretieal diatmuiona. kmt toneem tkemaetnea la/elW wilA prmetieat 
detaila Immedtmtelucomneeted taitk ike nreaent ni««mf. Tke tkmmgea made in omrt 



rial poliep bp tie TarlfJct oflBQt and tke late aoUfor regulating tke torn and eotmntal 
tradea, are ao atnifi/onn. ao important^ and afett ao atanp artieiea and intereat*^ that Mr. 
WCuttoek deamairea t^f introduAng them into a tnpplementof a leaa aiae tkaa the original 
workt ke kaa therefore reeonatruoted kla dictionarp altoretker. We kane earefnttw etmmined 
tkia naat work, and are of opinion tkat tke indefatigable amtkar kaa prodmeeda digeal ef the 
moat naejut and anthentie informatiom-retpecting tkepaat and preaent ataie of tke t i o m me i t r 
of Europe and tke world at large^ and tke USoa and regulationa under wkick eommeretai 



omeratiana are carried •«. We kane not apaee^ nar womld\t be uaefnt {f we kad, to enumerate 
the nffw anbjetta treated in tke edition be/ore uat it witlaiMee pfraetleat mm to Ir an.! rf 
tkat in tke eourae of their buaineu aeartefp anp eammertiarpueaUan tan mriae upon wilicA 
tkep win uotjbid uaefml information in Mr. M*Culltek*a well~atored pagra." 

Tnm an article on Mr. M*Cidlech'a Dictionary In the ** TImm** naw ap n p cr. « 

MALTE-BRnN.—A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL CEOCRAPHYy 

Ponndcd on tke Works of Malte-Bmnand Balbl, embmdnran Historical Bkatcb of tbe 
Profrcaa of Geomphlcal DIacorery. the Principles of Mathcmatlcnl aad Phyalcal Geofrwhr, 
and a complete Description , from the moat recent sonrces. of the Political and Social Coodltloa 
of all the Countries In the World 1 with nnmerons Sutbtical Tables, and an Alphabetical 
Index of 1S,000 Names. 8ro. 80s. cloth. 

MARCET (MRS.)-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
For the Use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet. anthor of** Conreraatlons on Chcmlatrr.** etc. 
SdBdIHoa. ISmo.Ss.elotb. ' 



:=-* 



PRINTED FOR LOMGIIAN, BROWN, AND CO. 21 

MARCBT.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMBTRY: 

In wkich tke Elcmcnu of thatSdcace w* funUUrlf SxpUned aad lUnatnicd hy Kzptrl- 
Bcala. 14th Rdldoa, caUrf cd and correcMd. S vols. fooUcap 8ro. 14*. doth . 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In wUeh Ike Klements of that Sclccne are faailUarly explalaed, and adapted to the comprc- 
heation of Younr Penoat. lUth Kdition, calancd and rorractcd br the Aathor. Feap. Bro. 
with S3 Plates, lOf . «d. ciotb . 

MARCET.--CONVERSATI0NS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elcmenlt of that Sricace are famlUailf explained. 7th Kdition, rcrlBed and 
enlarged. Foolscap 8to. 7«« M. eloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Coaprehendlnir the KleaieatB of Botanjr, with their application to AfriemlUac. Id Rdhloa. 
FooUcap 8vo. with Four Platei, 9». doth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Land and Water. Sd Kdition rcriscd and corrected. Foolicap flro., with eotovrcd Map*, 
shewing the comparatiTe Altitude of Muoatalns,!*. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.--CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For Children. By Mn.Marect^anthor of **Mar7'aGrainaar,''ete< Umo.4«.W. eloth. 

** /• tkw C»nper$mtl»m§ Mr$, Mmrwt trmirtU ever • grtmt d««l ^ grommd with A#r wonted 
Mkiil l« mdmptimg kmowUdttt (e the tmpmettm ^f lAe pe«mr. The nmimr* •/ mrlUulmte teniidb, 
end tkt Qrtmm§ e/ tfeteMf tkt kUimtp of mmnkimd U imMtmtt the fmrmmliom e/ digitrtnt 
lamguaget. the ananer te mhUk Buffluk hmg been indebted to Lotin^ the probohle oruoeelkte 
origiu of Imnnmge, mud the nee ofe^nomena emd M«aMt, are all /mmiltorlm dUmlmmed in tkU 
inetrueHoe ftt«le»e/MM."— Spectator. 

MARCET— THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of ConTcmtiona, ekewla^ the Rnlci of the Gamct and alTordlnf Kxaaplee of 
the naaner of plajinf at it. In a varmthed box, or done up ae a pott Ifvo. Tolwne, 8*. 

M ARGET. -Wl LLY'S GRAMMAR : 

lateraperaed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Bojt. Bj Mrs. Marcet» author of 
«< Mary's Gramaar," etc. New edition. Umo. 2«. 6d. cloth . 

**A tonndandaimpte work/or the enrlJMteyM.**— Quarterly Rerlew. 

MARCBT.— LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND MMERALS. 
By Mrs. Marcet, author of '* CouTersatlons on Chemistry," etc. ISmo. 2t. cloth. 

•' One •/ Jtfpfl. Maroefe varefnlif written ikeoJb of inetmetlonf iu wkiak uatmral kiUorp ie 
made pleasant and intelHgikle for the jromv-"— Ataenaam. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Mother. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8to.S«. cloth, gUt edges. 

MARRYAT (CAPT).— THE MISSION; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryst. C.B., author of 
•* Peter Simple," **MasUrniaa Ready," ** The Setaers in Canada," etc. S roU. fc^. 8vo. 
1S«. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Yoang People. By Csptaia Marryat, C.B. author of ** Pater Simple," 
** Masterman Ready," etc. 3 toIs. fcap. 8vo. ISs. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— MASTERMAN READY: 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. I vols, fools* 
e^ 8vo. with numerons RngraTings on Wood, 9S«.M. cloth. 

•»* The volumes, «#para(r/jr, 7«.8d. each, cloth. 

** The beet of Robineon Crwsee'j •nmereiw deeeendantt^ and ene of the mott caotivaiinr of 
eeodem ebildren'i booka. The onip danger Is, le$t parent* tkomid diepute with tkeir ehiUren 
thepoueeeion e/lt*'— Uurterly Berlew. 

MARX AND WILLIS.— ON THE DECREASE OF DISEASE EFFECTED BY 
THR PROGBBSS OF CIVILIZATION. By C F. H. Marx, M.D. Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Gottinieu, etci and R. Willis, M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physlelaas, etc. Foolscap Sre. 4s. cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFKRENCK. By Samuel Maunder. 16th Edition, rerised thronghout 

and enlarged. 1 thick vol. foolscap 8vo., with two coffraTed Frontispieces, 10s. eloth t 

bound la roan, ISs. 

*« • rA« prineipal content) ^ tkle new and tkorongklf reoieed edition of ** Tke Treaemrm of 

Knowledge" ate— a new and enlarged Bnglitk Dieti^narpf with a GramsMr, Verbal DietmO" 

tionst and BMereieeat a fr«w Vnioereal Gaeetteer i a eompendiont Clattieat Dietionarpi an 

Anatoaia of Hiatorp and Ckronologoi a Dietionarw af Law Termai a new Spnopaia of tke 

Brituk Peerage t and oariona uaefiu tabntar addenda, 

MAUNDER.- THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Cottsistlnff of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 18,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and compleU Dic- 
tionary of Uaiverial Biography. 5th Edition, rcvtsed throughout, and containing a copioos 
Supplement, brought down to December 1844. Foolscap 8vo. witn engraved Frentispleee, 
lOf. cloth I bound In roan, lie. 
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MAUNOER.^THE SCCNTmC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 

A New aad P»Mdar K«cyclo>»4l» of 8cImc« mmI tk« Belle* Lrttrce; lacladlMall Bnncbes 
of Hricnee. aad crary Sid^eet eooaoetod wllh Utcntore mad Art. The whole wrtatea In a 



funiUar strlc, ad^CM to iLe eoaprcbmatoo of all perMoa deairons of ac^irin^ lafotsatioo 
OB the aubJecU conpriMd In the work, aad also adapted for a Manual of coaveaieat Bcfer- 
aac* to the more iofltraetcd. Br Samuel Mnaader. Id Kdltioa. 1 thick voL fray. 8ro wUk 
an eofraTOd Frmtlltplece, Ittt.elothi boond in roaa, ISi. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprldof a General Inlrodactory OvtUne of UolverMd Hialorr, AaHeat and Modera, and 
a 8«flet or ■caarate Histoiiet of rrerr principal Natkm that exUtt i derdopluK their Biae, 
Profreaa, ana Present Condition, the Moral and Sodal Character of thdr rcapectlre 
InhabitanU, their Rellgton . Maaacra, and Cnstoma. eu. etc. 9f ISamarl Maaader. M Edit. 
1 thick vol. fcap. 8ro. Iw. clothi hovad la roan, ISf. 

MAUNDER.— THE UNIVERSAL CLAS6-BOOK: 

A new Heriet of Beadine Lesmmjorhllaal and aelectod) for Everr Dar la the Teart each 
LeuoB recording Bome importaat Bveat In General Htaton* Blographr, etc., which happened 
on the d«r of the month under which It la placed, or detaUtng* In fnalilar hm^aage, ialerrtt- 
lag Ihcts In Science i alio a vailetT of DckcriptlTe and NarratWc Pieces, tntcn^raed with 
Poetical Oleaalaga i Qvestloos for Rsamlaatien belaf appeaded to each day's Lessoa, and 
the whole cwetallj adapted to Practical Tnltloa. Bt Saarael Maaader, aathor of '*Thc 
TreaanryofKnowledfe.*' Sd Edition, revised. 13mo. at. bovad. 

MICHELET (J}.-PRCSTS, WOMEN^ AND CHILDREN. 

B7 J. Michelet. Translated from the French (third edition) » with the Anth«r*k pctadsdoa, 
br C. Cocks, Bscheller-to-Lettres, and Professor (hroretd) of tho Livinf Immgmg^M ia the 
Kojal Colleges of France. Poot 8ro. 8s. cloth. 

MILNER (REVS. J. AND I.) -THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
C HEIST. Br the Rer. Joseah MUner. A.M. With AddMoas aad Concctkms by the kte 
Rer. Isaac Mftncr, D.D. F.B.S., Dean of Carlisle, aad Prcaldeat of Qaeea'a College, Cam* 
bridge. A New Edition. 4rols. Bro. 3f. te. boards. 

MONTOOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New aad oair eompiete Bdltloa. With some addltloaal IHiems aad AatoUogvaphical 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Moatgomcir. 4 rols. foolscap Sve. with Pos t t ak , aa4 
7 other beaatlAilly engrared Plates, 90s. clow ; or Doaad In morocco, 11. Ms. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Avthor's recent latroducttoa aad Notes. Complete la aae rolnmC, aalform 
wHh Lord Brron'a Poems. With a New Portrait, br George Richmond, ennarcd in the line 
manner, and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Restdeace of the Poet, br Thomaa Craswlck, 
A R.A. Medium 8ro. II. Is. cloth t or dSs. bound la morocco, la the best autaacr, by 
Hayday. 
••• Also, aa Edition la 10 rols. foolscap 8to. with Portrait, aad 19 Plates, SI. lOs. doth; 
morocco, 4/. lOr. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Tweatieth Editloa. Mediom 8ro. Illustrated with IS EngrarlBga,* flalahed la the highest 
style of art. Sir. cloth ; morocco, 88«.i or 4St. with ladla Proof Plates, cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

TwcntyCrst Edition. Foolscap 8ro. with 4 Eagrariags, from Palntiags hy Weatall, IBt.M. 
cloth I or 14s. bound in morocco. 

MOORE'S IRKH MELODIES. 

New Edition, Imp. 8ro. Illnstrated with IM Deelgas by D. MacHse, R.A. etched oa Steol. 

/■ thepreu. 
*,* Th9 P90trg mud De$lgm» tHIl h^tk bt ewgreeed, mmdwmth pmf* tmrrommded wilA «a 

Oraamralaf B»rd«r. 

MOORE'S IRBH MELODIES, 

Flfteeath Edition. Fcap. 8ro. with Engrared Title tad mgacttc, lOs. clothi or Us. U. 
bouad la morocco. 

MOORE.— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

Br Thomaa Moore, Ksq. Vols. 1 to S, with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 
••• Tk* tkird and ciieludlmg «e/««i«, wkM abo ttmpltUa ''The Cahlaet Cydofdls,** 

it nfTtf rtadf. 
** Mr. tfeere /artrntimtttf hHnr$ to kit labamra mt>t ontg eWeasiee Umrntmr tm tk0 rmrtly 
trpddf ptitka e/ /ri$k kMorm, tut gtrlet {mpmrtlmtitp, rendered §tiU m»retiemrmmd — c e m 
prmmitiuf kp an ennakUng Imve of Hkertjf. Bverp page of Ms work eontmlma ew U o mt * of 
reeearek i mud innnmernkte pmataget mtgkt ke tiled in pro^ ej tkt iudeptmdemt mmd trmlk- 
eeektmg epMt oftke ouMer."— Athenmam. 

Sd Edition. RoyalSro. wftb 94 baautlAilly coloured Eagrariags, II. 10*. half-bouad. 

MORTON.— A VETERNARY TOXK^OLOCICAL CHART, 

Containing those Ageais known toraase l>eath In the Horse i with the Symptoms, Aatldotes, 
Action on the Tissues, aad Teats. By W. J. T. Moitoa. ISmo. 6s. ia case ( 8s. 6tf.on rollers. 

MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 
For the Sludei 
Veterinary I 
lastitutlon. 



ludeut In Veterinary Medicine i eontalalng the Substaaees employed at thcRoral 
f CoUegu, with aa AUempt at thdr ClassUkallOB, aad tho Fhanaacopflela •( that 
I. By W.J.T.MortOB. Sd Edition. ISmo. IQs. cloth. 



UOfiBLEY.-THi MECHMKAL PRINCTLU OF ENCINEERMC AND 
U0LLRB.— MTROOUCIKm TO A tOENTFIC SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY. 



. t BvdSHuH MUlNmdni Br HukHH KR 

I. Aiupunr, HI. kr P><i<>ur WiUuti Onion, «!, kr PnKw 

' <kil.flul«.i <k< IfutlilSlfalmuliw ciHUb**)! |V> WdA 

 B Ib^, Man br aUHT HaU. •» linrli of UN iibt<: 
Mi OUkCi <r Hhir uA An la our BafUa dI Iba Claba. ) ran 
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PARABLES ITHEl. 

'niBookDOnlb. I TkaBoDb of Jab. 

•.•'Vlia'"P<DlWuuJ'FialBi," Enfia' 1>> hc-iiaiUi h 
FA RKB9.— DOMESTIC DUTIES: 

PARNELL.— A TREATISE ON ROADS; 
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PEARSON.— AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY! ^ 

Br the Rev. W. Peanon, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. Rector of South lUlworth, LeIrestenUre, aad 
Trcaaarer to the AMronomleml Society of Loadoa . 9 volt . 4to . with Plates , 7'- 7*< boards. 
Vol. 1 eoBtaini Tablet, recentir compvted, for faeUltaClnf the Redaction of CelcatialObacr- 

TattOBB \ and a popaJar Kzplaaatlon of their CoMtractioa and Uae. 
Vol.S coBtaine Deseriptloas of the vaiioiu InatmBeaU that have bcea aeefally cmloyod In 
detemlninr the Placet of the Heavealj Bodies, with ao Account of the Methods ofAdJistinf 
and Uiinr them. 

PBRC1VALL.-THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE: 

Kabtadnf the Strmitnro of the Foot. By W.FecclvnIl, M:R.C.8. 8to. ILcloU. 

PERCIV ALL.— HIPPOPATHOLOC Y : 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse ; with thetr Modem and 
most approved Methods of Cure ; embradnf the Doctrines of the Enifllsh and French veteri- 
nary Schools. By Kt. PercivaU, M.R.C.S., Veterinary Snrveon In the First Ufe Gnarda. 
Tob. 1, S, and S, 8vo. : Vol. I, 10s. M. i vol.S, 14«. i vol. 8, 14s. boards. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DETs 

Whh Observations on the Dictetlcal Roffimen salted for Disordered States of the Dtoeatlvc 
Otfansi nnd an Aeeonnt of the Dietaries of some of the principal Melropolitaa and other 
KsUblishments for Paupers, Lnnatics. Criminals, Children, the Sieh. etc. By Jen. Percira, 
M.D. FJI.S., anthor of ''Elements of Materia Mediea.*^ Svo. 18s. cloth. 

PESGHEL (C. F.>-ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

Psrt I. Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Peschel, Prinelnsl of the Roval MlUtvy CoDcfc, 
Dresden, etc. etc. Translated in>m the Gersuuu with Notes, by B. West. Foolscap 8ro. 
with Diagrams and Woodcuu. 7fl. M cloth. 

PETRIE.O-THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 

Mr. Petrie's Great Worh on the Round Towers and Rariy Bedeslaatkal Arehlteetwc of 
Ireland I enlalninc the Origin and Uses of the Towers, and the other Chamcterlatic 
Buildings with which they are assiMdated. Beautifully printed In royal 4co. with npwaida of 
910 Illuatiatlens, f^m Dniwinn by Mr. Petric, 3/. lit. M. cloth. 

PHILLIPS. -AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MMERALOCY: 

Compridng a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Mincnls ; with Aecennts of the Places 
and Clrcmmstaaces In which they are found. By William Phillips, FJ<.S. M.GJi. etc. 4th 
Edition, eonsidembly angmenteif by R. Allan, F.K.S.E. 8ro. numerous Cuts, lit. doth. 

PHILLIPS.-FICURES A DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALAEOZOIC FOSSILS OF 
CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMBRSKTt observed In the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Surrey of that District. By John Phillips, P.R.S. F.O.8. ete. Published by 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 8vo. with 80 PUtcs, comprising 
verv numerous Figures, 9«. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.8. G.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Plates, U- cloth. 
PHILUPS— A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. ete. f vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Tltteaaad Woodcmu. 

li>. cloth. 
PORTER.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By O. R. Porter, Bse. F.R.S., anthor of *<The Progress of the Nation," etc. Feap.Svo. with 

Vignette Title, and 99 Engravings on Wood. 6e. cloth. 

PORTER.- A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAM AND 
GLASS. BvG. R. Porter, Esq. P.R.S. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title nnd 80 Wood* 

PORT*iOCK.* - REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 

LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described nndcr 
the Authority of the Master-<ieneral and Board of Ordaance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S.etc. 
8vo. with 48 Plates, 94*. cloth. 

POSTAN'S (CAPTAIN).— PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 

The Manners and Caitoms of its Inhabitants, and its Productive Capabilities: with a Narra. 

tive of the Recent Events. By Captain Postans, Bombay Army, late Asstetant to the PoUtlraJ 

Arent, Sindh. 8vo. with Map, eol'd Frontispiece, and Illastratlons on Wood. 18s. cloth. 

•• Pnt tk0 iMterMtimg detaiU «ftk» mamnerM and nutmma ^f the Stmdki«m» of all elmufg, 

and Ikt vartouB martiemlar$ mhitk makt an the deteriptlon af tke eon* fry, •# rt/ar the 

reader to Capt. Pattan't vatuahl* werJk, mkick cannot fail to afford Aim ef ««/ in/erss«(i«ir 

and amasemfMr."— Asiatic Joarnal. 

POWELL.— THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Bnden Powell, M. A., SnvUlan Prafesaor 
of Mathematics In the University of Oxford. Fcap. Sro. Vignette Title. Ot.cloth. 

PROCEEDMGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
ThelastPart published is Part II for UMi 8vo. «e. cloth. 

PYCROFT.^A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING: 

Adapted tn every Taste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genins. By the Rev. 

James Pycroft, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford, anthor of "Greek Gramasar rmctlcc,^' 

'* Latin Grammar Practice,'* etc. Foolscap 8vo., 6«. W. cloth. 
*' TkH eonne 1$ admirakfy adapted tu promote m reallp intellettmal ttmdp of kUtorpf 
mUloMopkjft and tke kellet lettreu, a* diatlngnUked from that mere aecnmnlattou aj ttorda and 
datr$ In the memorf vtkiek pauei for edaeation. IVe mould recommend to every idle and 
inattentive reader^ wketkar old or womngt tke autkor'a aound andJmdMomt adviae, • if ow f • 
rememker mkal we rrad.' "»— John Bnll. 



PRINTED FUR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 25 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

IMIted br Darld ThonM Autcd, M.A. F JI.S., Fellow of Jesu College, Ciabrldn i Plro> 
feaaor or Geology In King'* College, London; Vice'Secretarr of the Geological society. 
No*. I. and II. Sro. 4m. emA, tewed. {PuiUtiktd Qumrttrfy. 

RANKE (PROFESSOR).— RANKE*8 HISTORY OF THE REFORM Al ION. 
IVanalsted by Sanh Aastin, truulator of Ranke't *' HlMory of the Popee.*' VoU. 1 nnd Si 
8ro. aOi. doth. 

REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUSEt 

For the etc of the Clcrgyt Headt of FamlUee, Scalnarlea,aad JonlorPncCltlonerala Medi« 
doe ^ coapiiilng a eoapleU Modern IMtpcniatoryt and a Practical Treatise on the dlatin- 

Eiahing Sjmptookt^miaea, Prerentlen, Cure, and Palliation of the Dlaeaies Incident to the 
uaaa Fmbm. By H. Reece, M.D., lau Fellow ol the Royal College of Bwgeone of London, 
etc. 16ihlCdlUon. »fo. 13«. boards. 

REID (DRO-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
VENTILATION i with Remarha on WanBlng« Czelnalve Lighting, and the Commnnleatlon 
of Sonnd. By D. B. ReU, M.B. r.R.S Jb. etc. 0vo. with Dlagraau, and 820 Engrar inga on 
Wood, 18i. cloth. 

** A fmpUU dtmaUfmtml ^ tht (Aeery entf prmttiae •/ vmri/of len, mntfr Anew* f» tk« 
p^Hie /tr tktjhtt ttmg. Thin* f« «•< • rA«»f«r tkmt 4»ea mot e/Vr a grtmt mmmker e/ 
wm*t end tmpTtmmt mgfeitiom*. mi'lt mortAf ^f tlu tareful couMtrmwu mUkt ^f th* 
pmtlie mud the pro/eut*mt. Dr. HtUTt mwrk it, knidei,/uli of gmrloiu lUmitrmtimmn tht 
d0M€ripti9n$ mud mppHcmtion </ the 'prinHptn' hetng inttrtftrtad tkroHgk»ut witk m 
mmrietg ^fumutinf au»edote$ bemrimg upon tht gtrntrai mAJfcl."— Morning Chronicle. 

BEPTON.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING Sl LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

of the late Humphrey Uepton, Esq.; being hia entire Works on these subjects. New 
EtUtlon, with an HIatorlcal and ttdentlAc Introduction, a srstcmativ Analysis, a Biocraphical 
Notice, Nous, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon. F.L.8., etc. Ohiginally 
published in one foUo and three anaito Toiumes, and new comprised in 1 vol. 8to. Ulostrated 
py upwards of 8S0 EngraTlngs, and Portrait, 90§. cloth ) with coloured Plates, 81. 6e. cloth. 

REYNARD THE FOX ; 

A renowned Apology of the Middle Age. Reproduced In Rhyme. Embellished throughoat 
with Scroll C^tds, in Colours, from Wood-biuck Letters made expressly lor this work, after 
Designs of the ISth and I8th Centuries. With an Introduction by Sauual iMsylor, late of 
Queen's College, Oxford. Large square 8ro. 18s. rellnm cloth. 

** We emntft eonelude without ewpreuimg onr ndMlrsfien ^ the mmtterlp •(jrl« in wAfcA 
Mr. Noptor hat * re-prodmeed' thh curlomt und watiiable • hrute epic' We mm< «/se r#M«r*, 
how tuatefuttp earreel it the whole *getting.mp.' t'omUimr as we hnve keen with menp of the 
mott heauti/ml mmmueeriptt »/ the llth eeutmrp, we were aetonUhtd ut the etote reaemHance 
•/ the titlepoge. amd kemdingt ^f the ehmpten^ to the choUeei epteiment of the tttddie-age 
colltgrmphor. The hhidingt even to the epMted tittle vignettra on the Met. it in perfect 
keeping t and the bookf white it fermt an important addition to tkettkolmr't llbrarpt womtd 
be an ornament to tke drawing-room leA/e."— Edectic Keriew. 

RIDDLE-A COMPLETE ENGLISH- LATIN AND LATIN-ENGUSH DIC- 
TIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiety German. By the Rer. J. E. Riddlci 
M A. 4th Edition. 8ro. 31t. M. cloth. 
%• Separately— The English- Latin part, I0t.id. doth; the Latin- English part,21fl. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. RoyalSSbno. 4s. bound. 

RIDDLE.- LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER: 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By tnc Rer. J. B. Riddle, 
M.A. FoolscapST0.6«. cloth. 

RIDDLE.-^CCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY: 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from iU Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular ErenU s the LimiU of the Church 
and it! Relations to the State; Controversies: Sects and Parties; Rites, institutions, and 
Diadpline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the order of Dates, and 
divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, Luta of Councils and Popes. Patriarchs, 
and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J . E. Riddle, M.A. Svo. I6f. doth. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUCE: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the line leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
thdr respective Families; tbcir History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jnn. Third 
Edition, corrected sad improved. Foolscap Svo. 6e. cloth. 

ROBERTS (GEORGK).— THE UFE, PROGRESSES, AND REBELLION OF 
JAMBS DUKE OF MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution : with a full Account of 
the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. By George Roberts, author of ** The 
History Of Lyme Regis," etc. etc. S vols, post Svo. with Portrslt, Maps, and other Illus- 
trations, S4r. doth. 

R0BERT8.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE OF THE VINE 
under GLASS. By James Roberts, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq., Eshton Hall, Yorkshire. 
12mo. it. 6d. cloth. 
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ROBBRTS.-AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF 

the TKRMS Md LANGUAUK of CKOUXSY i designed for tbc eariy Stvdcnt, ud thoce 
who hare sot made fceat profireM In the Science. B7 G. Roberts. PooUcap 9ro. <•. ete<b. 

ROBINSON -CREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By K. RoMiMOB. t> D.. sntbor of •• BibUeal Beaewcbes." Edited, with carofnl iwiatos, 
corrccdoBs, etc., hy the Rev. l>r. BlooMieM. 8ro. 18«. cloth. 

ROOER8.~THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR: 

CoBtelaiof a plala aad aecwatc DcMrfptloa of all the dUcreiit 8|Meles of CvBaarr VogdaUes, 
rored Method of Calliratinf them br Natwal and ArtlAdal Means, and the 



u amrorod Metboa ot uaiuratuif tbeai or Nacvni ana Araaciai 
of Cooktag thea 1 alphahcttcallT arrsng ad. Tofcther with a Uci 
rhs in General Use. Also, soaie KecoUcctions oTthe life of PhUii 



with the OMMt 

best Modes 

PhTrical Herbs 

Gardener to the Worahlpfal Coasanj of Apothecaries at Chelsea. 

of'TheFraltCaltiTator.'' 9d Kdition. Foolscap 8to. 7*> cloth. 

ROMR.~THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

9 vols, foolscap Aro. with Vignette Titles, 13i. cloth. 



scripllon of lk« 

Philip MQicr, r AJS., 

Bjr Johm B«g«cs» anther 



ROSCOE.-UVES OF 
Bf Henry Roacoe, Esq. 



EMMENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 
Foolscap 8*0. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 



SANDBYrRBV. 0.)> MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 

With a Narrative of Cases. Ot the Rev. George Sandbv, Jan., Vicar of Fllxton, aad Rector 

- • - • • - '- DoMstle Chaplain In the Right 



of All tlBlnu with St. Nicholas, Booth Bltahaai, 
Hon. the Earl of Abetfavennj. Foolscap 8to. 8e 



Bttlfolfci 
cloth. 



8ANDFORD (REV. JOHN).~PAROCHMUA, 

orChnreb, School, and Parish. Bjrthe Rev. Juhn Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Don^nreh. 

Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worre«ter, Hon. Caooa of Worcester, and Rnral Dean. 

Svo. with nvmerons VIToodcnts. 16s. doth. 
" The titU e/ Afr. 8m»4fmr4't welmne trprmn wkmt U h mtmml !• kr—m mtmmmml fit th» 
cfng-fOMM in mtm^mg th* mmtt tmltmkl* •rrm»remirmt$ /or the 9mnktp ^Oetf, mmd tkt edm*f 
tilt ^ tka F*i»Vf *** "k« Bmperwhhm •/ milt and the hfk ia mhat U$ title itmpmrtt. /f I* a 
h—k mkUsk me sienM mdnite everp tlerggmmm to conntfl. who wisAat fwr/mli im/ormmtiom sn 
•Njr e/ th*»e foimti. Jndme can min rrtomutemd it as coHfainfnx pvtutUml in/wtitmtiti, tkt 
rettitt of efmeriouM m»4 going into all the neoemmrw d^tmUo^ mmd mttmmpmuied iHf A pleas 
and fffntlTwriens, mud tmhU» mmd ntimmte»."—Chmch of Kagiaml Qnartcslr Review. 

8ANDFORD.-WOMAN M HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 
Bj Mrs. John Saadford. 6th Kdltioa. Foolscap 8vo. 6t. cloth. 

BANDFORD.-^EMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

B7 Mrs. John Saadford. M Edition Foolscap 8re. Jb. 6d. cloth. 
The Formation of Feaaale Character 1 Religion, a paramonat Object i the laportaneo of Rell|rioaa 
Kaowledac i Christianity, Doctrinal aadPncticals the EBplojrawntof Tlaei Mudj. Its Mode 
and its Recommeadatlon: AccoBpllshmeat | 'X\eapcri Taste 1 ll«a«T«lciicei Mamacei tbc 
Yoang Wife I the Yoang Mother. 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and AiilKBRA. Br W. Scott, Kan.. A. 

Military CpUepe, Saadh 



Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal MlUt 
1st Volame of the Sandhurst Coarse of Mathematics. 



8ro. 16s. 



. bona 



d. 



M. and P.R.A^. 
ant. Being the 



ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY 1 consisting of the «rst Fonr and Sixth Boohs of BnelM, chief y 
from the Text of Dr. Robert SImson t with the principal Theoresss ia Proportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Grouad 1 also, Fonr Ttaets relating to Cirrlea, Planes, 
and Solids, with one un Spherical Geoaaetrr. By Joha Narrien. Professor of Mathcasalic* in 
tb* Royal MUltsffy College, Sandbwst. Belnr the Sd Volame of the Sandhnmt Contac ef 
Mathematics. 8ro. with many Diagrams, lOt. 6«. bound. 

PLAIN TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSl RATION i for the nse of the Royal BUlitaiyCollegc, 
Saadhvrst. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.8., Second Mathemaiical Master In the Iwti- 
tntion. Being the Id Volame of tho Saadbnrst Coarse of Mathematics. Sro. (/a th* preu. 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY 1 Indndlag the Projectloas of the Sphere, 
and Spherical Trigenometry. Br John Narrien, F.R.S. aad R.A.S. Profeasor of Mathe- 
matics In the Royal MIHta^ College, Sa&dharst. Being the tth VolnoM of the Snadhunt 
Mathematical Coarse. Sfo. 14f. beand. 

SCHLBIDEN (PROF.}-PR|NCIPLES OF 8CCNTIF1C BOTANY. 

By M. J. Schleldcn, Professor of Botany at Jena. Traaalated Vj B. Laakcster, If J>. FX.8. 
Sro. with namerous wood engrarings — /n the preu. 

BC0RE8BY.— MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Rer. William Seoresb^, D.D. F.R.8 Uand E. etc. etc. Comprislag Inreatlgatlens 
concerning the l«ws or Principles affectiair the Power of Maanctie Steel Pwea or Bars, la 
combination as well as singly, nader various coaditioni as to Mass, Hardness, Qaality, Form, 
etc. as also concerning the comparatire Powers of Cast Iron. Part 1, Svo. with Plates, is. 
cloth I Part S, lOr. 6d. 

SCOTT.-THE HKTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition,] rols. foolscap Sro. with Vignette Titles, lis. doth. 
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8BAWARD.-6IR EDWARD SEA WARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 

•b4 cOBac9«CB( DUcorerr of certala lflUad« ia the Cafibbcma Scat witb a Detail of manj 
cxttaordlaanr and hif hir UiterCBtlw KTCBt* la hli life, f^on 173S to 1740, aa wiittea In his 
on Dlmrj. MIted by HIm Jane Porter. Id Edition, wllb a New Nanilcal and Geofraphical 
latto4iietion» cwHalnlng KntracU fraaa a Pa^r by Mr C. P. Coltoct, of tb« Boral tivry, 
IdootUyiiic tha Islands described bj Sir Kdvard Seaward. S vols, post 8ro. tU. dotii. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

F»M CkaMcr to mtber*. IVltb Blocrapbical ShalcbM, bjr R.Bvnthef, LL.D. Medhun 
8vo. ao». ckMk I or 11«. M. witta gUt cdf •». 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS i 

WItb Blograpbkal and Critical Prefaces hj Dr. Alkln. 
A New Bdliion, wttb Happlraseat by Lvct Aikln, eoaslsttnr of Belccdoaa from the Works of 
Crabbe, ttcott, Coleridge, Prliiflc, Charlotte Sadth, and Mrs.Barbaald. Medina 8vo. Ms. el. 

*,* Tk« pftuttmr/tmimrt iff tk«§e iw wrk* i$t <*«< tkt PtmalmelmJtdur^primUdemtir*, 
tfitiomt mmtiUti«m or mkrUgment f m /rmtmr* wtpmanatd hf aajr riaillar wmrk, and m44img 
9h9imm»ig fo thtir imtermt and utUttg. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 

I St. Matthcv T.ri. tH.I Intended for a Bfrthdaj-Prescat, or Otft-Booh for aU Seasons, 
"rintcd in Gold and Colonrs, In the MUaal Strle, with Omaairatal Borders by Owen Joaes* 
Archkeet, and an lllnndnatcd Frontlaptccc by w.Boiali, Ba^« A new edition. Foobe^ 4io. 
In a rich brocaded silk rarer, maaolactnred exptoasly, Slf.i or bonnd la ■oreeco. In the 
Miasal style, by Hayday, Ms. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THK FAMILY 8HAKSFBARK , In which Bochlny Is added to Ue Original Text i bntthoea 
Words and Bnrcsalons are oaalttcd which cannot witb propriety be read alomd. By T. 
Bowdlar, Esq. P.B Ji. Seventh Edition, 1 larga vol. 8vo. wlthMilinstfatlonB after SmlrlM, 
etc. 80s. eloth i or Sir. 6d. gilt edges. 

••• A UBRARY BDITION, withont lUastntlons, 8 toIs.Sto. 41. 14f . 6d. boards. 

tSHBLLEY. ETC.— UVES OF THE MOST EMINENT UTERARY MEN OP 

ITALY. 8PA1N aad PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. MoBtgosAcry, etc 
8 ToU. foolscap 8ro. with VignetM 'Htles, 18>. cloth. 

SHELLEY.- LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 
By Mrs. Shelley and others. 3 toU. foolscap 8ro. with Vignette Tltlesi ISs. cloth. 

SHORT WHBTi 

lu RIsa, Progress* and Laws i with Obserradoas to nwke any one a Whist Player i contaiidug 
also the Laws of Plaaet, Cassino, Bcarte, Cribbage, Bacfagantiaoa. By Major A * * * • *. 
fthEdlrion. To which are added, PrccepU for Tyroa. Bflirs.B** •■* Foolscap 8to. 
S«. cl«itU, gilt edges. 

SISMONDI.— THE HSTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBUCS; 

Or, of the Origla, Progress, and Fall of Frecdoaa la Italy, l^rom AiD. 478 to 1808. By J. C. L. 
Dc SlaaondL FooUcap 8ro. with Vignette Tide, 8s. cloth. 

8ISM0NDI.~THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Coatpririag a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J . C.L. De Slemondl. 
S ToU. foolsc^ 8vo. with Vignette Tttlts, ISs. cloth. 

SMITH (MR& U.)~THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE RRST THREE 
CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERAi HerTVIals sMl Her Mission. By Mrs. Henry 

Smith. Foolscap 8ro. 8«. cloth. 

SMITH.— AN INTRODUCTKm TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Llnnaan Society. 7lh Edition, corrected i In whkh 
the ohjcet^of Smith's " Grammar of Botany" Is combined with that of the " Introduction.'' 



_. Botany' 

By Sir WlUiam Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. 
with colovrcd Plates, SI.ISt.64. cloth. 



8vo. with 86 Steel Plates, 16#. eloth i 



SMITH -COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. B. Smith. Sd Edidoa, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W.J. Hooker. 
1-imo. 7«. 6d. cloth. THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, ISmo. 7«. 6d. 

SMITH.-THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

BjSIr James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., lata President of tbs Unnman Society, etc. 
6 vols. Sro. 8/. 12s. boards. 

CONTENTS! 
Vols. I. to IV. the Flowering Plants aad the Ferns, Sf . Be. 
Vol. V. Part l,lSs.— CiTptogaaria; eomprislng i Vol. V. Part S, ISs.— The Fnncl— completing 
the Mosses, Hepjilcm, Lichens, Chara- I the work, by Sir W. J. Hooker, and the 



cem, aad Afgm. ' By Sir W. J. Hooker. 



RcT. M. J.Bierkeley,F.lk8.ctc. 



SMITIL^THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
8d Edidon. 8 toIs.Sto. with Portrait, 86«. cloth. 

*•• riis eol/rrffen eonsisfs a/ Ike Autk»r*» confrUalieas !• ike •* SMuhmfgk Jl#*f#w/' 
Pttrr Ptgmlf^t **l^ttnt •u tktCmtkutttt,** mmd otktr mi$eeilmmeom» w«rk»t ?• wMc8 «r« 
mom Jni md4«4—** Tkr*« Lettert en Aai/waps;** *• I^tUr to Mr. Homers •• Two Ltltort en 
Amtriemn Doktt^' ** A Pr^mtrt** **Ckmmgtt** (mttror before pabUshed// **A Frmgmtmt •• 
tkt Irkh Rmmmn CmthoNt Ciurth,** 
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SOUTHBY. BTG—UVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With aa Utrod«ctor7 V>«v of th« Nkval HUtorj of Eof land. B7 R. Somlkcy, Esq. uid 
R. BcU, B*^. S Tola, foolscap 8fo., with Vlf acUe TlUea, 1/. lOf . cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS I 

Contalalaf ail the Aathor's laat Inlrodactioat and Notei. Complete la ose volaaac, mit^tum 
8vo. with Portrait and Viraette, uniform with Bttob's Poems and Themaa Moorc'a Poetical 
Works, n«.; or 4Sf. boand in morocco, in the best manneri by Haydaf . 
*' The preieut 'file€ti»ej ftfMien, e^mtUttrng 0/ one ve/nmr •nfjr, imctmd»a tkttmmtenti «/ 



thefmrmer tern, mutnhiofrafhleml prt/atrt, m» well «fl poems. /( Ugmt ^p tm «n e»t€^dimgls 
btmmti/ml atpte, with « eiw^r tkmmfk tmmll (jr|"i m»^ i* aJoraerf wila • porlrnir •/tk* mutk^r, 
amtl m migntlte gnframimg ^f kU mMeace «f Kemiek. Attt^etkfr, it f t r ma • A anrfs emr 
drmwiitg raem, or Tiikvwrp hook, mkUtt Ua rerfaeetf price, «s eompurrd mtth tkm ten molmmr 
etfifloM, wilf render it hlgktp ceeeplmhl* le  f«r;fe einn. AT* fewer o/eiegumt Ktermtmre will 
new cent^nf kimual/ mitkout poatnting a cepf •/ wmrka wktck, Aowever »«rtoa# the ^pimimma 
entertminad reapeeting seme t^f tkem, kmva lomg imktu ikelr place mmomgat Ik* tuduri^f 
prodmoliom 0/ ear afe."— Eclectic Rerlew. 

Also, an Edition in 10 rob. foolscap Svo. with Prnti^t and 19 PUtes, V. 10». 1 moeoeoo, *l. lOr. 

The followinc Worlis seporatelj-t— 
JOAN OF ARC • > Pcan.aro.b.eloth. | THALABA - • - Pcnp.Sro. te. cloth. 

MADOC „ ••• »• BAI«LAD8,etc. StoIs. „ 10s. „ 

CURSK OF KEHAMA „ 6a. „ \ RODERICK -    „ «s. „ 

8PALDINO -THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Samael Spalding. M.A. of the London University. 8to. lOi. M. cloth. 

By the aalhor of "ThcNOfml of Flowers.'* M Edition. Royal 8eo. with IS henttHfally 
coloured EngraTlnf s of the Forest Trees of Qreat Briton, if. lis. O^T. cloth. 

BPOONER.-.A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND 

DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE } comprehending the Companuive Anatomy 
of these Parts ia other Anlmsls ; embracin|^ the subject of Shoeing and the properTroataent 
of the Foot; with the Ratioaale and Effects of Tartons Important Operations, and the best 
Methods of performing them. ^ W. C. Spooner, M.R. V.C ISmo. 7s. id, doth. 

STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN. CLUB. „.,.,, v __^ 
A Treatise on the Steam Enfioe. By the Axtlnn Clab. Nes. I to It, 4to. Is. each, sewed. 
To be completed la 24 Monthly Parts, each illustrated by a Steel PlaU andscreml Woodcuta. 

'• Tke tr0»tUa h mmrkad bp Ike amma elememeaa and vleaeitp mktck kelomga to • tke Ctmk ;* 
if if well illmatnted witk woodeuta, m*d teems Ukelp, ma /nr ma we can Jmdge, to mnawer tke 
Importomt pmrpoae 0/ d^aing aound in/ormatioH mmong tke mrtiaama ^f tkia commtrp in •■ 
mgreeukU mnd tmtereatlHg m«nn rr.'*— Railway Chronicle. 



STEBBINO (REV. H.)*THE HBTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

as a Con* 
SiehWng, 



FVom the Diet of Angsborg, 1130, to the Eighteenth Centuir; originally designed as a Con* 
tlnuatlon of MUner'i •' History of the Church of Christ.^ B^ the Rce. ifewy Siebl 



D.D. I vols. 8vo. 80*. cloth. 

STEBBINO.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

From lu Foundation to A.D. 1402. By the Rev . H. Stebhlng, M.A., etc. S ToU.fooIacnpSto. 
with Vignette TiUes, 12a. cloth. 

STEBBINO.— THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. StebUog. S vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vlgnetu TlUes, ISi. cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER'S MANUAL 1 contilning laformation necessary for peruons connected with 
Mercantile Affairs ; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Customs for tho United King* 
dom, and British Possessions abroad 1 Navigation Laws 1 Registry Acta i Duties of Customs 




Charges on Shipping, etc. New Edition, corrected by J. Stiheman, Secrctarr to the East 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, aaA Exchanges. 
By Dr. Kelly. With a Supplement. I large vol. 8ro. If. Is. cloth. 

STEPHI£NS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

Or, BEETLES 1 containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
Inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera. By J.F. 
Stephens, F.L.8., author of " lilustratlons of Entomology." Post 8vo. I4t. cloth. 

STRONO —GREECE AS A KINGDOM: 

ASutlsticalDeacriptionofthatConntrT— its Laws,Commerce,ResonrceB, Public Institutioas, 
Army, Navy, etc.— from the Arrival of King Otho, in 183S, down to the present time. From 
OlBcisl Docaraenta and Authentic Sources. By Frederich Strong, Esqw, Consul at Athcas for 
the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo. 1m. cloth. 

SUMMERLY (MRS. FELIX).-THE MOTHER*S PRIMER: 

A LUlle Child's First Steps in many Ways. By Mrs. Fellz Summerly. Peap.Svo. printed 
In Colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on sine by William Mulready, R.A. Is. aewcd. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY: 

Conuduing nearly One Hundred Sermons by eminent Divines. With Notes, etc. by the 
Rev. T. F. Dihdln, D.D. 6 vols, foolscap Svo. with 6 Portraits, 80s. cloth 1 neatly half-bouad 
in morocco, with gilt edges, 21. 12a. M. 
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8WAIN80N.-A PREUMMARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. By W. SwalMOD, Kiq. FooUckp 8to. e«. eloth. 



A TRBATISB ON THB NATURAL HIS. 
TORY* CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 
By W. SvalMOByKa^. Feap. Sro.flf.dotb. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF QUAPRUPEDS. By W. Swain- 
M», la^. Fcap. Sro. with mgaattc Title, and 
178 Woodc«U,(U. doth. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSinCA* 
TION OF BIRDS. By W. Swaiaaoa, Kaq. 
Svala. fcas.Sro. Vlfnatte Titles, aadahort 
SOO Woodcata, IS*, doth. 

A TRBATISK ON MALACOLOGY i Or. tha 
Natural ClaaaUeatlon of Sbdh and Shell- 
Flah. By W. Swainaoa, Esq. Fcap. Svo. with 
VIgnetta Title and nnacrana Woodc«ta,6«. 
cloth. 



NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF FISH. AMPHIBIANS, AND 
RBPTI LBS. By W. Swainiooy Baq. S toU. 
fcap. 8to. with yigrnette Tltiea and Wood- 
Ctttt 12f . doth. 

HABITS AND INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
By W. SwalBson, K*q. Temp. Sro. with 
Vlraette and Woodcnts, C«. doth. 

ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. ByW.Swain- 
•oa, Beq. Feaa. 8to. Vignette Title and 
namcrona Woodevta, d«. cloth. 

HISTORY AND NATURAL ARRANGE- 
liENT OP INSECTS. By W. SwaliiMn, 
Bao. and W. B.Shuckard. Baq. Fcap. 8to. 
with ▼UmetteTitleaad WoodcnU.de. cloth. 

A TRBATISB ON TAXIDERMY i with th» 
Blognwhy of Soologlsu, and Noticet of 
their works. Fcap. 8fO. with 



the Author, 6f . doth. 



Portrait of 



SWITZERLAND— THC HBTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

Foolscap Svo. with Ytfnetto Title, 8«. doth. 

TANNER (BISHOP).-NOTITl^ MONASTICA. 

By Blahop Tanner. A New Edition, with Corrections and many Additions, constitatinr a 
Synoptical View of all the Monastic, Chantry, and other Religious Foundations extstiag in 
England and Wales before the Dissolution of the Monaatcrles. Edited by Henry Cole, an 
Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. 4to. [In the preu. 

TATE.-HORATIUS RESTITUTU8; 

Or, the Books of Horace amngcd In Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Oesncr, corrected and Improred. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
rery much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life 
and Character oMhat Poet. By James Tate, M.A. Second edition, to which Is now added, 
an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. 8ro. lis. cloth. 

** Mr. T»te*$ Hormtiui Ratitutmt ihomU Jad a ptate in th* Ubrmrf e/ the mature aek^lar^ 
•/ the gomH^fal Mtmdemt, and o/ the mecamplhhed mam q/* the werfd.'*- Quarterly Review. 

TATE —THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINCS OF 

ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ( with Intercalary Matter of Sacred NanratlTe, supplied 
from the Bpistles, and elucidated In occasiond Dissertations t with the Horv Panlhim of 
Dr. Phley, In a more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tata, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul's. Svo. with Map, Us. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-MARCARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Thyler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, author 
of** Lady Mary i or. Not of the World }*' •* Tractarlanlsm not of God,** etc. Foolscap Svo. 
6s. cloth. 

** Th* Jeaira of tUeaerapteatiag mmd attraetiae »torf it tathewtheerrurief TraetaHan- 
Ism, and the kappf ejfettt that Jlow/rem a atrtet dteeharre efomr datifit reUfloma and mBral. 
Tke hoak i$ wrtttemJm a $tple eatremelp grateful^ and la altaarther free from that narram- 
minded apMt mkUk ha$ bmt taa /re§menttp appeared o/ late In waraa 9/ the aame deaertp- 
/fen.'*-Atlas. 

TAYLER (REV.CHARLES B.)-LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Rev. Charles B. Tfeylcr, Rector of St. Peter's, Chester i author of *' Margaret, or the 
Pearl,"jetc. Foolscap Svo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— TRACTARIAMSM NOT OF GOD. 

Sermoaa. By the Rev C.B.Tayler, Rector of St. Peter's, and Evening Lecturer at St. 
Mary's, Chestert author of ** Lady Mary i or. Not of the World," etc Fcap. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.HDORA MELDER : 

A Story of Alssre. By Meta Sander. A Traadatlon. Edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
author of '* Margaret ; or, the Pearl," etc. Fcap. Svo., with 3 Illustrations, Jt. doth. 

TAYLOR.— THE STATESMAN. 

By HeuryTaylor, Esq., author uf *' Philip Van Arterelde." ISmo. 6«. 6d. boards. 

THACKER.-POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING RULES A BYE- LAWS, 
For Use In the Field. By Thomas Thacker. limo. Is. 6d.se wed. 

THACKER.— THE COURSER *S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, AND STUD- 

BOOK I being an Alphabetical Return of the Running at dl the Public Coursina Clubs In 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 1041-43 1 with the Pedigrees (as far as 
received) of the Dogs that won, and the Dogs that ran up second fnreach Prise; dso. a 
Return of all Single Matches run at thoss Meetings ; with a Preliminary Essay on the 
Decision of ShortConrses. ByT. Thacker. Svo. 10s. cloth. 

THOMSON. -THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, . 

Necessary, In Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. etc. 8d Edition. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. doth. 
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THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

Br tbe Rlrhi Rar. the Lord Blahep ofSt. Darld't. 8 vol*. fckp.livo.Vlcnetto Titles, 21. St. d. 
A ffEW EDITION, rcvbod, wUh Notoa. Vol. 1. dtmj 8*0^ with Mm«, ISa. elotk. Tte be 

'FW.r- -  - 



eonplctcdlBBvoloaiM. [r9i.tUtnthe 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited br Bolton Coraey, Em. iltaitnucd wUh 8cT«iit|<-Mvea OotiffM dfanra on Wood hj 
the rolknrinff Momben of Ike Euhlaff Clabi- 

J. Bell, Senator, i J. C. Horelcr. i Fnnb Stone. | R. J. TowaaeBd, 

C.W.CoM. I J. P Kolfbt. C.StoBhoBM. T. Webiter,A.II.A. 

ThoMu Craswiek. ' B.RedftmTC, A.R.A. ' F.TkTirr. I 

Ba(T»Tod hy lliompaoa and otker •mlncnt Enfnvera. 
Bqvara erown 8vo. Sla. cloth i in morocco in the best aASBaer kjr Haydaj, Xa. 

THOMSON.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

Theotwtieal and Pnrtlcal. Bt JTamea Thomson, LLJ>. Profesaor of MalkaoMliea la (h« 
UniTcrsi^ of OUsgow. Uoso. fit- cloth. 

THOMSON (J0HN).--TABLE5 OF INTEREST. 

At Three, Foar, Foaiwand>a*kalf, and Five per Cent.t from One Pound to Ten Tkonanad, 
and from One to llwee Hnndred and Siztj-five Daf s, in a rcfvlar progreasion of SInicl* 
Dajrsi with Intercst at all the above Ratea* from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tablea shewing the Rxehmnee on Bills, or Commission on Goods, etc. 
tnm Oae-clghtb to Five per Cent. ; and Tables skewing the Amonnt of anySalanr, Income, 
Expense, etc. bv the Dav, Month, or Year. To which are prefixed, a Tkblc of Diseonnt on 
Bills at a certidn Nnmoer of Dajs or Months ; and a Table shewing the exact Nnmber of 
Days, from any Day thronghout the Year, to theSIstof December, thensoal Period to whlck 
Interest is calenlated. Bj John Thomaoa, Accountant in Bdlnbnrgh. ISme.Ss. bonnd. 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY J 

Containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holv Scrlptves : a Samnarr of 
the Historr of the Jews i a Brief Statement of the Contents of the several Boola of the Old 
and Nev Testameats i a Short Aecennt of the BngUsh Tkaasladons of the Bible, and of the 
Utwgv of the Chnrch of England ] and a Scriptural Exposition of the Thlrtjr-Nine Articles 
of ReUglon. Bv George Tomllne, D.D. F.R.S., Lard Bishop of Winchester. Designed 
prtnriMaly for the use of Yonng Stndenu in Divinity. 14th Edition. With Additional Notes, 
and a Summary of Ecclesiastical History. By Henry Stebbiag, D.D., author of ** A History 
of the Church of Christ, firom the Confeaslon of Angsbotf ,** etc. etc. S vols. 8ro. Sis. doth. 

TOMLINS^ A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly cxplidnlng the Therms and Nature of English Law t adapted to the comprehension of 
Persons not edncatedfor the Legal Profession, and aflbrdlng Information peculiarly asefnl to 
Mtfistratea, Merehanta, Parochial Officers, and othsfs. By Thomas Bdlyae Tamlbu, Attorney 
anifSolicitor. 1 thick vol. post 8vo. IBs. cloth. 

Tkf wAole work Aos ketm reoleetf ip m BmrritUt. 

TOOKE.~A HISTORY OF PRICES: 

With reference to the Caaaea of their prliidpal Yariatloas, from 1791 to the Present Tfaae. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade In the last Two Ceataiies. By 
Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S- 9 vols. Svo. II. I<«. dotk. 

A eomtlmtiativu of thfuhamf. 
AN ACCOUNT of PRICES sad of the State nf the CIRCULATION la 18» aad IBM; with 
Remarks on tke Com Laws, and oa proposed Alteialloas la our Baoklaf System. Sro. 
ISt. eintk. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Secoad Scries. Vol. 7. Part 1 , 4to. witk coloured aups, 4i. M. i Vd. 7- Put 9, 4«. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tke last Part publisked la Part I of Vd. IV. 8vo. wltk Plates, 8s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Tke last Part pubUakcd Is Pattl, Vol. III. 4io. witk PlaUS, Its. 6tf. coloured, aad 19b. plala. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF 
LONDON 1 consisting of a Series of Papers on ** Antieulties,*' and *• Construction.** By 
R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. etc. « Ambrose Poynter ; Herr llallmann, of Hanover i Dr. Faeadsy ; 
Mr. Bracebridge i Herr Beutk, of Berlin i Josepk GwlU, F.S.A. F.A.S.t Mr. C. H. Smith : 
Mr. C. Fosrier, Hon. Sect Mr. W. A. NIehdson, of Uncoln; aad Mr. J. P. Papwortk. 
Vol. I. Part 9, 4to. witk numerous litkogruphic and woodcut Illustrations, 94s. ekwh. 
*,* Fut 1- Vol. I. unlrirm with the above. Its. ciotk. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
The last Part published is Part S, Vol. XIX. 4eo. with Plates, 40s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGMCERS. 
Vol. ll.4to. with Twenty •three ftnely engraved Plates, 9Ss. cloth. 
Vol. III., with Nineteen finely engraved Platea. 9f. 19f. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Phllosopklcally considered. By S.Turner. F.8. A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 8 vols. Sro. 49s. bds. 
Vd. 1 considers the Creation and System or the Earth, and Its Vegetable aad Anlmd Rarcs 

and Materid Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 
Vd. 9. tke Divine Economy in Us spedd Relation to Mankind, nad hi ika Deluffej aad Ckt 

History of Human AffUra. 
Vol. 8, tke Provisions for tke Perpetaatlon and Supnortof tke Human Raeoj tke Dldne System 

of our SncId Combinations, and the Supernatural History of tke World. 
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TURNER (SHARON).— RICHARD III.: 

A Rpen. Bjr Shu-en Turner, Esq., F.S.A. ud R.A.8.L., aatbor of *'Th« Hlstaiyaf th« 
Aaf lo-Suoni/* •• The SMred HUtorr of the World," etc. FoobcM 8vo. 7».U^ doth. 
TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Bvllest Period to the Denlh of Klliabelh. Bt 8haHNiTnrB«r, Keq. F.A.8. R.A.8.L. 
lSTola.8TO.M.a«.elolh. 

Or/0mr upmrmta oerfl«iff» aa/Momx— 
TRR HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS i eoapridnr the HUtorr of Roflaad tturn the 

Rarileat Period to the Nonnsn renqveet. eth Rdltion, 8 vola. 8ro. S/. fa. boenis. 
THK HI:rrOKY of ENOl^ND durtng the MIDDLK AUKS; eonprlainr the Rdgne fton 
WllUaaa the Conqveror to the Acccmiob of Henry VIII., end eleo the Hutorj of the Uten- 
tnre. Religion. Poetrr, end Progresa of the Reforautle«, end of the Laafnage dnriag that 

Rrriod. 3d Edition, < role. 8«o. 8f . hoarda. 
B HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. t coaqwbiag the PoUdcnl Hletorr of the 
eonuneaecneat of the Eaglieh Befonaatioa t belag the IlrsC Part of the Modem Hutory of 
EDgbod. Id Edition, S Tdla. 8ro. 96«. boaida. 
THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD Vf., MARY, and ELIZABETH ; being the 
Second Part of the Modem Hiatorr of Rngiand. M Edition, S toI». 8ro. BSf . boards. 
TURNER.-A TREATBE ON THE TOOT OF THE HOR8E. 

And a New STstea of Shoeing, by One-sided Nailing; and en the Natnre, Origin, and 
Synptoms of the Navicular Jofiit Lameness, with PrereniiTO and CnntlTe Treatment. By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal Dro. 7a. M. boards. 

TURTON'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLSOF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edidon, thoroughly reriied, and with considemble 
Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the British Museum. 
FostSro. with Woodcuts, and 13 coloured Plates. U«. cloth. 

UNCLE PETER.— UNCLE PETER *S FAIRY TALES. 

The First Story, containing the History and Adreatnres of Little Msir, Qnecn of the 
Great i aland of BrakarakakJia. By Uncle Peter, F.R.L. MJI. T.T. F.A.8. Q.Q. X.Y.2., etc. 
Foolscap tivo. ftt. 6d. cloth. 

URE.-DICT10NARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S.M.A.S.Lond.:M.Acad. N.S.PhUad.;S. Ph.Soe.N. Germ.HaneT.t MnlliL 
etc. etc. Third Kdillon, corrected, mvo. iUustratod with 1840 WoodcnU, tOs. cloth. 

URE (OR.) -RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 

AND MINES I being the Sd Edition of a Supplement to the 8d Edition of his '• Dictionary.'* 
Br Aadrcw Ure, M.D. F.R.S. etc. 8ro with namerous Wood Engrarings, 14f . cloth. 
3N URLICH (CAP.)-TRAVELS IN INDIA, 
And the adjacent Countries, in 1843 and IS4S. By Capt. Leopold Von Orllch. Translated 
from the German br H. Eraus Lloyd, Esq. S toIs. Sro. witn coloured Fkvntlspieccs, and 
numerous llinstrstions on Wood. Sis. cluth. 
** Cmpt. rem OrtUk't iettera mre rmpU. Umelp. mud wtll $t«red »ltk mutter. HU nmmrk$ 
oe •««<*« ff/p, an titt mmturmi and mrtl/Sciml /emturt$ •/ Imdim. mud ea f*« tkmrmeter mmd 
fftrtt •( it$ go0«rmmentt mre eurimmt mnd tnternttmf. The aptrited wmdtmtt iHttr^erted 
thew «n mrtUtltmt i>jrff, m$ welt m$ a/sd/tfpmci/."— Spectator. 

WALKER (OEOJ-CHESS STUDIES: 



VO^ 




i 



WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chlely Omltholagy. By Charles Waurton, Esq.. author of "Wanderings In South 

America.** With an Antobiogra^y of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall, ith Kdltion, 

foolscap 8to . 8s. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Watertoo's Autobiography. Sd Edition, fcap. 

8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 8f . M. ciolh. 
** Mr. Wmterton if u thntmiug writer. Cmmdid, eordimit r—d'hemrted^ mud full mftlu m—t 
mmnuliue $pmpmtkUa. Hb AntntMO/tuph/ mtll rmuk mUk ike mate ptfummt mi* 9ym»prekeu~ 
tire pletn e/ fkmt klud •/ writiug In fie Immfmmge. Hit Essays, witk Httle ^/ tke lemrued 
preteumta, kmve m itert ^tkeerfml witdem in tmem wkUk gietda um/millug iuatrtttttmeumt mmd 
//entwre.*'— Rjuualner. 

WEBSTER.>-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

ComMlsing such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping i as. 

The Construction of Domestic Bdiices. with the modes of Warming. Ventilating, and 

Lighting them— A description of the rarious articles of FnrnitBre. with the nature of their 

Materials— Duties of Serraats— A general account of the Animal and Vegetable SuHstaneee 

used na Food, and the methods of preserring and preparing them by Cooking— Making 

Bread— The Cnemleal Nature and the Preparation of^all kinds of Fermented liquors used 

as Bererage — Materials employed in Dress and the Toilet— Business of the Laundrr - 

Description of the rarious Wheel Carriages— Preserrat ion of Health— Domestic Medlcire, 

etc. etc. etc. By Tbossas Webster, F.G.S., etci assisted by The late Mrs. Parkes, aathor 

of '* Domeatle Duties.** 1 thick rol. 8ro. illustrated with uearlr lOOO Woodcuts. tOs. cl. 

** TAe wide rmnge */ f epics lurlmded in tkit mosf mte/mt J?acyc/oa«dia, are mil tremted witk 

a fnlmen wAieA lemwet wmthlufr t» he d^tired. Tke molume ejrkamttt tke trnkfettf mnd d^et all 

eo*npetili9H. It it ricAfy iUnttrmted witk woodemtt, mdding gremtlp to Itt vmlme. We ttrongl^ 

reeommemd «vrp Imdf, mnd mil »tkera wkm mre eomeememin the mmmagememt tfdomettie 

m^mtrt, fu mtmke tkemtelvet fmmillmr witk Mr. Wehtter't wsr/l, wkitk mmtt be regmrded ma en 

imdiepemtmkle kmmk »/re/eremee tm emerp AsasrAerprr.'*- Eclectic Review. 



82 CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS, ETC. 



WARDLAW. .DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCMAN 

CONTROVBRSY— th« Ualir of God, Mid the Trialtj of Pcnont In tho Godlie«d— tkc •vprcm« 
Divinity of Je«nt Christ— the Doctrine of the Atoneneat - the ChriatUn Chanctcr, etc. 
Bj Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. ith EdlUon , 8re. li«. cloth. 

WELSFORD rHENKY).-ON THE ORIGM AND RAMIFICATIONS OF THE 

KN0LI8H LANOUaOB t preceded hr an iBTettlratioa toto the PrimHH-c Seata. Kmrlj 
MirratloBs, and Final SettleaicaU, of the principal Roropcaa Nations. Br Henir Welaford. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 

Contalnlnv Plain and ConcUe Obserrationa on the Conftmetion and Maaaipeairat of the 
Stahle ; a brief and popnlar Ontllne of the Stmetnre and Bronomjr of the If oree : the Natvre, 
Srnptonit.and Treatment of the DIaeaseaand Arcidenta to which the HoraeUllahlo t Ihcbeal 
Method Af perfonninf Tariona Important O, ■atlonaivith AdrieetofhePnrchaaeraof Hoiari : 
and a coploaa Materia Med lea and Pharmaeoparia. l7th edition, entlrelT reconatracted. with 
conaldeimhie Additiona and Alteratlona, briiurlnr the worh np to the present ainic of Veteri- 
nary Science. Bj W. C. Spooner, Bro. with eoLDnrcd Plate. ICf. cloth. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE ; 

Or, Prartlcal Obaerrationa en the DUordera of Cattle and other Dnmeatie Animals, exrcpt 
the Horae. 6th Bditlon, re-arranged, with ropiona Additiona and ffotea. By W. C. ^ooner , 
Vet. Sargeon, anther of a **Treatiae on the Indncnaa," and a **Tk«atlse on Che Toot, and 
L«f of the H orac/' etc . 9ro. Bt. cloth. 

WIOAN (DR. A. L >— THE DUALITY OF THE MIND» 

Protred by the Stmctore, Functions, and Dlaeaaca of the Bratn« and by the Phcaonacna 
of Mental Deranrempnt i and shewn to be eaaentlal to Moral Reapanaiblllty. With an 
Appendl/t I. On the Inflaence of Reliffion on Intanlty t S. Conjectnrca on the Natnre of 
the Mental Operations i 8. Oa the Management of Lnnatlc Aaylams. By A.L. WIfnn. M.D. 
8vo. ISf. doth. 

WILBERF0RCE7W.) — A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAIUNC 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFEftSF.D CHRISTIANS, In the HIrter and Middle 
Claaiei in thia Conntrr. contnuted with Real Chriatlanity. By WIUUm Wilbcrfiarrc, Baa. 
M.P.isr the County of Vorh. 17th Edition. Svo. 4t.M. boards. 

V ISthEdiUen. ISmo. 4«. M. bosrds. 
WILKINSON.— THE ENGINES OF WAR, ETC. 

Being a History of Ancient and Modem Projectile Inatraments and Bnflnea of Warfare aad 
Sporting I inelvdinf the Manvfaetare of Fire Arms, the Hiatorr and Mannhictarc of Gun- 
powder, of Sworda, and of the canae of the Damaacva Plgnrc fn Sword Bladea. with aome 
Obaerratlona on Bronte i to which are added. Remarhs on aome Pecaliaritles of Iron, and on 
the extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea Water on Cast Iron ( with Detaila of 
the Tariona mlacelianeonaBzperimento. By H. Wllhlnaon, M.R.A.S. Svo.te. eloth. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY)-A DIARY. 

PBrporting to be br the LADY WILLOUOHRY of the Raisa of Charin I., embrm^af aome 
Paasagea of her Domcatic Hiatory from ICK to I64R. Sd edition. Sonars foolscap Svo. 
8a. boarda , or \8i. bonnd In morocco [tt4t$tfte,) 

*•• ni* vtmme it printed mmi. tommd im lAe $tfU </ the ptriod le wkiek The Diavy re/rrt. 
** The rre«t ehtirm «/ tke haok^ wftlcA M«/|«»f |( afMotf iai^oMf*Ie to tmw it »aUe m»tU 
wh»Ug metHted, i$ itt keMnUfml timpneitv^ umtted ta tke m»tt tomcklmg potko$, emer mmd •«oa 
rtllevei hjf lUtU uotten o/ katuekuHeartt, mnd tmeet pittwrea ^f damettie feliHtm.** 

Scotaaaa. 

ZUMPT fPROF.)— A GRAMMAR OP THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Znmpt, Ph. D. Profeaaor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy nf 
Berlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the nae of RaglUh 
Studenta, by Leonhard Schmlts. Ph. D., late of the UniTeraity of B<Min i whh ■amcrooa 
Additiona and Correction a by tlie Author. fW'o. 14t. cloth. 

** rt wmU t^em hp m prefate to tkia trmntlmtiom./rom tke pen of Pr^eator Zmmpt ktme^tf^ 
tkat Ike tramtlmlton §o tttifr in n»e in omr KngUtk tekooh mmd eoUeget k»$ not ken »atu- 
/mctorp to tke lemmed antkor. He deaeriiea it at imper/retf Inifcraref e, and trmmttmted from 
an enrlw edition t * mkite tke Germmn originnl, kp eonttmned tmkonr en ■*» part, kad im ite 
detaila kecome quite a dlferent work.* "To tke nete trantlntiont kere pntliaked, ke kaa gi^'en 
nerp aaalatante. Tkoufk Ike edition from leklek it ia trantlatrd kaa appeared wiikim a pear, 
kia nneeaaimg akilolofteal lakonrr kad alreadp collected a It'rge nnrnker o/earrecMnma and 
additiona for jnture nae; tkete ke kaa tent to Dr. Sekmita/or ineorparatian in tke Engfiak 
tert. and tkep make tke polnme ke/ore ua taare mer/eet tkan ike Oerman oripinml. Tke 
Profeaaor erpreuea tke greatest eoruidenee in kit tran^ator*a learning and a t €nrmapi and 
inttmialea tkat it will kenerfortk kt tkeir * united endeanomr* to remrdw tekat d^eimato mao 
ke found. Tkua, kepomd all juration, la tke work of Dr. Sckmita kenreformnrd tke amtkorited 
neratoH ofZumaVa Orammart a kaok wkiek well deaerrta itt great telrkritm mmd tke kigk 
eateem kw wkiek it it keld kp tka keat aekotara. To tke ketter ednfaliom of kalk Gwrmann and 
England in tkat knowledge a/ anti^nitf wkiek It aa eaaential ta mental entlmre, ^afamor 
Xumpt kaa eomtHknted not a little kg kia admirakla Latin Orammar.*'— BsmaiiiCT. 



London i Printed by Manning and Mason, iTy-laac, St. Pnal^. 
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